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Chemical Pogue 











News of developments from General Electric's Chemica! Division that can be important to your business. 


G-E CHEMICAL RESEARCH MAKES POSSIBLE 


Vlew laos for Plailied 


Development of G-E rubber-phenolic 
molding compounds widens use of 
plastics in applications requiring 
unusual strength and resilience. 





Now General Electric chemical progress has greatly increased 





practical applications for plastics! G-E rubber-phenolics 
work successfully where other types of plastics often fail 
because rubber-phenolics have five to seven times the 


shock strength of conventional phenolic materials. 


J 


Typical of the new uses for G-E rubber-phenolics are the two 
dishwasher parts shown here. The silverware basket—formerl) 
made of scarce brass—has the required strength and resilience 

to withstand dropped utensils and operating vibration. Like the 


impeller (See inset) it is resistant to hot ter, strong deter gents. 


A few of the present uses for G-E rubber-phenolics include 


business machine parts, handles for heavy-duty machinery and 





bobbins for textile mills. Many more are sure to develop as 
industry takes advantage of this recent contribution of G-I 


chemical progress—other examples of which appear on this page. 


Shining example! The new non-oily, easier- 
spreading furniture and auto polis! nade with 
G-E silicones show how products be improved 
by utilizing the remarkable proper of 

this new family of materials. 











G-E varnished fabrics and tapes, part of the G-E line of 


insulating materials, have extraordinary resistance to +<S ee 


moisture and heat-aging, are proving valuable for many e = 
\- = 


ver we information about dielectric and insulating uses. 
any of the G-E chemical 


products or processes described ; ; 

on this page, write to G.E.’s revolutionary new Monotop work surface (the 

General Electric Company, one-piece G-E Textolite* backsplash-counter top for 

Chemical Division, Se kitchens and vanities) is the re f G-E molding skill 

Pittsfield 12, Massachusetts. er plus research in superior resins an 1 varnishes for 
laminating purposes. 
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Defense is on the lines ! 





“LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!” 


Seems that’s what everyone is say- 
ing these days —in factories, offices, 
army camps and navy yatds ... on 
farms, in homes, in shipyards and 
arsenals. 


For America is doing a big job in a 
hurry. To speed things up and get 
work done, the nation depends on 
Long Distance. So, it’s “full speed 


ahead” for thousands of telephone 
men and women, too. 


They're putting through four times 
as many Long Distance calls and twice 


£N, BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


as many teletypewriter messages as 
in 1940. Millions of miles of Long 
Distance pathways have been added 
—in wires, in cables, and by radio-telay. 


Even that is not enough. More of 
everything is being built as fast as we 
can get materials. 


For America’s defense is on the 
lines, and telephone people are get- 
ting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL 
WILL GO THROUGH FASTER, 
IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 





A Clock is a Hoe is a Chair 


«+. when it comes to the importance of the 
finish. No matter what the products may be, 
good finishes are good business for 
manufacturers, merchants, consumers. 





“SERVICE FROM EVERY ANGLE” 


ZAPON makes good finishes for all products. 

ZAPON “Service From Every Angle’’ not only 
specifies the right finish for the job, but also works 

in the customer’s plant to solve all finishing problems 


ZAPON Finishes are ‘“‘custom-tailored”’ for the product. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY «@ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
for Industrial Finishes « Stamford, Conn. * North Chicago, Ill. 





VEEDER-ROOT 


Here’s still another good soldier,on and more indispensable to all types of 
a highly special assignment. With con- defense materiel, what might we do... 
tact assembly, it counts miles and yards, _ especially for you? Just say when you’d 
when used in conjunction with other like to get together...and start figuring. 


equipment. And it also makes contacts 
on predetermined readings . .. direct VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 


readings that need no translation. HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
? Chicago 6, Ill + Greenville, S.C. 
Now, as the counting process Montreal 2, Canada - Dundee, Scotland 


comes to be counted as more Offices and agents in principal cities 


Y Counts terything on Earth 
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if You Make Belden’s Golden Anniversary rts 
Power  egetieriet 


6 : . that has grown through actual 
F lil ment service since the early days 
of the electrical industry. 
—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 
In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 


—TO BE 
CONTINUED 














WIRE... Belden 
AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire — 
developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lower production waste and 
fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut costs 
by reducing customer complaints—cut- 
ting repair comebacks—assure low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its advan- 
‘ tages with Belden engineers, 
There is today. 
plus protection Belden Manufacturing Co. 
= Belden 4689-A W.Van Buren St. 
Magnet Wire Chicago 44, Illinois 
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How did U.S. Rubber 
stop the bedlam 
on the 45th floor?\\ 


“Water hammer” in the pipes of an office 
building made such a racket that the tenants 
on the 45th floor found it difficult to work. 
United States Rubber Company engineers 
eliminated the noise and calmed down every- 
one’s nerves by installing U.S. Expansion 
Joints in the vertical lines. These rubber 
joints are flexible connections, which insulate 
against vibration, compensate for expansion 
and contraction. In the U. S. Expansion Joint 
line are standard types which meet the major- 
ity of general industrial requirements, on pres- 
sure or vacuum lines. Joints can be designed 
and built to meet your own specifications. 
Whether standard or custom, they save many 
times their original cost, lengthen the life of 
equipment. For more information, write to 
address below. 


METAL JOINT (right), when filled with water, collapsed when a 
463 Ib. weight was dropped on it from height of 10 feet. THE RUBBER 
U. S. Expansion Joint, under same conditions (left), showed no ill 
effect up to 15 feet where the test was stopped. 


weet (= 


ere 


PRODUCT OF 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION +» ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


+» Presser 'ea Fee With 





Production News 


ABOUT  [usol. —THE ALL-CHEMICAL METAL-WORKING SOLUTION 





FROM F. E. ANDERSON OIL COMPANY + PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 





4 TOOLS NOW DO THE WORK OF 18 WITH 
LUSOL IN THEIR MONARCH LATHES 


This motor shaft is tough on tools. 18 a day were required until a 25:1 
Lusol solution was put in each Monarch Lathe. Now they use only 4 tools 
per day for the same production and same fine finish. 

Unusual? Not at all! Reports of greatly increased tool life, faster 
machining and better finishes are the usual thing where Lusol is at work. 
Plant managers tell us that, when they put Lusol in one machine, they 


soon have other operators asking for it. They like Lusol. 


users say* 


A TOOL BUILDER—“Drill lands 
and flats stay sharp on deep drill- 
ing with Lusol, where we used to 
have a lot of trouble.” 

A ROLL GRINDER—“Eight hours 
grinding time, required for finishing 
four diameters in a step roll, was cut 
to six hours by changing to Lusol. 
And they improved the finish.” 


pieces were formerly produced be- 


fore milling cutters had to be 
ground. The solution smoked badly. 
After changing to Lusol, 8 and 9 
pieces per cutter are obtained, and 
the work remains cool.” 


FREE BOOK 


Get complete facts about Lusol by 


A DIESEL ENGINE BUILDER 
—Two Minster punch presses auto- 
matically feed steel strip, blank and 
pierce pole-piece laminations for 
electrical generators. A small stream 
of Lusol flows onto the strip as it 
enters the dies. Used to smoke up 
the place, but there’s none now, and 
the parts come out clean.” 

(* Case histories of Lusol at work) 
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A GEAR MAKER —“Only four | 
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writing for this 20-page booklet. 
it contains information on ma- 
chine cleaning, maintenance of 
Lusol solutions, elimination of 
dermatitis and odor in machines, 
plus many case histories of Lusol 
at work. Write F. E. Anderson Oil 


Company, 211C, Portland, Conn. F 
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Contact wival ii Muskegon 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


Takes 300-ton loads! 


Dead-load capacities to 300 tons have been obtained, 
without added weight, in IDECO Streamlined Swivels for IDECO oil-well 
2 ‘l-well drill Tl os f tl ars inte drilling Rotary 
eep oil-well drilling. The success of these rotary swiv- Swivel made by 
els is the result of advanced engineering and years of IDECO Divi- 
. : : . “ * sion, Dresser 
experience in swivel manufacture. Rugged bearings are Equipment 
vital . . . husky KAYDON heavy-duty roller thrust bearings Company, (one 
; ¢ ? of the Dresser 
carry the full load. industries), 


: P . . Dallas, Texas, 
In many other industries, machine designers find KAYDON showing bear- 


° . ° : . i location. 
bearings help make bigger machines possible, without nee 
unnecessary bulk and weight. If you have a bearing 

problem, contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller * Taper Roller ¢ Ball al ¢ Ball Thrust 
© Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ -Angular Bearings 
THE ENGINEFERIN G co RP. 


MUSKEGON @®@ MICHIGAN 





BAL B AN D ROLLE R BEARINGS 
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THIS 
MOLDING 
OF METALS 
NEEDS 


‘, 4 
TO WORK FOR ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


If these powdered metals have picked up airborne 
impurities, they will not bond properly no matter how 
much pressure is applied. 


Molding powdered tungsten and cobalt 
under pressure to form carbide tool bit 
blanks is tricky. Tungsten, high on the 
list of critical metals, is extremely vul- 
nerable to oxidation in moist air. Air- 
borne contaminants cause flaws, too, 
which would be reflected in the quality 
of the finished tools and bits and by 
irregularities in their working life. 


Carefully controlled, filtered air is a 
basic requirement, so Westinghouse* 
helped Allegheny Ludlum’s Carmet Di- 
vision put air to work regulating the 
humidity to prevent oxidation and raise 


quality. The air is kept free of impurities 
by PRECIPITRON®, the electronic air 
cleaner that is many times more effi- 
cient than mechanical filters. 


What's your air control problem? If it 
involves air conditioning, air cleaning 
or air handling, there’s a complete line 
of reliable, industry-proven Westing- 
house equipment to fill your needs. Call 
the Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
Distributor listed in the Yellow Pages, 
or write Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Air Conditioning Division, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Mass. 


*Installation by Mechanical Heat & Cold, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


5-80251 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse equipment parts are designed to work per- 
fectly together, will install in a minimum of space. 


Atmospheric conditions in the quality control lab must be 
constant, matching those in the manufacturing areas. 
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New money is going to cost more. Wall Street is pretty sure of it. 

Britain's boost in its bank rate is a straw in the wind. And New York 
financiers are confident the U.S. Treasury is also coming around to higher 
interest. 








es 
Interest rates on our government debt may seem a little academic to 
a lot of people. But when they move, everybody feels it, in the long run. 
Business has felt the change over the last year. The cost of borrow- 


ing money has risen since the Treasury-Federal Reserve agreement to 
“pull the plug’’ on the government bond market. 
Home owners feel the same thing in the mortgage money market. 
Lenders shy away from the low rates on VA and FHA mortgages. 
Consumers feel it, too, though they may not know it. Higher interest 
on corporate borrowing raises costs—and prices. 
° 


Today’s tug of war on interest rates arises from the deficit the Treasury 
will have to finance. 


Wall Street expects a higher rate on long-term government borrowing 
later this year. Bankers think in terms, possibly, of a 3% rate on 30-year 
bonds. They feel the Treasury is reconciled to some such terms. 

This would afford investors a better return than on government bonds 
in the open market—weakening outstanding issues’ prices. 





= 

Some “sweetening” of terms of Savings Bonds appears necessary if 
the Treasury allows rates on its long-term marketable bonds to stiffen. 

There's talk of a 3% rate or better for E Bonds. 

Tinkering with other terms as well as the interest rate might be tried. 
And an entirely new series, with various new features, is under consideration. 
a 

Stock prices, by classical pattern, should be adversely affected by 
higher money rates—but a lot of old rules have been amended. 

Dividend yields an common stocks, for many years, have been 
much more liberal than returns on bonds. But, in recent months, the spread 
has narrowed. Another boost in interest would mean still more narrowing. 

Bonds’ greater safety, plus higher interest appeal, might cause some 
investor switching. This, certainly, would normally be true. 

But dividend and inflation prospects are basic to today’s stock buyer; 
any switch in trend there could outweigh money market factors. 

. 














Tight money in the face of the consumer goods slump is just another 
paradox of a recession within the boom. 





Ordinarily, after a consumer boom subsides, business liquidates inven- 
tory. Plant expansion can’t be cut at once, but is as soon as possible. Each 
slices the need for money, softens interest rates. 


Today there is inventory liquidation—but there are only isolated cases 
of expansion cutbacks. Business’ new money needs remain high. 
= 








Industry's need for capital shows up both in the new issue market and 
bank loans. Sale of new stocks and bonds continues very active. And 


bank loans, which usually decline at this time of year, have held just about 
steady since the latter part of January. 
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One reason that loans to carry inventories haven'‘t declined more is 
that users of metals haven't reduced stocks. And the cost of metals and 
metal products they buy has been rising rather than sinking. 

The average of all wholesale prices has dropped 5% in a year; metals 
and metal products are up about 2% for the same period. 

® 
Biggest declines in industrial prices have been in spot markets. 











You can see this in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ daily index of 16 
important items used by manufacturers. In the post-Korea boom, this index 
shot up 60%; now, however, so much of this ground has been lost that it 
stands only 21% higher than it did before Korea. 

But for the metals, cotton, and rubber, almost all the gain would have 


been lost. 
— 


One of the vulnerable spots in the raw materials list at the moment 
is natural rubber. 

This is highlighted by the Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s reduction 
of synthetic from 26¢ to 23¢ a lb. late last week. 

Such a quotation compares with RFC’s selling price of 502¢ a |b. for 
natural rubber. Before Korea, the natural product was below 30¢; within 
six months it soared almost to 90¢ a lb. 

New York's reopened futures market (BW-Mar.8’52,p24) quotes 36¢. 

2 

People in the leather and shoe trade hold hope for improvement—in 

volume, if not in prices. 














Irving R. Glass, executive vice-president of the Tanners’ Council, this 
week pointed to the ‘dramatic contrast’ in the price and inventory positions 
now compared with a year ago as a basis for better sales 

Hides, indeed, have had about as rough price treatment as can be 
imagined. One grade—quoted at 26¢ a Ib. before Korea and at 43/2¢ a 


little over a year ago—now is going for 17¢. 
- 


Price cuts still were to be noted this week—but there’s some question 








how much deeper they can go with costs what they are. 

General Electric announced reductions of $30 to $55 on five of its 
1951 refrigerator models. 

Tennessee Eastman Co. took account of the slow market for textiles 
with a reduction of 3% to 15% on acetate filament yarns. 

+ 

Builders of freight cars will benefit from the easier metal supply 

Their shipments topped 10,000 cars last October. Since then, they 
have been pinched back progressively. The figure for January was 8,642 
and for February 7,358. 














Neither the number of people working nor the amount of money they 
are making shows any “‘recession’’ effects, according to latest reports. 








Employment and unemployment were virtually unchanged from Janu- 
ary to February—59.8-million working and 2.1-million out of jobs (page 13). 

Wage and salary receipts, at an annual rate of $176-billion (seasonally 
adjusted), also are holding up. Personal income from interest and divi- 
dends, however, dipped in January. 
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Steel threads that make better nylons 


ORE than 50,000,000 dozen pairs 
of nylons are made in America in 
one year! 

Each pair is knitted from slender nylon 
threads that form a pattern of thousands of 
tiny openings to the square inch—every one 
of which must be uniform. This uniformity 
depends on the steel draw screw shown in 
the picture, whose precision threads accu- 
rately control the movement of the parts 
that feed the nylon to the knitting needles. 

Constant back-and-forth motion of a 
cam across the screw used to cause the 
screw’s steel threads to wear down too 
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quickly. And even the slightest wear threw 
the mechanism out of kilter—spacing of the 
nylons’ threads became uneven and produc- 
tion had to be stopped while a new screw 
was installed. 

Looking for a harder steel that would 
resist the terrific wear, one manufacturer 
tried 52100—a Timken® fine alloy steel with 
exceptional wear resistance. The new steel 
proved to be the answer—together with new 
heat treating methods recommended by 
metallurgists of the Timken Company. 


Steel draw screws made from Timken 


52100 fine alloy steel tubing lasted many 


times longer than the screws formerly used. 
Uniform nylons were assured, costly down- 
time reduced. And, due to 52100’s fully 
spheroidized structure, the manufacturer 
found that the screw’s threads were easier 
to machine. 


This is one of many probletns that have 
been stamped: “Solved—by Timken Alloy 
Steel”. Why not let us tackle your steel 
problems, too? Write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, 
Canton 6, O. Cable address: “*TIMROSCO”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


_ TIMKEN 
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Why your life line is getting longer 


Medical miracles are being worked with wonder drugs made from lowly molds 


Lines on your hand ... mold on your slice of bread. . . are 
either really important? While you may doubt the “life 
line,” science no longer doubts the importance of mold. 
But there are many kinds of molds. Some now are so 
important that they are being cultivated and treated with 
the greatest respect in spotless laboratories. Why? Because 
they are on their way to becoming “wonder drugs’— peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, and many others—that are ready to 


help lengthen your own life, 


A COMPLICATED PROCESS~—The produ tion of these 
vital drugs has made medical history. Step after step of 
complicated processing is involved, many requiring the 
use of just the right solvents or chemicals to separate or 
retain the desired ingredients. 


CLEANLINESS IS VITAL— During these operations every- 
thing must be protected from contamination. That’s where 


stainless steel and spec ially compounded plastics become 


important. Stainless steels have str 
chemical action... ease of cleaning 


ily formed and can be kept clinicall 
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Latest Preceding 
‘oot Week Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above)... . . 2385 12385 236. 1 173 


PRODUCTION 
2,114 2,104 2,079 2,001 1,281 
116,657 +118,397 102,406 180,577 62,880 
ines a const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $39,489 $39,911 $38,432 $45,895 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 5 7,416 7,456 6,795 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) ‘ 6,367 6,363 6,047 4,751 
+1,703 1,733 1,894 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars).' +77 73 81 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) ‘ 47 45 50 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) -12% +4% +18% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 163 134 153 217 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . 433.9 446.0 524.1 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) , 294.3 305.9 372.3 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) I 337.9 348.7 412.5 274.7 
Finished steel Tee ere 4.131l¢ 4.13le 4.13le 4.13le 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)........ 2.2... ..seeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.48 $2.48 $2.50 $2.41 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............0+0++: 40.01¢ 40.08¢  40.73¢ # 30.56¢ 
I UNI no po tos ei bed wa 60-04 6ac 40s 6.5.5 4new es aaa IE $1.90 $1.90 $2.15 $4.50 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)................ceseeeeeeees ese 188.1 186.0 191.6 172.3 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's 3.52% 3.52% 3.53% 3.22% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 28% 28% 28% 2% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 52,625 52,683 53,503 50,577 +#45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 73,423 73,526 73,751 + 69,290_+#71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 21,155 21,157 21,110 18,689 +#9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 31,718 31,892 32,356 30,606 +#49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,883 23,750 23,656 +=. 23,226 ~—-.23.883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK + — 
Employment (in millions) : ; 59.7 58.9 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) . 2.1 2.4 2.3 
Housing starts (in thousands) } : 68.0 80.6 55.9 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) é . $258.6 $243.6 $177.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) J , $22.7 $22.2 $18.9 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $10,000 $9,475 $5,505 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)............. . . January ‘ $18,280 $18,455 $9,359 


* Preliminary, week ended March 8, + Markets closed. t Revised. 
+*Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47, p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week" on each series om request 
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UNTIRING MUSCLES OF STEEL 


At the touch of a finger, these husky 
battery powered material handlers 
safely lift, haul and tier products as 
fragile as crated eggs and loads that 
weigh many tons. They work round- 
the-clock, always under full control, 
helping to speed production, cut 
handling costs, save man-power for 
other jobs. On thousands of battery- 
electric industrial trucks—hand and 
rider—motive power is supplied by 
dependable, long-life Exide Batteries. 


There are Exide Batteries for every 


1888 


storage battery need. On railroads 
they provide power for car lighting, 
air-conditioning, diesel locomotive 
starting, signal and communication 
systems. In mines they furnish power 


BATTERIES 


e~mark U.S. Pat. Off 


“Exide” Reg. Trae 


. . . DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS... 


for battery-electric haulage units. 


Many thousands of Exide Batteries 
perform vital services for telephone, 
telegraph and cable companies; 
radio and television stations; electric 
utilities; municipal fire alarm and 
police telegraph systems. They are 
used in airliners and government 
planes, ocean vessels, off-the-high- 
way equipment. And on millions of 
cars, trucks, tractors and buses, they 
daily prove that ‘‘When it’s an 
Exide, you start.” 


1952 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Political odds are being refigured. New Hampshire’s primary results 
surprised candidates in both parties. 


Eisenhower is much stronger. His clean sweep gives support to claims 
that he’s the choice of the rank and file and would make a sure winner. 
His backers will have easier going now, whether he returns from Europe 
or not. 

Taft is hurt, badly. He hoped for a close vote to answer critics who 
say he can’t win because he lacks voter appeal. He failed to get what he 
hoped for, and now the charge will be an even greater drag. 

Stassen is hurt, too. He’s had trouble persuading party leaders to take 
him seriously. His poor showing won’t help him. 

MacArthur isn’t involved. He wasn’t on the ticket. 


The surprise for the Democrats is Kefauver. He wasn’t supposed to 
get much out of the race but publicity. But he shellacked Truman good. 

It’s a blow to Truman. If he wants the nomination, he still can get it, 
after an intraparty scrap. But Kefauver’s victory raises doubt that 
Truman has enough party control to name a successor, say Stevenson, if 
he decides to step aside. And it indicates that corruption has been under- 
rated as an issue by the politicians. 


A little inflation in the right spots would make government people 
happier. 

From Washington, that sounds paradoxical. But you hear it all over 
these days. Truman’s economic front men (Wilson, Keyserling, Arnall) 
still warn that inflation is the big internal danger. They may be right, if— 
if a new war scare comes, if strikes tie up production, if, if. But, down the 
line, their staff experts are figuring what to do if spring fails to firm soft 
business lines. 

Pump-priming plans are being readied, just in case. Good business 
will be vital to the Democrats this fall. 


One pump-primer has already started. That’s the order to the military 
to put contracts into areas with highest unemployment. 

Credit relaxation may be the next step. Since right after Korea, Wash- 
ington has held down on credit with the idea of reducing buying, as an 
anti-inflation measure. Now it may reverse itself. 


Easing of installment buying terms is the first credit-easing move to 
get serious consideration. Lower down payments and longer payment 
periods may be permitted if makers have trouble selling the extra autos 
and home appliances they can build with the bigger metal allotments 
coming their way. 

Home mortgage credit will be eased up if home buying turns sick. 

A general easing of business credit also is high on the listing of what 
might be done to stimulate. The Reserve Board has encouraged banks to 
turn down “nondefense”’ loans. Softness through the spring might well 
force reversal of this policy. 
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WASHINGTON Strike clouds are boiling up. Some labor-management experts foresee 
BUREAU “the toughest year since 1946,” when the government became involved in 
MAR. 15, 1952 disputes over its wage and price controls. 
Steel is the hottest issue. The next strike deadline is only a week away, 
Mar. 23. The Wage Stabilization Board is rushing its plans for a pay raise 
recommendation, hoping to get it to the steel workers before the deadline 
comes. But there’s no certainty this will avoid a strike. The industry may 
balk on a wage deal, unless the controllers also come through with a price 
rise to offset a big part of it. 
se 


Other big industries are involved. Wage board disputes now include— 
in addition to steel—aircraft, aluminum, brass fabrication, oil, shipbuilding, 
and metal refining. Still other disputes are headed for the wage board— 
textiles, telephone, telegraph, to name a few. 

The problem is a dual stabilization standard, dictated by politics. 
Wage raises are popular; but price rises have no appeal to voters among 
the consuming public. So Washington finds it convenient to take the line 
that wages can go up if business won’t be selfish and insist on an offsetting 
price rise. 

* 


Revision of the draft law in the wake of UMT’s death is the aim of the 
‘services. They figure that a permanent system of conscription for peace- 
time, such as UMT would have provided, now is most unlikely. So their 
plan is to ask Congress next year for a new draft statute, with three years 
on active duty, plus three years in the reserves. 


Price supports for merchant shipping now are being provided by the 
Administration. Officials disclaim any such program, of course. But that’s 
the effect of the current maritime policy. 

Some 100 freighters are heading back to mothballs. Explanation is 
that unless they are put in the laid-up fleet, rate competition will become 
too stiff for private ship owners, now that the European coal trade is 
falling off (page 124). 
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The metals outlook, short-range, is that we will have enough of most 
metals to take care of both civilian and military demands by early next 
year. Exceptions are the high alloys, such as those needed for jet engines. 

Long-range, it’s different, says Truman’s materials commission. This 
is the group under William S. Paley, created by the President to figure out 
how raw materials will stack up with demand over the long pull. Findings 
will be published next month. The gist of them is that by 1975 we will 
be doing double the business of 1950, that metals will be in a short supply 
and will be high in price—higher than presently. 


Here’s how Washington plans to spend your Mar. 15 tax dollar: 


Our own armed services will get 60¢. Holders of the national debt 
will get 7¢ in the form of interest. Veterans will get 5¢ in benefits of 
one form or another. Foreign governments will be given 13¢. General 
government activities will take the remaining 15¢. 

Your bill next year will be just as big. No relief is in sight. 
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More women go out and buy Woman’s Day 


than any other magazine in the world* 


3,794,000 average 1951 single-copy sales per issue... the world’s largest single-copy circulation. On sale at all A&P stores. 








NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


At New Departure... 
Your bearing’s performance 
is tested and proved 


before you use it 


Considering the big part ball bearings must play 
in the efficient operation of your machine, it is 
important for you to know, and in advance, how 
the bearings will perform. 


For example, you need to know what results may 
be expected from each type of grease under vary- 
ing conditions. 

Supplying you with this information is just one 
of the functions of New Departure’s new and 
ultra-modern engineering laboratory 


To help you get the answers 


What is the determining factor of seal-bearing life? 


How operating conditions contribute to metal 
fatigue? 


Which has the most effect on grease life—speed 
or load? 


Lubrication selection. 


...@ monograph, Grease Lubrication 
of Ball Bearings,” by New Departure’s 
Manager of Research, Development and 
Design, will be mailed upon request 
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How Bad Is 


Just how many weapon; actually are 
being produced by the nation’s defense 
plants? 

You won’t find an answer in the 
official explanation of the recent mobili- 
zation stretchout. That just says we 
have cut back previous goals—to be 
reached at some future date. 

Reports from mobilization director 
Charles E. Wilson are similarly unspeci- 
fic. Wilson says we have spent some 
$20-billion dollars on the armed services 
in the 20 months since the outbreak in 
Korea. Aircraft, tank, artillery output 
are up by various percentages over last 
year's rates—whatever those may have 
been. 
¢ Fitting the Pieces—Actual figures on 
production of individual aircraft and 
other weapons, of course, are closely 
guarded secrets. But some statistics 
have been published. Others are widely 
known in government and industry cir- 
cles. Lumped all together, they give a 
pretty clear picture. 

It’s an entirely different picture from 
the one you get from top military and 
mobilization brass, who contend that, 


Munitions Production? 


over-all, arms production—measured by 
dollar volume—is lagging no more than 
30% behind schedules. 

Fechnically, that percentage is prob- 
ably about right. But it’s arrived at by 
balancing items like trucks, which the 
services are getting faster than ex- 
pected, against things like guided mis- 
siles, on which large-scale production 
hasn’t even started. 

The latest over-all rescheduling calls 
for peak deliveries in 1953, by the 
fourth quarter at least. The goal won’t 
be reached before mid-1954—if then— 
at the rate industry is producing now. 

The spotty items generally are new 
weapons, types that we did not use, or 
had just started to develop, in World 
War II. 


|. Aircraft Snagged by Tools 


Our present problems on jet aircraft 
are an example. Lack of machine tools 
has held output of the F-86 Sabrejet 
fighter, our best answer to date to the 
Russian MIG-15, to 30% of schedules. 
And we tinkered so long with redesign 


that we have just started ptoduction on 
the F-86F, which airmen believe will 
be clearly superior to the MIG. 

We've done better productionwise on 
the F-84 Thunderjet fighter-bomber. 
Last October-December, we were get- 
ting 75% of the F-84s scheduled for de- 
livery. For the current quarter we'll 
get all of those scheduled, maybe more. 
But the Air Force doesn’t think the 
current version of the F-84 is: much 
help. It will get a redesigned model, 
faster and more powerful, in about a 
year—if all goes well. 

Two Navy jet fighters, the F2H and 
the F9F, are now on schedule. But the 
optimism on jets ends right there. The 
much talked-of B-47 bomber was 75% 
behind schedule in December. In Janu- 
ary production came much closer, but 
still didn’t make a greatly reduced 
schedule. 
¢ Lower Goal—Engines are the big bot- 
tleneck in jet aircraft. The stretchout 
reduced the goal for peak jet engine out- 
put in the fourth quarter of 1953 by 
36%. Peak aircraft output was slashed 
about as much. But the way things are 
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going, it’s doubtful that we'll meet even 
these reduced goals. 

Lack of tools to produce engines has 
been the major delaying factor. The 
only producers coming anywhere near 
schedule are those who were fortunate 
enough—or aggressive enough—to get 
the necessary tools. Next year, though, 
there should be enough tools for all. 
¢ New Models—Designs and materials 
have been holding up the jet engines 
we hope to be putting in all our air- 
craft by next year. We have to start 
from scratch in designing these engines 
with vastly increased thrust. And we 
still haven’t got an assured supply of all 
the nickel and other super-heat-resistant 
metals we need for them. Still, planes 
powered by the new engines are sched- 
uled to start rolling by mid-1953. 

It's facts like these that will be com- 
ing out of the hearings of Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson’s armed services subcommittee 
late this month. Johnson is also con- 
cerned over the cutback of total pro- 
duction of jet engines, as well as of peak 
delivery rates. 

We'll continue to tool up for jet 
engine production as originally planned. 
But the Air Force will order 18% less 
engines than it had planned between 
now and 1955. The Air Force says that’s 
because the engines they’re getting are 
holding up much better than antici- 
pated. So they've reduced the ratio of 
engines ordered per plane, from about 
five to one to around three to one. 


ll. Best Tanks Way Behind 


Our best tanks, the M-47 and M-48 
mediums fell so far behind target de- 
livery dates last December that the 
Arny simply scrapped the schedule and 
did not make up a new one. It’s not 
even asking for more appropriations for 
mediums in the request now before 
Congress for spending in fiscal vear 
1953. It hasn’t been able to spend the 
money already appropriated. 

Design bugs held up the mediums. 
Fortunately, the chief trouble was with 
the tank turret. Production of other 
sections wasn’t halted until compara- 
tivelv recently. So we have literally od 
dreds of medium tanks ready for service 
except for the turrets. The Army says 
it now has the turret defect licked. 

A much brighter item is the M-41 
light tank. It, too, was held up until 
late last vear by faulty designs, which 
have been corrected. Production jumped 
to 75% of schedule last October-De- 
cember. It’s now ahead of schedule. 


lll. Sudden Rush for Ammo 


Other items that are on or close to 
present schedules are artillery, ammuni- 
tion, ship reconversions, virtually all 
light arms, and products also used by 
civilians, such as trucks and clothing. 
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However, even for a few of these 
items, the adequacy of some production 
schedules are questionable. 

Take ammunition. The services did 
little ordering before late last year. They 
had huge stocks from World War II. 

Suddenly, the generals and admirals 
took another look and began to scream. 
Either the drain of Korea, military aid 
to our allies, and training was greater 
than anticipated, or the World War II 
stocks became substantially obsolete. 
The services didn’t explain. 


They wanted ammunition in big 
gobs, though. ‘Their first request to the 
materials controls agencies would have 
taken brass from other military produc- 
tion, as well as out of all civilian prod- 
ucts, if it had been granted. 

The services were talked into reduc- 
ing their ammo program. In a year or 
more, production will be enough to 
meet all current needs and build up safe 
stocks again. But all-out war would 
mean drastic curtailment of civilian 
copper use. 


Luce Moves Into Broadcasting 


Publisher Henry Luce is quietly 
hatching some new plans. Luce, him- 
self, isn’t talking. But his associates 
are certain they know what the pub- 
lisher of the Time-Life combine is up 
to: He is lining up a string of TV and 
radio stations. 

Nobody knows just how far Luce’s 
broadcasting travels will take him, but, 
in general, his blueprint probably reads 
like this: 

e As a starter he’ll acquire stations 
KOB and KOB-TV in Albuquerque, 
N. M., on a 50-50 partnership deal 
with Wayne Coy, former head of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
(BW—Mar.8’52,p28). 

e Then he will buy as many radio 
and TV stations as FCC rules will 

—or apply for permits to set up 
some new ones. 

e He may reenter the ABC net- 
work scene, maybe even acquire the 
whole network. 
¢ Time Is Ripe—Luce bas been inter- 
ested in TV for a long time, as a mar- 
ket for his March of Time and for 
other films he plans to make. Spiral- 
ing publishing costs have been trim- 
ming profits throughout the publish- 
ing business. Broadcasting, which offers 
a bigger margin, would promise a bet- 
ter return on his investment. And with 
FCC ready to lift the freeze on new 
stations and open the ultra-high fre- 
quency band, the time couldn’t be 
nper for a big magazine publisher to 
get into broadcasting on a big scale. 
¢ The First Step—The outlines of 
Luce’s plans began to emerge when 
Wayne Coy resigned as FCC chairman 
to join Time, Inc., as consultant on 
radio-TV matters. A few days later 
Luce announced that Time, Inc., and 
Coy were about to become equal own- 
ers of KOB and KOB-TV-that is, they 
will as soon as FCC approves the deal. 

Luce will buy the stations from T. 
M. Pepperday, publisher of the Albu- 
querque Journal, for a reported $900,- 
000. KOB-TV, which started out in 
1948, is New Mexico’s only TV station. 
Most of its programs are kinescoped 
shows from the four TV networks. 


When Coy takes over as president 
and operating head of the Albuquerque 
properties, he will have to set up house- 
keeping in Albuquerque: Pepperday re- 
fused to sell to absentee owners. Be- 
sides his share as half owner, Coy will 
pull down a salary of $45,000 a year. 
e Man for the Job—Luce probably 
couldn’t have found a better man than 
Coy for the job. He’s well versed in 
station allocation plans and what areas 
stand to benefit most when the UHF 
band opens up. Coy is a staunch UHF 
booster. He feels that eventually the 
primary TV service on a nationwide 
basis will come through UHF, rather 
than VHF. 

For these reasons, Luce will prob- 
ably file for UHF stations, and in areas 
that won’t require FCC hearings. It 
isn’t likely that he will be especially 
anxious to start a network of his own. 
But he'll probably seck the maximum 
number of stations allowed under FCC 
rules. Right now that means he can’t 
own more than one AM, FM, or TV 
station in a single area, or more than 
six FM or five TV stations throughout 
the country. Howe some changes 
are in the offing. If thev go through, 
they would permit Luce to own seven 
AM sstations outright, or jointly own 
as manv as 14 AM, 12 FM, and 10 
TV stations. 
¢ Been There 
casting interests 
new. Several vears ago 
a big chunk of stock in the ABC net- 
work, which it subsequently relin- 
quished. Now, though, there’s a very 
definite possibility that Luce will re- 
enter the ABC picture. The network 
has been trving to arrange a merger 
with United Paramount Theaters. FCC 
hasn’t given the green light yet. If it 
should veto the deal, the trade feels 
ABC’s stockholders will have to unload 
the network. They are up against press- 
ing financial woes, and they’ve had a 
wave of cancellations in recent months. 

If the ABC stock comes up for sale, 
Luce would have a ready-made oppor- 
tunity to become a major factor in the 


TV business. 


Before—Luce’s broad- 
exactly brand- 
Time-Life held 


iren t 
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FURNITURE is a big seller. This small- 


fry stuff is an expensive, authentic line. 


BICYCLES, still a great favorite, are get- 
ting more elaborate, like Daddy’s car. 


FENCING FOIL is supposed to be safe— 
a disc on opponent's blade is the target. 


Toy Show: Preview of Next Christmas 


There are only about 200 more shop- 
ping days till Christmas—and toy buy- 
ers this week are making the most of 
them. Wholesale buyers, that is. A 
record opening-day crowd of 3,500 
buyers flocked to the 49th annual trade 
show of the Toy Manufacturers of the 
U.S.A., Inc., in New York. More than 
1,200 exhibitors—a gain of 10% over 
1951—beamed as they lined up pros- 
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pective sales fixing their 1952 produc- 
tion schedules at a high level. 
Exhibits were scattered through two 
hotels and nearby showrooms. Among 
more than 300 new kinds of toys, the 
buyers saw a trend toward realistic 
“career” and hobby toys. For girls: 
cosmetics sets, pastry-making sets, a 
junior stewardess set, dolls with poodle 
haircuts, high heels for small shoes, 


doll carriages that convert to cribs and 
bassinets. For boys: shoeshine kits, 
cars with tool sets, modern blocks for 
budding architects. 

Despite the sophisticated slant, how- 
ever, the mast popular items still 
seemed to be old favorites: bicycles, 
dolls, and shootin’ arns. Wood and 
plastics were shown a lot, but makers 
were hopeful of an ease-up in metals. 
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Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“Now, this in no way obligates you.” 


Selling: The Easy Days Are Over 


“The hard sell,” exclaimed an ad- 
vertising agency executive with distaste 
last week; “I've asked my staff for 
heaven's sake to stop using the silly 
phrase. It’s a meaningless cliche, and 
besides, I'm sick of hearing it.” 

If he’s sick of it now, he’s going to 
be a lot sicker before advertisers get 
through with it. For the phrase has 
become a favorite part of the business- 
man’s vocabularv, and even if he 
doesn’t quite know what it means, 
something usually follows when he uses 
it. More often than not, what follows 
is a new sales manager, a new 
program, or even a new ad agency. 
¢ Something Brewing—These are only 
1 few of the manv hundreds of changes 
that are taking place in the sales field 
today. By themselves, they don’t ap- 
pear to mean a great deal. But when 


sales 
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you add them together, one clear fact 
emerges: They're the preliminary stage 
of a stemwinding sales drive that will 
probably surpass anything in the whole 
long history of U.S. salesmanship. 
Actually, what’s brewing is nothing 
more or less than the long-deferred 
sales shakeup that U.S. business prom 
ised itself nght after the war. As early 
as 1946, people were assuring each 
other that selling’s soft days were gone, 
that now was the time to get out and 
scll. But something always 
seemed to hold the dav off—the sellers’ 
market, for example. [t wasn’t until 
1950 that the inevitable finally began 
to happen. ‘Then, as the saving goes, 
came Korea, and the inevitable moved 
away again. 
e It’s Here—Now that the reckoning 
has finally caught up, the onlv thing 


somchow 


¥ IT’S NO JOKE 


* The Dodge auto ac- 
count ($9-million a year) has 
just switched from Ruthrauff & 
Ryan to Grant Advertising. 


? Dozens of companies 
have appointed new sales 
chiefs recently. Among them: 
Cluett, Peabody; Alexander 
Smith; Devoe & Raynolds; 


Schenley Industries. 


Crosley has revamped 
its sales setup, separating ap- 


pliances from radio-TV. 


A manufacturer has just 
given up his annual Southern 
distributors’ junket this year, 
set up a sales training pro- 


gram instead. 


really surprising about it is the timing. 
\ vear ago th rage sales manager 
could lean back in his swivel chair and 
console himself with the thought that 
he wouldn’t ha until 1953 
or even 1954. Hardly anvone foresaw 
what would happen next 

“It wasn’t just onsumer’s re- 
fusal to buv,” savs an advertising man 
“True, that jolted nto facing facts 
But when we did f them, we saw an 
entirels that 
had to reckon wit uch major shifts 
is the population ft to the West, 
the rise of the narket, and a lot 
of other chang« vell.” In other 
words, everything d up at once 
e What’s to Come—The future is 
something to der, too. This ac- 
counts for what rketing consultant 
Paul Stewart, irt, Dougall, & 


new kind elling—one 
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Associates, Inc., calls the “growth of 
apprehension.” Along with other ob- 
servers, he thinks that this factor has 
had as big a place in shaping sales plans 
as the things that have already hap- 
pened. 

Manufacturers are getting seriously 
concerned about what’s going to hap 
when the arms program tapers 0 - ¥ 
few years hence. How are they going 
to sell all the goods they can make? 

Their worry about the future is all 
the greater when they think about high 
costs and high taxes. Thanks to these 
factors, profits were down last year even 
though sales volume was well up. If 
volume should turn down just a little 
under these circumstances, businessmen 
shudder to think what might happen. 
¢ Old Order Changeth—Aif these pres- 
ent fears and ‘oon dangers have im- 
pelled businessmen to take a very care- 
ful second look at their sales and 
marketing setup. 

In a moment of frankness after such 
a look, a sales manager for a major ap- 
pliance maker told an acquaintance the 
other day: ““We’ve been badly fouled 
up around my place for years, but it 
has never mattered. We could sell 
anything we could make. But now it 
does matter very much, and if we 
don’t do something about it we'll go 
to the wall.” 
¢ Shakeup—Doing something these 
days can start as likely as not with a 
hunt for new sales personnel. That’s 
why some of the activity doesn’t show 
on the surface yet; it’s still in the “ex- 
ploratory” stage. An observer who is 
in a highly sensitive spot and knows 
the sales plans of literally scores of 
com anies puts it this way: 

ey come to me and say, ‘Look, 
we want to find a good sales manager 
to replace old Joe Doakes. Oh, not 
right now. Maybe in six months or a 
year. Joe’s doing fine, but he’s out of 
touch. You know, things have changed. 
Nothing urgent. But Ton hear about 
anyone good, let me know.’” 
¢ Treasure Hunt—Finding somebody 
good is the problem. There’s a whole 
crop of sales top brass at or near the 
retirement age. A lot of them have 
been kept on longer than planned, 
partly because there has been no pres- 
sure to remove them. Now that there 
is, it’s hard to find replacements. 

You can thank World War II in 
large measure for this. It took years 
of business experience right out of the 
lives of men in the 35 to 45 bracket, 
the group now stepping into the shoes 
of the retiring crew. “Seasoned men 
are hard to find,” says Wroe Alderson, 
of the management consultant firm of 
Alderson & Sessions, Inc. 
¢ Important Job—The men who pass 
the test can expect big things. For one 
of the aspects of the present revolution 
in selling is that it is thrusting the 
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marketing man to new heights (page 
39). Sales planning is becoming a staff 
function. 

More and more company presidents 
today have come up the -sales ladder 
rather than from production or finance. 
Bob Whitney, head of National Sales 
Executives, Inc. (sales managers’ trade 
association), makes this point: “In the 
1920s, sey ote heads were largely 
lawyers and financial men; in the 1930. 
bankers; in the 1940s, production men. 
Now, in the 1950s, they’re sales man- 
agers.” 
¢ Fast Shuffle—Making sales planning 
a staff function is a major step, but 
only one — many being used to- 
day to prepare for the future demands 
on salesmanship. Observers note that 
companies are also: 

e Broadening lines so that they 
blanket their market. 

* Borrowing sales techniques from 
other totally dissimilar fields, as in the 
case of the appliance store that made 
itself over like a food supermarket 
(BW-—Jan.26’52,p148). 

¢ Revamping the entire marketing 
program, as General Electric Supply 
Co. has recently done (BW—Dec.15 
’51,p112). 

¢ Separating the planning and 
executive functions in sales and mar- 
keting. 

¢ Readjusting salesmen’s compen- 
sation to provide greater incentives. 

¢ Training younger sales _ staff 
members more intensively than ever. 

¢ Remapping territories to fit 
population and economic changes. 
¢ Scapegoat—But these aren’t the only 
changes being made. There’s still one 


more thing an advertiser can do if he 
wants to get more mileage out of his 
promotion dollar—he can switch ad- 
vertising agencies. In fact, that’s prob- 
ably one of the first things a lot of 
advertisers will do when sales go sour, 
which explains why account switching 
was an early symptom of the present 
upheaval in selling (BW —Sep.22’51, 
3). 
. Today agencies are more under the 
gun than ever before. “Our clients say 
to hell with pretty pictures,” says a 
Madison Avenue executive. “What 
they want is ads that sell, pretty or not.” 

As a result of this pressure you can 
see changes beginning to take place 
at the agency level. 

In one agency, this relentless client 
pressure is gradually pushing four- 
color art work out the window. Now 
the agency is going in heavier than 
ever for plain, unadorned, black-and- 
white photographs with plenty of im- 
pact. It’s a technique borrowed from 
picture magazines. - 
¢ Hard Facts—Agencies also report 
that advertisers worry less about spar- 
kling copy, more about down-to-earth 
assistance on point-of-sale promotion. 
Clients want more and more marketing 
and sales data. 

An anecdote serves to illustrate this 
point: A major Manhattan agency, 
one of the biggest, recently installed a 
battery of expensive calculating and 
card sorting machines to save time and 
money in its own operations. But it 
hasn’t saved a thing because the news 
got around, and now the machines are 
running full time turning out sales 
data for the agency’s clients. 
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European 7 Si on a us S Car 


Nash has brought European design to a regular line of American cars with the introduction 
of its 1952 Ambassador super and custom series. Besides the body design by the Italian, 
Pinin Farina, the cars offer a variety of new mechanical developments. 
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Builders Headed for Another Big Year 


@ For the first time in years, home builders report they 
have no materials shortage problem. 


@ Last week's increase in steel limit and loosening of 


other restrictions gives the industry a free hand. 


@ 1952 will see just as many housing starts as the 
traffic will bear—somewhere around last year's 1,094,000 


units. 


This year is going to be another big 
housing year. It won't set any records, 
but it will be well within hailing dis- 
tance of the record-breaking past two 
years. 

Last week BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
talked to constructors in key areas all 
over the country, to see what they had 
lined up for 1952. By and large, they 
don't expect to fall much short of 
1951's total of 1,094,000 starts—which 
was second only to 1950's all-time peak 
of 1.4-million. That's a lot better than 
the 800,000 total that Washington 
had —_ talking about earlier (BW— 
Feb.2'52,p24). With total starts for 
atte and February—the two coldest 
months—running at least 145,000 units, 
builders are already well on their way 
to 1-million total. 
¢ The Lid—The thing that holds them 
down is not a shortage of materials, but 
financing. Builders say they could 
build any number of homes, but they 
aren’t the least bit sure that they could 
sell more than 1-million. Regulation 
X is the bottleneck. If the builders 
could persuade Washington to loosen 
up on mortgage money, their worries 
would fly out the window. And, jook- 
ing ahead, briders feel there’s « bet- 
ter than even chance that the govern- 
ment may relax its credit controls, par- 
ticularly if business gets to ~ point 
where new houses go begg 
¢ The Outlook—Looking ‘aah build- 
ers agreed on these points: 

¢ Materials are no longer a prob- 
lem. 

¢ Quality will be maintained. 

¢ Construction will swing more 
to the lower-price range. 

¢ Costs aren’t going to come 
down, so any price cutting will have 
to come out of profits. 
eA Changing Pattern—The January 
estimate of 800,000 starts was based on 
a forecast of available materials. Since 
then, the outlook has brightened. Last 
week Washington’s new housing order 
increased the limit steel builders are 
allowed to buy on their own authoriza- 
tion by 500 Ib. per dwelling unit—rais- 
ing it to a new level of 2,300 Ib. At 
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the same time, the top limitation on 
copper for a house using a copper water 
system was reduced by 25 lb. to a new 
level of 145 Ib. But this cut isn’t so 
drastic as it sounds. The order eases re- 
strictions on copper wiring and puts no 
limits on home size or the number of 
bathrooms builders can put in. 

Even before the order came through, 
builders were getting plenty of mate- 
rials. Nearly all claimed that they were 
having no trouble keeping within CMP 
minimums and that the situation was 
better than it had been for several vears. 
As one Minneapolis builder put it, 
“We've been reading about shortages 
in the paper, but they're not hurting 
us. 
¢ Quality Sustained—Because materials 
are easy, nobody is cutting quality to 
conserve materials. Several builders re- 
ported they plan to substitute wood 
beams for steel beams, but all pointed 
out that they could use steel and still 
keep within CMP bounds. Practically 
none intends to skimp on kitchens or 
bathrooms. “Kitchens and bathrooms 
are a big selling point. Start skimping 
there, and you lose the sale.” 
¢ Credit Tight—It looks as ‘ici! 
builders might turn toward luxury bous- 
ing since there are practically no te- 
strictions on the type or size of con- 
struction. The catch is that credit con- 
trols seem to have pulled the rug out 
from under the dreamhouse market. 
Builders themselves have trouble find- 
ing enough people with the kind of 
money it takes for the down payment 
required by Regulation X. 

As a result, builders are turning to 
middle-bracket houses. Many have 
switched from the higher-priced homes 
to less-than-$12,000 dwellings, because 
in this price range the down payment is 
substantially lower. But here, too, 
there’s a snag. This is the price range 
that attracts veterans and individuals 
who wish to finance their homes under 
Veterans Administration or Federal 
Housing Administration plans. Interest 
on a GI mortgage loan is 4%, on an 
FHA loan, 44%. 

Banks are making FHA loans and 


a few GI loans, but usually give priority 
to the individual who will pay the regu- 
lation 5% interest 

In many cases, the contractor and the 

banker work out a “‘package” deal. The 
bank will make 50 FHA loans if the 
contractor will give it 50 straight loans 
at 5%. Another deal is to combine one 
veteran loan with two FHA loans. 
These devices are designed to “average 
out the rates” so that the banks will 
get more return 
e Lost Generation—There’s one other 
factor that’s putting a crimp in the 
industry’s expansion plans. Statistics 
show that there’s a considerable drop in 
the number of people in the marriage- 
age group (late teens and early twenties). 
Fewer new family units are being 
started, and so demand for homes is 
slowing. 
e Labor Angle—On the credit side of 
the ledger, both materials and labor 
costs have leveled off. Some materials 
costs are down—which tends to offset 
higher labor costs. That means there'll 
be no sharp increases in prices of 
finished homes 

There’s enough labor, 
defense project areas 
ers mentioned that they are getting 
more work from their workers. “That's 
easy to explain,” says one builder. “The 
know they got to start hitting the ball 
or they'll get canned, and now thev’re 
not so sure they can go down the street 
and pick up another job.” 

One Milwaukee contractor said that 
if labor costs advance to anv degree he’ll 
cut back starts. “Right now,” he said, 
“we're paying mason labor at the rate 
of $3 per hour. That’s 5¢ a minute— 
make it 54¢ with the insurance. FEverv 
time one of my masons stops to light 
a cigarette, it costs me 5¢.” 

e On the Bearish Side—While general 
outlook is bright, here and there it 
varies. Several pessimistic contractors 
insisted that the boom had 
passed its peak in 1950 and from here 
on it’s on the skids. Some are all set 
to cut back production the minute 
they see signs that the market is 
dwindling. Others are proceeding 
cautiously, trying to gauge Washing- 
ton’s stand on credit controls. 

¢ Selling Hard—No matter how hope- 
ful or pessimistic the builders are, most 
of them agree that gone are the days 
when it was a cinch to sell a customer. 
Now they’re really sweating for their 
money. As one builder observed, 
“Customers aren’t running to buy any 
more. We hold open house at nights, 
give them transportation to and from, 
and, frankly, we work like hell to make 
a sale. We're downright nice 
to em now.” 
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Defense Industries Showed the 2 
Big Gains in Steel Use Last Year. BUT. . 


% 


Percent Change 1951/1950 


Military Products . 
Ships & Aircraft... . 


Rail Transport . . . 


Construction 


Automotive . . 


[-1% | 
Appliances . Erne | 





... The Same Big Users are Still The Big Users 


Machinery & Tools 
Containers 

Rail Transport 

Oil & Gas 
Appliances 
Military Products 


Ships & Aircraft 


Share of Steel Used in 1951 


Data: American Iron and Steel Institute 


Civilians Get the Big Bite 


Looking at the bare percentage in- 
creases in 1950-51 steel use, you might 
think guns are about to override butter 
in the U.S. economy. In the face of 
an over-all increase of 9% in steel use, 
the automotive industry took an 11% 
cut—dropping 1.5-million tons. At the 
same time, military products picked 
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up 524%, ships and aircraft 174%. 

But the bare increases tell only half 
the story. Together, automotives and 
construction swallowed about 33% of 
the total supply in 1951. Military prod- 
ucts, ships, and aircraft picked up 1.7- 
million tons over 1950, but still got 
only 2.9%. 


Ship Rates Killed 


Supreme Court rules out 
higher freight rates for non- 
members of Atlantic rate- 
fixing conferences. 


The Supreme Court this week 
knocked the double standard out of 
steamship freight rate fixing on the 
North Atlantic and gave the Maritime 
Board a broad hint p sve how a similar 
Far East shipping case should be 
handled. 

By a 4-4 deadlock, Justice Tom Clark 
abstaining, the court upheld a lower 
court decision against t the 36-vear-old 
rate conference setup in Atlantic trade 
(BW—Nov.3’51,p58). The Isbrandtsen 
Co., which is not a member of the con- 
ferences, was the plaintiff, backed by 
Justice Dept. as an antitrust prosecutor 
and Agriculture Dept. as a big shipper. 
«Two Groups, Two Rates—North 
Atlantic trade has been priced since 
1916 by two “conferences,” one for 
eastbound goods, one for westbound. 
In each case, uniform freight rates were 
fixed for shippers who agreed to patron- 
ize conference members only. Another 
set of rates, about 20% higher, was 
established for other shippers and for 
nonmember ship operators such as 
Isbrandtsen. 

Both sets of rates were approved by 

the Maritime Board under the Shipping 
Act of 1916. Maritime Board and the 
conference members held that this 
absolved the rates from antitrust actions. 
Isbrandtsen said the rates were restric- 
tive and unfaiy. The company sued 
for the right to charge the lower, com- 
petitive rates allowed to conference 
members. 
e Pacific Case—The second case was 
brought by Justice Dept. as an anti- 
trust action against the American Pres 
ident Lines and 24 other steamship 
companies making up the Far East 
Conference. Since 1922 the group has 
set rates on trans-Pacific trade. In this 
case, too, the Maritime Board upheld 
the conference. 

By a 6-2 vote, the Supreme Court 
ruled that Justice must first take its 
complaint to the Maritime Board be 
fore having recourse to the courts. 
The majority opinion, voiced by Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, was that questions 
within the Maritime Board’s jurisdic 
tion remained unsettled. 
¢ Problem for Board—The two deci- 
sions give the Maritime Board a big 
job: the review of ship freight rates 
on two oceans. And it’s not just a 
matter of dollars and cents. The board 
will have to reorient its basic policy 
under the Shipping Act in the light of 
the Isbrandtsen case. 
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_.. As Students Protest Movie Price 


When prices go up in the United 
States, there’s plenty of griping. In 
the end, however, solid citizens usually 
pay up. Brazilians don’t take things 
so calmly. A recent increase in the cost 
of movie tickets acted like an incendiary 
bomb. Irate students in Belo Horizone 
wrecked picture theaters, looted shops, 
and burned trolleys. Later, housewives 
got into the spirit of the thing and, 
in a more ladylike fashion, demonstrated 
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how they felt about the rising cost of 
living in general, about meat in _par- 
ticular. 

I'he outburst started as a more or less 
good-natured protest, then developed 
into a riot. Estimated property damage: 
about $250,000 

Ihe government announced that the 
theaters would reopen, when repaired, 
at the old prices—pending a study of the 
situation. 


Macy President... 


... leaves the New York 
store. Weil is out as profits 
sag despite rising volume. 
Jack Straus will run the store. 

At last vear’s an eting, a stock 
holder criticized R. H. Macy & C 
its mediocre profit ng. The 
chain’s president, J Straus, 
commented lacon We are taking 
steps to improve « tion.” 

Just what steps f ime clear this 
week, when he an d that Richar 
Weil, Jr., “is rel ng his 
and titles of pre f Macy 
York, effective at 

lhere were no 
information that W 
mother 
will rema e-president o 
the parent corporat And that Jack 
Straus will “‘ass tion” of the 
New York operat ilong with his 
other duties 
¢ No Surprise—1 didn’t sur 
prise the trade part There have 
been too many of impending 
changes in the Macy top echelon 

Che profits pict f the huge chain 
(thirteenth in siz 
lent 
rumors. The last f 
the 52 weeks ended 
the story The 
climbed from 
the preceeding 52 
lion. But net in d 
$7.7-million to § llion, 
per common share f $4.10 to $1.67. 

Macy’s might h ied that, after 
all, 1951 was toug ll retailer It 
was—but the plair that it was 
tougher on Mai n on the other 
major retailers (BW —Oct.27’51,p1 5 

W hy? The tr ems to 
mainly from tw« 

I'he sheer size 
store. It’s too b 
some observers. ‘1 
cost operation in 

Macy’s price p¢ The big 
price compcti- 
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New 


on his 
familv 


considerab! 


to $349.2 
sagged fro 


CcarTning 


Herald Square 

ethcient Vv 
nakes it a high- 
plant 
ch im 
has chosen to stick 
tion in an age of infl 
comes, and gene! 
standards 

here is an iro1 Weil episode 
It was specifically W iob. when he 
took over at Mac N York in 1949, 
to do somethings out inefficiency 
and the other tr Weil. follow 
ing the methods | d when he b« 
came head of tl n’s Bamberger 
store in Newark, N. J., before the war, 
waded into the s with a well 
honed ax. A lot of ds fell. Now the 
trade is wondering many of Weil's 


Weil 


people will follow \ 


ition, higher in- 


rading of living 
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Do you Recognize 
the Steel Parts Pictured Below? 


They represent 9 reasons why you may still have 
trouble getting Inland Steel 
In spite of Inland’s record-shattering production year (12 all-time records were broken 


in 1951), Uncle Sam allocated much of the steel you needed to the Armed Services. 
That’s why Inland is adding capacity to give you the steel you need. 





—_ 





. Section of aircraft landing mat 

. Ration cans 

. Frame for army cot 

. Aviation gas truck tank 

105 mm. howitzer gun tube 

Barbed wire entanglement post 

5 gallon Blitz” can for gas or water 
. Forging for 105 mm. shell 

9. Fin assembly fs; 500 Ib. cluster bomb 


@O@NOUAORN = 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street © Chicago 3, Illinois 








SPECIAL DELIVERY 
IN A RICE PADDY 


Pin-point delivery in a Korean rice paddy... paratroop units 
with complete, fully-assembled equipment and supplies are 
ready for instant action. . .where no roads or airfields exist—tough, 
battle-proven Fairchild C-119’s provide “Special Delivery.” 

Speed, stamina and versatility key points of Fairchild 
engineering and design—have made the rugged, dependable 
“Flying Boxcars”’ the all-purpose transport for military airlift 
operations of the United Nations forces in Korea, and for other 
airlift operations in Europe and the United States. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 
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IRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, I!!! 
Guided Missiles, Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdote, N. Y. 





The sap’s rising in the maple sugar 
bush of northern New England—and 
New Hampshire producers are making 
their annual squawk about Vermont's 
grip on sirup popularity. Granite State 
sugarers-off deny any difference between 
sirups due to the state boundary line. 
There was talk of renaming a small 
New Hampshire village as “Vermont,” 
to qualify for the “Vermont maple 
sirup” label. 

* 
More oil and gas was discovered in 
1951 than was used, industry groups 
reported (BW —Mar.8’52,p21). Proved 
reserves of oil gained nearly 2.7-billion 
bbl., compared with a record produc- 
tion of 2.5-billion bbl.; gas reserves in- 
creased 8.2-trillion cu. ft. while 8-tril- 
lion cu. ft. was used. 

e 
Montana got no bids on its offering of 
$15-million in veterans’ bonus bonds, 
ruled inflationary by the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee. 

* 
Schering Corp., former German-held 
drug and che mical company (BW— 
Jan.12’5 , now belongs to 
public. . yup headed by Merrill 
Lynch, wed enner & Beane bought 
Schering from the Alien Property Cus 
todian for $29,131,960. The syndicate 
this week split the 440,000 shares of 
stock four for one and started parccling 
it out at $17.50 are. 

. 
A three-way scramble is shaping up for 
two southern rout f Capital Airlines 
(BW—Feb.9’52,p25 [he proposed 
Delta-Northeast merger wants them, 
to connect their two existing systems; 
so does Chicago & Southern. Now it 
turns out that Capital, which is up 
before CAB for m r with Northwest 
wants to keep the : 


A second plane builder has been put 


to studying how atom power can be 
used in aircraft [he Air Force an- 
nounced a contract with Boeing Air- 
plane Co., which will team up with 
Pratt & Whitney. Consolidated Vul- 
tee (page 84) is already working on an 
airframe, and GE on an engine. 
# 

The Port Authority this week closed 
its $10-million union motor truck ter- 
minal in downtown New York (BW— 
Feb.4'50,p22) for reorganization. At 
its peak, the terminal operated at 
only 37% of capacity, was used by 22 
truckers; only four truckers were using 
it when it closed. The Port Authority 
hopes to get truckmen to manage the 
plant. 
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If your wife has one of the popular, new O’Cedar Cellulose 
Sponge Mops, take a good look at it. You will note that the 
cellulose sponge is bonded to a piece of canvas, which in turn 
is bonded to a metal plate. In each case, a 3M adhesive is used. 


Working closely with O’Cedar engineers, 3M developed an 
adhesive specifically for their application. The adhesive had to 
be highly resistant to soaps and detergents, boiling water, and 
plain, old-fashioned “elbow grease.” Moreover, the adhesive 
had to fit production line methods that turn out thousands of 
high quality mops, at low cost. The success of this adhesive— 
proved by manufacturer and consumer—is another tribute to 
‘the almost limitless versatility of 3M adhesives. 


Scientifically engineered to each job, 3M adhesives, coatings 
and sealers are cutting costs, speeding production and im- 
proving products daily . . . in all industries! ) 


See what adhesives can do for you... COMPANY 
Contact your 3M salesman. His expert advice is at your disposal. 7] : \o 
; VE 1000 BA* 


And for more information on adhesives, coatings and sealers, 


write 3M, Dept. 13, 411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2. ADHESIVES x COATINGS a SEALERS 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION « MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
41) PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. GENERAL OFFICES; ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
EXPORT AND CANADIAN SALES: 270 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





MARKETING 


Market for these appliances has passed its peak... 


SATURATION 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHIPMENTS 


(Th 
1950 
8,174 
6,200 
4,525 
3,529 


Radios (home) 

Refrigerators 

Toasters 

Vacuum Cleaners 
(floor type) 


sands of units) 


1960 
7,000 
4,800 
4,000 
3,500 


1955 
5,500 
3,700 
3,500 
2,400 


1951 
6,600 
4,075 
3,725 
2,700 


(Percent of wired homes) 


1950 
99 
86 
69 
56 


1951 
99 
87 
71 
58 


... but these still have a long way to go: 


1,830 
1,646 
890 
409 
320 
230 


Ranges 

Automatic Washers 

Freezers (home) 

lroners 

Food Disposers 

Dishwashers 

Dryers (electric) 

Air Conditioners 
(room) 


Appliances: How Saturated Can You 


That is what 
Lhe 
pacity to produc 
units; it shipped 

In 1947 it shipp 


Now that materials are beginning to 
loosen up, the appliance industry finds 
itself back glaring eye-into-eve with that 
fine old bugaboo: saturation. That's the 
point where everybody already owns a 
given appliance and won’t—or almost 
won't—buy anv more 

Not so long ago, when all hard goods 
makers were operating under wraps be 
cause they didn’t expect to get enough 
materials, the problem of selling was 
pretty academic. Practically overnight, 
that’s been changed; plenty of materials 
are coming over the horizon, and the 
manufacturers find themselves faced 
with a balkv market. 

The for that balkiness—as a 
big segment of the durable goods busi- 
ness sees it—is saturation. 
¢ Definition—There’s a deal of 
quarreling over terms on the meaning 
of saturation. But the word has meaning 
enough to be measured statistically 
Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, publishes annual fig- 
ures on the degree of saturation for 
various appliances. In the appliance 
business, saturation is defined simply 
as the percentage of wired homes that 
own the appliance in question. 


reason 


good 


30 


1,400 1,300 
1,600 1,500 
1,050 800 

280 

335 

260 

360 


3,000 
3,300 
1,600 

800 
1,200 
1,000 
1,800 
2,000 


This year, out of the crazy-quilt pat 
tern of 1951, a disturbing story emerges 
Radio has been bumping its head on the 
ceiling for several vears. Refrigerators 
have crept up to a high of 87%; some 
other items aren’t too far behind. The 
table above shows the present status of 
some appliances and the informed guess 
of one leading manufacturer and several 
trade experts as to the future. 

The real significance in the table is 
that in nearly every case those items that 
are higher on the sa*uration list are the 
items that heaviest 
drop in 1951. 
¢ Cycle—Saturation. in fact, appears to 
be an integral part of the appliance 
marketing cvcle. A iew product—say an 
electric range—comes on the market. 
At this stage, it’s what the trade calls a 
specialty item; it takes a lot of demon 
stration and special promotion to put 
across. It’s something of a luxury—and 
it has the whole field before it. 

Then it catches on. People know all 
about it; it becomes standard equipment 

it’s now known as a “merchandising” 
item. Selling becomes the old competi 
tive story. The cream of the market has 


been licked off. 
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...and it has been 
getting more fantas- 
tic ever since. 

It involves billions 
of dollars, the fate 
of millions of people, 
and a shocking list 
of famous names. It 
1as been whispered 
at cocktail parties, 
in banking circles and among government 
employees. It has been an open secret in 
international politics—but it has never been 
told to the American public. 

Now—because THe Reporter understood 
its historic importance, had the journalistic 
know-how to ferret out its facts, and has the 
courage to publish it—America can read the 
story of The China Lobby. 

As you read it, you'll learn about the 
strange collusion between a group of Chinese 
and a handful of Americans—some impelled 
by naive idealism and some by naked crook- 
edness. You'll. learn how a plot which was 
born in secret places of power blossomed 
across the Pacific, reached into the highest 
places in our national Capital, embraced 
politicians, and profoundly touched the very 
core of our foreign policy. 

You'll hear an influential Chinese official 
boast to a State Department officer: “There 
is practically nothing that goes on in your 
government of which I do not learn within 
three days.” You'll read secret messages 
which passed in code between the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington and Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa. 

You will realize that you are reading a 
story which should inspire a Congressional 


220 East 42nd 





Be sure that your subscription begins with the issue 





The story began in 1940 when 
a dapper, Chinese gentleman 
arrived in Washington... 





” Reporter 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 









investigation, It is a story that will shock 
America, 

This is THe Reporter reporting. If you 
want to know not only what is happening, 
but also why it is happening and what its 
effects will be, count on THe Reporter to 
provide you with information-in-depth about 
the vital issues of these vital times. As you 
read it, you develop an awareness and under- 
standing of great events—their tensions and 
cross-currents and implications—that you 
never had before. You read crisp, fast-moving 
articles that really clarify world affairs and 
make them important to you personally. 

The regular price of Tue Reporter is 25¢ 
per copy, or $5.00 per year, but if you sub- 
scribe now—in time to start your subscrip- 
tion with the first “China Lobby issue”—you 
will receive... 

1. The next 18 issues—regularly $4.50— 
for only $2.67. 
2. The Political Yearbook-1951, just off 
the presses, which is a survey of how 
America and freedom are faring. THE 
Reporter publishes this fine volume 
each year exclusively for its subscribers 
and gives it to them without charge. 
3. Two ADDITIONAL copies of Tue 
Reporter free—making a total of twenty 
issues and The Political Yearbook —if 
you enclose the $2.67 with your order, 
which saves us bookkeeping and billing 
expense. And the twenty issues. of THE 
Reporter alone would normally cost 
you $5.00 at your newsstand! 
In its April 15th and 29th issues, THe 
Reporter magazine will present the results 
of its year-long investigation of The China 
Lobby. Reserve your copies of these issues 
by mailing the coupon today. 





that starts the China Lobby story. The supply will be 
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NAME 


e MAIL THIS SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION COUPON NOW 


THE REPORTER —A Fortnightly of Facts and ideas 063 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.¥. 

Enroll me as a subscriber to Tue Rerorter at the special low 

introductory rate of $2.67 for 18 issues, and send me my free 

copy of THE POLITICAL YEARBOOK .-1951 immediately. 

O Bill me 

OC I am enclosing $2.67. Include 2 EXTRA issues for cash 
payment, making a total of 20 issues. 


















TRIAL OFFER 


18 issues of THE REPORTER 
for only $2.67 


(a saving of $1.83 from the 
regular single-copy price). 





FREE 







THE 
POLITICAL 
YEARBOOK-195! 


This unique, analytical history 
of our times tells between cov- 
ers the story of the year just 
passed. The purpose of the 
Yearbook is to survey how 
America and freedom are far- 
ing. Magnificently bound, it is 
a rich source of permanent 
reference, a treasure house of 
facts and ideas. 
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KEEP MOISTURE AT BAY 
THE FLINTKOTE WAY... 


Think of all the places about your plant or building that need pro- 
tection against water, weather and dampness. 


What about losses...of heat or cold through poorly sealed insulation 
.-.from corrosion of steel and other metals...by dampness that’s 


allowed to penetrate masonry walls? 


Flintkote Protective Coatings can save you trouble and money. 


Supplied in cutback and emulsion types, these dependable asphaltic 
compoun is can be brushed, sprayed or troweled on! 


Flintkote mastics, semi-mastics and liquid coatings—fibrated and 
non-fibrated— meet all general requirements for water, 
dampness and corrosion resistance. 


Also, asphalt primers, plastic cements, membrane and 
spandrel cloth are effective in keeping moisture at bay. 


Send today for your free copy of our “Digest” booklet 
which gives full information. 


THE FLINTKOTE ComPANy, Industrial Products 
Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.; 55th & Alameda Sts., Los Angeles, Calif, 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, Litd., 
30th Street, Long Branch, Toronto, Canada. 


FLINTKOTE 





“... price cutting is a highly 
unpopular solution . . .” 


APPLIANCE SALES starts on p. 30 


sion hopes to use the same technique 
to help it get by until the end of the 
freeze opens new fields to it. 

Besides, no industry can be called 
saturated when the development of a 
new type—as the tank vacuum cleaner 
—can make a whole line obsolete. 

Absolute saturation, thus, is not a 
problem. But every sales manager 
knows that it matters very much how 
wide a market remains for his product 
to expand into 
e New Methods—So far there are few 
signs of any revolution in selling theory 
or techniques, though at least one com- 
pany thinks this ll come sooner or 
later. Mostly, what the industry is 
doing about the situation is more of the 
same, The important thing is that in- 
dustry agrees that t time has come 
when more of s thing is needed. 
The question is t? 

Last year’s an price cutting—is 
naturally a high] \popular solution. 
E. R. Taylor, v resident of Hot 
point, came out last month with a 
strong plea against price cutting, espe 
cially across-the-board price cutting. 
Because a dealer ided with inven- 
tories of an ove luced line is no 
reason to cut pi here inventories 
are nonexistent, h sued 

The industry king for other, 
more palatable out And it thinks it 
has found three 1 mes 

e On old lines, production changes 
to create obsolk 

e Greater str n new lines 

e Increased pressure for old 
and new alike 

On point No. 1, W. A. Blees, Avco 

vice-president in charge of Croslev Sales 
sums up one schor f thought: “‘Satu- 
ration affects only those companies that 
do not constant! iprove their prod- 
uct.” 
e Improvements—There is a lot of 
evidence that mai ompanies follow 
this line. Thus Bendix recently came 
out with a new ter for its Snow 
White washing machine (BW —Mar. 
1’52,p36). General Electric, which is 
convinced engine g will turn the 
tide, is boosting the dual-temperature 
refrigerator. Nash-Kelvinator points 
to automatic def 

In short, as one trade observer said, 
when you get to t re placement ImMar- 
ket you have to | style and refine- 
ments. 

Another answer is to switch from the 
older, more saturated lines to the newer 
lines with a big future. New items are 
constantly coming along to revitalize 
the industry as a whole. Home air con- 
ditioners are a case in point. ‘Today 
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Men folks worked from sun to sun... but Mother’s 
work was never done... in the 90’s. Wash days added 
to her burden...she spent many hours toiling near a 
hot, kitchen stove. 

The electric motor has worked miracles to relieve man- 
kind of time-consuming, laborious tasks and provide for 
the living standards we enjoy today. 

Emerson-Electric is recognized as a leader in producing 
motors which power a long list of MODERN home 


MODERN LIVING ts powerep 
WITH ELECTRIC MOTORS : 





MOTORS 
Ye to 10 H. P. 


appliances. To name just a few: automatic washers, iron- 
ers, dryers, refrigerators, freezers,oil burners and stokers. 


Founded more than half a century ago, Emerson-Electric 
builds dependable, efficient motors for use in appliances 
and equipment for the home, on the farm, in business 
and in industry. Your inquiry is invited on the complete 
Emerson-Electric motor line, in horsepower ratings from 
1/20 to 5. THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 
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Emerson-Electric offers manufacturersof 
hermetically sealed units a broad back- 











motor parts. C i i ing 
service is available without charge. Write 
us today for Free bulletin No. T44. 
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Otis, McAllister & Co. has been meeting the exacting 
requirements of America’s world famous coffee roasters 
for over three generations. Last year the coffee for more 
than 12 billion cups of America’s Favorite Beverage 
was selected or imported by Otis. 


Sixteen affiliated offices staffed with experts who have 
made a career of knowing coffee provide the industry 
with a thorough knowledge of conditions throughout the 
coffee growing countries of Central and South America. 


Coffee is the economic life blood of many Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. Coffee means dollars to these countries— 
enables them to buy—and Otis to assist in selling many 
famous American products, such as: Union Die Casting 
Plumbing Specialties, Trinity Portland Cements, Schlueter 
Household Metalware, Smoot-Holman Plumbing Ware, 
Crosby Chemicals, Clow-National Pressure Pipe and Fit- 
tings, to mention a few. 


OTIS, MSALLISTER & CoO. 


Established 1892 


Importers of Selected Quality Coffees 
Exporters of Leading American Products 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK + NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 





“... For the long term, the 
industry is not pining .. .” 
APPLIANCE SALES starts on p. 30 


they’re rising fast, with only 1% of 
saturation. Home freezers, now at 9%, 
and electric dryers, at a mere 2%, are 
other good examples 

Take the case of Servel. In the 
consumer line, it formerly concentrated 
almost exclusively on refrigerators. Now 
it’s hot-footing it into the home air-con- 
ditioner market (BW —Feb.2’52,p21). 

Other new products are undoubt- 
edly in the works; companies are 
chary of talking about these plans. 
But Nash-Kelvinator for one says it’s 
all set to go with a new line as soon 
as it can get the materials to make it. 
e Distribution—The trend to go full 
line is a real one (BW-—Jul.21’51,p94). 
But some manufacturers don’t hold with 
it. As one put it, you can’t be best in 
everything. Besides, appliance distribu- 
tion is a complicated mechanism. 
Dealers often handle several makes. If 
one company suddenly adds an item 
that the dealer already carries, the 
dealer has to drop one product or the 
other. 

The last ans is to step up sales 
pressure. Even those who reject satura- 
tion as a mena mcede the need for 
harder selling (page 22). That need is 
back of Westinghouse’s $12-million ad- 
vertising program for 1952. 

The trade reports a growing trend 
for the manufacturer to take on more 
of the consumer selling job. Give your 
distributors and dealers a simple sales 
package and back it with a lot of ad- 
vertising and th ds will move, one 
company says 

Bendix feels that door-to-door selling 
will come to the fore again. Mass dem- 
onstrations—open house in the store, 
stress on the ent electric kitchen” 
—are other possibilities 
¢ Bright Days—! the long term, the 
industry is not pining. For one thing, 
new wired hom coming into the 
market. Westinghouse estimates that 
in 1965 the nation will have an installed 
generating capacity of 178-million kw., 
an increase of 102-million kw. over that 
available at the beginning of this vear. 

Moreover, the expected dip in de- 
mand over the next few years reflects 
the birth rate slump of the depression 
years (BW —Dec.8’51,p146). Family 
formation, on which the appliance busi- 
ness thrives, will be off temporarily. 
But by 1960 the ord birth rates of 
the ’40s will swell family formation 
again. The saturation point is real to 
this point: The older appliances may 
never have it so good again. But as 
long as the population moves ahead, 
the point of saturation will move ahead, 
too. 
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Let’s swap ideas 


Match your advertising ideas with 
these—and win a *50 Bond! 


Miniature easel lightens 
load for salesmen! 


Since a distributor salesman must carry 
booklets, catalogues, heavy presentations 
and other literature for many manufac- 
turers, he can seldom do justice to all the 
lines he is responsible for. With this 
great volume ol penn. he expends more 
energy as a workhorse than as a salesman. 
It is therefore surprising that the minia- 
ture easel hasn't been thought of before. 
This unique device contains all of the 
information necessary to the salesman 
and his customer —in a compact, easy-to- 
handle pocket-size form. Furthermore, it 
constitutes a very unusual, attractive and 
interesting presentation of the product. 
Distributors of the Hamilton Company 
acclaim it as the most useful and practical 
sales tool they have ever seen —and appli- 
cation of the same idea could no doubt 
be of equal value in other lines. 


Clifford R. Schaible, Account Executive, 
Earle Ludgin & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


FREE! 1001 ways fo cut 
printing costs! 


Would you like to own a booklet that 
contains practical suggestions for getting 
@ greater return on your printing dollar? 


A booklet written just recently —with 
ideas geared to today’s printing prob- 
lems? ‘More For Your Printing Dollar” 
is just such a booklet —available to you 
at no cost. It offers to buyers of printing, 
procedures for avoiding excessive costs 
and inefficiency in the planning of print- 
ing. It tells you how to “‘live with your 
printer and be happy’’! For a free copy, 
write on your business letterhead to 
the Advertising Division, Kimberly - 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 








! 


Talk in terms of dollars 
to reduce copy changes! 


Since much of our printed material is 
technical in nature, it must be approved 
by many research people and sales engi- 
neers. Although they first approve it in 
manuscript form, they invariably find 
something in the type proofs that had 
been overlooked. In an attempt to save 


money, we recently sent a letter to all 
reviewers showing that by ona 
simply a comma to a period require 
thirteen operations in the typographer’s 
plant. Also, that we were btthed at the 
rate of $8.00 per hour for this service. 
We pointed out, among other things, 
that on a recent booklet the changes had 





amounted to $300. Happily enough, this 
educational effort has not only saved us 
money but has enabled us to get material 
through in much less time. 
H. V. Mercer, Advertising Manager, 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 


Anoth 





ful key nummer system! 


This simple key number system allows 
us to trace 100% of our inquiries to their 
source. The inquiries are disected to Dr. 
S.—.Brown at the company, the middle 
initial being the key. Dr. S. A. Brown in 
one publication, Dr. S, B. Brown in an- 
other, etc. It does the trick quite well for 
our clients, and I'm sure will do the same 
for others. 

Stanley Berman, 

Powerad Company, New York, New York 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark | 


All items become the property of 
Kimberly-Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded 
to the sender. In case of duplicate con- 
tributions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 180, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation ne. vou. 


Enamels and Coated Printing Papers 


© KIMBERLY-CLARK CoP. 
T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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(Advertisement) 


If You Operate Fleets Of 
Trucks, Autos, Or Taxis 
Here is Wonderful News 


New “Police-Type” Radio now available for Industry. 
Gives instant radio contact with scattered field forces. 
Speeds up whole operation. Read how... 





Do you operate field crews? 
Trucks, buses or taxis? 

Pipe lines or power lines? 
Construction jobs? 

Lumber camps? 


If so, there is a new 2-way radio 
system now available that can 
step up your operations in a 
dozen profitable ways. It puts a 
“phone” in every truck or car. 
Like police radio, you can con- 
tact any vehicle in the field as 
fast as a police chief calls a squad 
car ... instantly, by radio. (One 
taxi fleet operator reports this 
RCA 2-way radio boosted his 
phone-order business 595%.) 





No more aimless driving 


Radio saves gas and oil, wear 
and tear. Directs field forces from 
job to job. Saves precious time 
in emergencies. Field crews cover 
area more efficiently. You need 
fewer trucks, fewer men. (A fish 
and game department reports 10 
times better coverage of forests 
with RCA radio.) 





No more 
“Hunting for the Boss” 


When you’re driving in the field, 
you’re still in touch with office 
and with field men, too. You cut 
costly telephone bills. (A Aigh- 
way maintenance department re- 
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ports phone bill cut from $80 down 
to $40 a month.) 


RCA Radio easy to Install 
— Operate— Maintain 


RCA helps you set up your 2-way 
radio system. Includes field sur- 
vey (usually no charge), help with 
FCC permit, help with installa- 
tion. And RCA Service Company 
handles service on low-cost con- 
tract if desired. It’s that simple. 


Look Into radio 
for your business 


2-way radio in industry is still so 
new that new uses are being found 
for it every day. 

It’s simple, rugged, light- 
weight, compact. Just like police 
radio. Operates in all weather. 
Can install mobile unit in truck, 
auto, or construction rig in 4 
hours. Easily maintained, uses 
standard tubes. Central trans- 
mitter can serve any number of 
mobile units. Exceeds FCC re- 
quirements. Designed and 
backed up by RCA... world 
leader in radio. 


Get full story now on how this 
new money-saving tool applies 
to your business. Address post- 
card to Department 26CC, RCA 
Engineering Products, Camden, 
New Jersey. Please state your 
type of business. 





Waltham Windup 


With its reorganization 


approved and its market 


friendly, the watch company 
is ready to start ticking again. 


Itham Watch 
Chat was the 
id complicated 
eivership, re 
kerings, and 
looks as 


heading 


In January, 1949, W 
Co. shut down its plant 
beginning of a long 
history of mortgage 
organization _ plans 
seven-figure loans N it 
though the company finally 
back into smooth \ 

The legal side of picture 
taken care of by tl U.S. Supreme 
Court last week. Two stockholders had 
gone te the ippeal 


was 


court tn in 
against Waltham’s 1 nization plan. 
This is the latest of dozen plans. 
None of the other d out. This 
time the Supreme ipproved the 
plan, turned the plaining stock- 
holders down flat Within a few 
months, officials of company be- 
lieve, the trustec nted by the 
court in 1949 will st down. 

The business side picture will 
then be in the han¢ leviah Sachs, 
the man who main! en responsi- 
ble for Waltham’s Sachs is 
ling f itches, plus 

idvertising 
goodwill of 


f the public. 


planning new 
a big-scale promot 
campaign, to get b 
the trade and the int 
e The Archives—\\ 
started in 1948 the 
found itself runnin ly into 
Main reasons for t bl 

e Swiss cheap mpetition— 
the nightmare of all in watch- 
makers; 

e General slop the om- 
. brought 
Waltham 
ll itself; 
man- 


troubles 
company 


debt. 


pany’s promotion 
about bv a fecling t th 
name bv that tim 
e Tradewide hint O0T 

agement—which, whet ustified or 
not, lowered the ni standing 
ind cooled some of 
ships 

Che upshot of all me in carly 
1949, when Walth 1 its plant, 
laid off 2,300 work ind filed a 
voluntary petition rganization 
BW —Jan.8'49,p2¢ The U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Bost three 
Boston attornevs 
¢ Up and Down—S: 
construction Tinan 
vailed upon for a $ 1 loan 
J. Hagerty, RFC i] 
stepped in as head the company 
in place of the trust He launched 
a half-price sale of tches to raise 
funds for retooling a organization. 
This raised some cash. But it gave 
Waltham a bad name in the industry, 


m d 


r that, Re- 
rp. was pre- 
John 
manager, 
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STAINLESS STATUE. In the heart of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown stands this 20-foot statue of Sun Yat-sen, 
renowned scholar and first president of the Chinese 
Republic. Head, hands and pedestal of the statue are 
of rose granite, but for the statesman’s flowing robes, 
the sculptor, Beniamino Bufano, used Stainless Steel. 
After 14 years, time and weather have left no marks 
on the shining metal. 


OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY : 








PART OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST pumping 
plant are these huge steel discharge lines 
for Grand Coulee on the Columbia River 
in Washington. Each line is 12 feet in dia- 
meter, was fabricated by United States Steel. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


JOINT UNDER STRESS. This is a picture of 
stress patterns along the threads of a pipe 
joint. Crowding of lines at roots of threads 
indicates stress concentrations. ““Three- 
dimensional photo-elastic stress analysis,” 
done in U.S. Steel laboratories, helps to 
assure strong joints between sections of 
U-S’S National Pipe used in drilling for oil. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


By the end of this year, the capacity of the 
American iron and steel industry will have in- 
creased approximately 36 million tons since 1940 

. about 449%. It is interesting to note that this 
increase alone exceeds the entire annval copacity 
of any other country in the world. 











BUILDING BRIDGES IN A HURRY. For most 
of the matériel of defense, steel is essential 
And because of its constantly expanding 
production capacity, United States Steel is 
able to contribute more and more of this vital 
metal to help safeguard America’s security. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality stee! 


. The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL “nig Beit « Ber er 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE ..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 


. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





Teamwork .. 


by a highly skilled Employers Mutuals 
safety engineer, 

industrial nurse, 

claim adjuster and 


other teammates 


3 


can give you the same benefits it is pro- 


ducing for thousands of our policyholder- 
owners: Correct coverage, proper protection 
of personnel and property, reduction of costly 
accidents, improved production... and, often, 
surprising premium savings! You and your 
business are distinctly better off when an 


Employers Mutuals “team” works with you 





and your employees. 


‘ ers 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
some ope: wou, wien I WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory Ss 8 ee, 


nk 


mpLoveRs 
ite: Work . sa & purvals # 
Employers Mutuals write: sc Public Liability-Automobile-Group \- a Wausau 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. ten, rd, 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 





s 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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particularly among retailers who were 
stuck with high-priced Waltham in- 
ventory (BW —May7’49,p23). The 
stockholders, meanwhile, voted a reor- 
ganization plan. Everything seemed set 
for a fresh start. Then came more trou- 
ble. 

By the end of 1949, RFC had put up 
$4-million of its loan. The remaining 
$2-million, under the terms of the deal, 
was supposed to be set aside for mod- 
ermizing the plant. But Waltham 
wanted to use it for working capital. 
RFC balked. The trustees came back 
again. 
¢ Comeback—F inal! ifter a year of 
bickering, Teviah Sachs stepped into 
the picture. Sachs was an oldtimer in 
the watch business who at one time 
or another had been in every phase of 
it from manufacturing to retailing. He 
had joined Waltham vice-president 
in 1949. 

Sachs had faith in the Waltham 
watch. To prove it, he bought $100,- 
000 worth of Waltham stock, put up 
$50,000 of that in spot cash. Then he 
launched a high-power campaign dur 
ing the 1950 Christmas season to get 
rid of inventory and half-finished stock 
left over from the Hagerty regime. He 
succeeded in getting down pavments 
of over $600,000 from customers before 
they ever saw the watches—which he 
took as an indication that the trade 
still had faith in the Waltham name. 

When the sale was over, Waltham 
had sold 152,000 watches and grossed 
almost $3.5-million. With expenses 
deducted, the company had $2.6-mil- 
lion left to work with 

Today the company is pretty well 

back on its feet. All but $1.5-million 
of the RFC loan | been paid off 
This record is due in part, of course, 
to mobilization. A $3.5-million back 
log of defense contracts (speedometers, 
aircraft instrument waiting on the 
line. Seven hundred workers—three 
times as many as a ir ago—are back 
on the job. 
e Place in the Sun—In spite of Swiss 
competition, which American watch- 
makers call “rough but not unbeat 
able,” Sachs thinks there’s plenty of 
room for Waltham on the 1952 market. 
This fall he plans to introduce two 
brand-new 21-jewel watche He plans 
“intensive promotio through news- 
paper, radio, and t important— 
point-of-sale advert f 

Waltham feels that good watches 
are sold primaril 1 local jewelry 
stores. For this rea the company 
intends to “concentrate on the local 
level” in its promot scheme, back- 
ing that up with national advertising. 
It hopes to sell through 12,000 to 
15,000 of the 30,000-odd jewelry stores 
in the country—picking the “best” to 
help Waltham regain its reputation 
for quality. 
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THE MARKETING PATTERN 








{" WAS JUST a year ago that the 
customers turned away in droves 
—and stayed away. 

This has given manufacturers, 
merchandisers—and the Madison 
Avenue advertising _fraternity— 
something more than a slight case 
of qualms. 

But in the end it may be the 
thing for Madison Avenue’s neu- 
roses. 

For what we've had in the last 
year is a dramatic demonstration 
of the American customer’s ability 
to take it or leave it. The Ameri- 
can standard of living is so high 
that people can simply stop, or at 
least postpone, buying a very large 
share of what they’ve been taking. 

This is nothing new. As far 
back as 1798 the Rev. Thomas 
Malthus put the finger on it. The 
monumentally pessimistic author 
of the Malthusian law wrote: “In 
America, where the reward of labor 
is at present so liberal, the lower 
classes might retrench very consid- 
erably in a year of scarcity, without 
materially distressing themselves.” 

Today this range of optional 
consumption, as the economists 
call it, is far more important than 
it was 150 years ago. U.S. pro- 
duction has multiplied. As living 
standards have soared, a larger and 
larger share of the US.’ total 
production has fallen into the 
optional class. 

It was this line of reasoning— 
now backed by ample statistical 
evidence—that led Kenneth Gal- 
braith to explore “the unseemly 
economics of opulence” in_ his 
book, American Capitalism (BW— 
Feb.23'52,p120). 

With production in the U.S. 
running double what it was in pre- 
war days, this business of con- 
sumers’ options obviously becomes 
far more important than ever. But 
we have hardly had to worry about 
it since 1939. Up until this year 
the customers have been willing 
to take—and even stand in line to 
get—just about everything that in- 
dustry could produce. Even during 
the “inventory recession” of 1949, 
retail demand held remarkably 
steady. 


UST HOW MUCH produc- 
tion can the customers do 
without, if they choose to? There 
are estimates showing that across 
the whole range of the economy, 


including capital goods as well as 
consumer goods, customers could 
do without, or at least postpone, 
purchases of perhaps as much as 
40% of the country’s total produc- 
tion. 

On that of course, the 
customer's choice makes all the 
difference in how the U.S. 
economy operates. With customers 
able to vary their take by a third 
or more, there’s a_ tremendous 
potential for instability. Gross na- 
tional product is running about 
$335-billion a year, so the strength 
of customers’ appetites might make 
a difference of perhaps $100-bil- 
lion in the level of production. 
To complicate the problem, you 
need only a slight change to make 
a profound difference to business. 
Consumer expenditures dropped 
iess than $7-billion in the slump 
a year ago—from an annual rate 
of $208.2-billion in the first 
quarter of 1951 to $201.7-billion 
in the second quarter. 

That drop—3%—checked price 
advances across the board. Con- 
fidence cooled. Some _lines—tex- 
tiles and television—took a sharp 
beating. 

The jolt upset a good many 
of the maxims that, up until 1951, 
seemed to hold. It’s clear now that 
it’s not necessarily true that “if 
customers have the money, they'll 
spend it.” Nor do you get an al- 
most automatic shift to soft goods 
—textiles, clothing, food—when out- 
put of hard goods is cut. Above all, 
demand doesn’t necessarily move 
up as incomes climb. The cus- 
tomers can—and do—double their 
savings if they want. 


scale, 


HAT’S ROUGH on busi- 
ness and economists, though, 
is good for the selling fraternity. 
The salesman now has a very 
real justification. It will clearly 
take a lot of pushing—sales effort— 
to keep the tremendous U.S. pro- 
duction flowing smoothly in the 
future. The “hard sell’ is back 
(see page 22). The difference be- 
tween great prosperity and deep 
depression in the U.S. clearly de- 
pends on persuading the customers 
to keep on buying things that, 
however desirable, are fot necessi- 
ties. And that, you can argue, puts 
prosperity in the hands of the sales 
executive, the salesman—and Madi- 
son Avenue. 
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f DOUGLAS | 


AIRCRAFT 
INSTALLS 


shatterproof 


Alsyiite 


The sensational new material 
for shatterproof skylights, 
windows, walls and partitions 


Installs for less — Saves on light cost 


SIDEWALL INSTALLATION ac 
Douglas Aircraft, El Segundo, Calif. 
replacing corrugated metal siding 
with Alsynite panels. No special 
framing needed, 


Installs exactly 
hike corrugated 
metal 


No window 
fromes required 





ALSYNITE is a new kind of struc- 
tural glass made by combining glass 
fiber with resin. It lets light through 
but can't be seen through. It is shat- 
terproof, permanent and feather- 
light... is as easy to use as plywood. 
Ideal for new or existing buildings. 
Corrugated Alsynite nests with all 
standard corrugated roofing and 
siding. Flat Alsynite substitutes for 
glass in standard windows. Get 
better light and save money with 
shatter proof Alsynite. Seven color 
tints for decorative uses. Plants in 
California.and Ohio. 


MAIL TODAY 
Alsynite Company of America 








Dept. B. 4670 DeSoto St., San Diego, Calif. ' 


Please send complete information on 
Alsynite and name of nearest distrib. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
city STATE. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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No Charge... 


¢ 
be wu . . . for children, says 
UNITED STATES” Western Hotels. In a bid for 


family business, chain puts 


sa ” the under-14's up free. 
will have ZSAgeshape’ VENTILATION |"... 


been shooting ong with every- 
The “United States” was thing else in tl twar boom period 
seat Nines Shinhuné- (BW—Dec.8’51,p146). But hotel men 
ing & Dry Dock Co., have an uneasy | g that, instead of 
Newport News, Va. cashing in on t family boom, they’ve 
been losing out t 10tels 
Westen H ic., of Seattle, a 
chain of 22 tretching west of 
the Rockies { Vancouver to Los 
Angeles, figured t only 2.4% of its 
business last d be classed as 
family busine And so it has just 
decided to m il play for the 
trade it has be ing 
¢ No Fare—It tion is simple, but 
novel: It will h hildren under 14 
years old, who ympanied by one 


7 or both parents, for frec The parent 
pays the usual rate for the room. The 
ee FANS A it! hotel puts up ots as necessary 
OVER 200 ssure Wee | ies Bnd dows | 
The chain king beyond the 
A king-size job for fans — supplying the ventilation for the largest short-term n¢ ess that it hopes 
American-built liner afloat, the 990-ftr. “UNITED STATES”! Stale its plan will b Catch a young- 
air is exhausted from entire decks. Machinery spaces, boiler rooms ster when he +, and it won't be 
and enginé rooms are ventilated. Enormous quantities of air must many years bef traveling on his 
be supplied for ship-wide air conditioning services. And continuous own. There's a | chance that as a 
air supply is needed to operate special Vortex cleaners designed for grownup he'll the spot where he 
cinder eliminatica. had fun when a child 
; ; ‘ ¢ Problems—W est knows the plan 
For these important jobs, “Buffalo” Fans were chosen exclusively — won't be all Mavbe the hotels 
hundreds of them. The choice of these compact, durable, high- wit he snowed or wiih: chilean: 
performance “Buffalo” Fans is thoroughly in keeping with the high Youngsters oft in a lot of extra 
standards set by United States Lines Company. If you are planning service: will th reflected in the 
an air handling installation, plan it with “Buffalo” fans, the make tips? Meals { Idren are another 
that leading firms specify. problem. 
rhe chain is working on the answers. 
Its research kit t the Sir Francis 


SPACE-SAVERS! , ¥ a - ia o_o" Drake, in San | sco, is making up 


“Buffalo” Axial Flow Fans ‘ pe half a dozen Idren’s recipes and 
like this are serving aboard py menus. It’s t to keep the cost 
the UNITED STATES. | ot of the meals d Papa doesn’t like 
“Buffalo” was a pioneer in , q it when his children order a big meal 
designing this extremely \ and turn out t 
compact, lightweight, fan . it 
for both industrial and ; : 
marine use. Other fans in ' - : Bellhops and tresses are primed 
use are numerous “LL” i j 4d not to expect | tips, even if they 
Centrifugals, several of ; ‘ E Bart have to pull a « out of a ventilator 
ee yor cate gee | or warm a bott They are asked to 
high above the decks. . wai look at the pla 1 venture; appar- 
. me ently, thev are 1 nding in that spirit. 
¢ Example of Faith—With all the head- 
aches, the chain the courage of its 


f ee convictions. A ‘Toronto businessman, 

BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY who hadn’t heard about the free offer, 
458 BROADWAY OF BUFFALO, NEW YORK reserved rooms at the Hotel Georgia, 
PUBLISHERS OF “FAN° ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK Vancouver, for family—including 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. seven children, f them under 14. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities The hotel saw a good chance for a little 


too excited to eat 


4 
¢ 
~ | First For 


Tiitia si) 7 amen? CLL [e publicity, gamel ffered to take on 
PRESSURE BLOWING all seven free 
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The future of ~ , | & 
todays business — 
depends upon 

yesterdays records 


Here’s how you can get 





valuable extra protection, ~ 2 = 
unexpected savings ...with 





low-cost Recordak microfilming 


First of ail, Recordak microfilming en- 
ables you to put your large, unwieldy 
record accumulations on compact rolls 
of film which can’t be tampered with 
or altered without detection... which 
require only 2%, or less, of the present storage space. Imagine Le 
—as many as 7,000 letter-size documents filed on a roll that’s 
no larger than the palm of your hand! And each tiny image 
on the roll—photographically accurate and complete... sharp 
and clear in every detail when you view it in a Recordak 
Film Reader. 

This tremendous “‘de-bulking” makes it possible for you to vault- 
store all of your vital records —not just a “‘file-full”; makes it possible, 
too, for you to send complete sets of duplicate film records to any 














destination—quickly, conveniently. ain eae 
The cost of “‘playing it safe’’ with Recordak microfilming is ‘ 
often far less than the amount now represented in unnecessary —and 
ever-growing—floor space and filing equipment. For, today, you 
can order a Recordak Microfilmer—just right for your requirements on 
—on a surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis... and record 
your documents at a “hundred per minute” rate .. . for a fraction 
of a cent apiece. 
Get complete details on Recordak microfilming—now in- 
creasing protection and simplifying daily routines in 65 different 
types of business . . . thousands of concerns. Write Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — and 
its application to business systems 


“ Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 




















\\ 
Over a half million square feet 
of factory, office 

The shaded area on the floor plan indi- 
cates the air conditioned sections of the 
plant. Located here are offices, some ship- 

ing and stores, some manufacturing. 

he unshaded portion is mainly manufac- 
turing, partly shipping and storage area. 

Architectural firms that designed the main 
— were Mundie, Jensen, Bourke and 

avens, Chicago, and Bruce A. Gordon and 
pny ay et Mechanical engineering 
was by Samuel R. Lewis and Associates, Chi- 
cago. Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control was installed by L. H. Prentice Co., 
Chicago. Victor Charn of the Chicago firm, 
Ragnar Benson Inc., was the architect for the 
new factory area. Here mechanical engineer- 
ing was done by Nelson and Nettnin, Inc., 
=. Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control here was installed by O. A. 
Wendt Co., Chicago. 


Lens room temperature an 
exact 77 degrees 


To make sure the pitch used in polishing 
precision optics retains the proper con- 
sistency, Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control keeps the temperature 
exactly 77 degrees in the lens polishing 
room, right. And in Bell and Howell's film 
plant in Rochester, N. Y., customized 
temperature control guards another vital 
manufacturing process. There, a variety 
of temperatures —all different—are held 
at the critical level with a tolerance of 
only one-half of one degree Centigrade. 


How Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control 
Helps Bell and Howell Meet Wide 


Range of Temperature Needs 


Specially designed system provides precision industrial control, finest « 


These dramatic photographs of Bell 
and Howell's Chicago plant demon- 
strate the kind of operation that has 
made the company one of the world’s 
leading manufacturers of motion pic- 
ture projectors, cameras and microfilm 
equipment. 

And they serve, too, to demonstrate 
the great flexibility of Honeywell Cus- 


\ tomized Temperature Control. 


At Bell and Howell, this specially 
designed system provides factory 
personnel, office workers and executives 


| 


mfort—and saves fuel 


with the finest kind of comfort. 

But there’s more to the story. 

Many phases of an operation that pro- 
duces such equipment as 
cameras, projectors and film demand 
extremely precise temperatures. These, 
too, are provided by Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control 

And it’s this customized control sys- 
tem that enables Bell and Howell to 
save a great deal on fuel bills each year 
— by setting back the temperature at 
night in big factory areas. 


prec 1sion 


av 
ME: mt jeg Bit 





In the company’s prosection salon often as 
many as 50 persons meet to view business 
and training films. Smoking is permitted, 
yet the air is never clouded. Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control takes care of 
thar— removing stale air and replenishing it 
with fresh air for complete comfort. 


The final test line for Bell and Howell’s 
famous 16 mm. Filmosound projector is 
shown above. It is in this area that Honey- 
well Customized Temperature Control makes 
possible great fuel savings. For here a master 
thermostat can be turned down at night to 
lower temperatures when the area is notin use. 


{ 
Executive offices like this are perfectly com- 
fortable—no matter how changeable the 
weather outside. Because in the office area 
Honeywell Customized Control provides an 
individual thermostat for every room. This 
thermostat can be adjusted by room occu- 
pants to give them the exact temperatures 


they want. And the ultimate in comfort such 
a system guarantees is shared by all who 
work in this part of the plant—secretaries, 
typists, restaurant personnel and executives. 
This raises efficiency and helps make Bell 
and Howell a pleasant, comfortable place to 
work—in August as well as in January. 


For Comfortable, Even Warmth in New or Existing 
Public Buildings, Install Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a factory, store, office, 
school, garage—or any size public build- 
ing —new or existing —there’s a Honey- 
well Customized Temperature Control 
System to meet your heating and ven- 
tilating problems. 

Once equipped with a Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control Sys- 
tem, you'll have the right kind of con- 
trols to keep your employees, customers 
and tenants comfortable—and you'll 
save fuel besides. 

For full facts on Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control, call your local 


Honeywell office. There are 91 across 
the nation. Or mail the coupon today. 


“You can’t beat it for comfort—or for 
industrial temperature control,” 
says R. L. Chrychel, Bell and Howell’s Vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 


“Our Honeywell Customized Temper- 
ture Control system scores high on 
both counts. We've found comfortable 
employees work better and are happier. 
And in certain phases of manufacturing 
we can’t take chances when it comes 
to temperature.” 


Honeywell 
Frat in Covttiols 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Dept. BW-3-70, Mi lis 8, Mi 


_ 








mi d in learning how 
your Customized Temperature Control Sys- 
tems for public buildings can help my 
business. 

a 


Name 





Firm Nome 





Address. 





City________Lone___ State. 
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the case of 
2 men in seat 14 


Here’s the secret. He could be one of our executives 


; 
: 
‘ 
‘ 
: 


flying to a Solar plant to discuss the installation 
of new processing equipment, to better serve our 


customers in that area. 


Or, he could be a Solar Sure Spec sales engineer 
hurrying to see a small manufacturer who 

needs special warehouse service to meet Defense 
schedules and Civilian production, too. 


We have 170 men just like the man in seat 14, 


on the move every day to give our customers— 


service dependable as the sun 


SOLAR STEEL CORPORATION 


See your classified telephone directory for nearest office 


. . . _ 
spec General Offices, UNION COMMERCE BUILOING, CLEVELAND, OHIO © 
. a 


ov 


PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Grand Rapids Philadelphia 
i la Porte, Ind Rochester, N. Y. 
Kalamazoo 
! New Haven 
Washington, D. C. Worcester, Mass. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





A consent judgment wound up Justice 
Dept.’s antitrust case against the big 
three in carbon dioxide and drv ice 
production. Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Air Reduction Cx ind Wyandotte 
Chemicals may no longer buy the 
entire output of certain carbon dioxide 
producers. Liquid Carbonic must sell 
two plants. All three must sell to dis- 
tributors on “nondiscriminatory” terms. 

: } 
Pay-as-you-see TV got a test workout 
in California. Int tional Telemeter 
Corp. set up the test at its Santa 
Monica plant. An electronic eye con- 
nects with a cash < attached to the 
viewer's set at hom Io see a show, 
the viewer simp! nserts the right 
coins into the box. Another test is 
scheduled for Palm Springs soon. 

e 
Buying power shrank in January, Com- 
merce Dept. reports. Personal income 
dropped from its December, 1951, 
peak of $258.6-billion to $257.3-billion, 
though it was still 5 ithead of Janu- 
arv, 1951. The r ns: smaller cor- 
porate dividend payments and a lag 
in farm income. 

o 
Namm’s, Inc., Brooklyn department 
store, became Namm-Loeser’s It 
bought out the trade name, trademark, 
and goodwill of the old store after the 
Logast Syndicate wound up its last sale 
(BW—Feb.16’52,p24 

: . 

Superlatives in food stores come thick 
and fast. Kroger opened a giant new 
supermarket in Cincinnati—equipped 
for gourmets and budgeters alike. Balti- 
more Markets, Inc., of Philadelphia 
opened what it calls the world’s largest 
food store in Lancaster, complete with 
children’s wear, a TV retreat for tired 
shoppers, and space for clubs to hold 
meetings. 
Dan River Mills had record sales of 
$112-million in 1951, a 27% increase 
over 1950. Earnings, however, con- 
formed to the textile pattern. They 
dropped to $3.77 a common share 
from $4.65 in 195 

— 
Incentive Library is the name Cappel, 
McDonald & Co., New York, dubbed 
its new business reference organiza- 
tion. It contains case histories of mer- 
chandise prize plan umpaign themes, 
and rules to help sales executives. 

* 
No parrots, please. . The Ohio 
Liquor Board refused to let Wiede- 
mann Brewery, Cincinnati, use a 
trained parrot to advertise its beer. It 
would set a bad precedent, the board 
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Next Week 


385,000 More Mouths 
To Feed (NEXT YEAR 20,000,000 MORE) 


LION Petro-Chemistry is helping solve one of the world’s 
most urgent problems—how to feed the earth’s rapidly grow- 
ing population from the same amount of crop-producing land 


In the years to come, nitrogen ferti- 
lizer will be needed in tremendous 


volume to step up the productivity of 


the world’s acreage. Unfortunately, 
this miracle-working plant food has 
been in chronically short supply. 


Now, however, Lion Oil Company 
combines natural gas, air and water 


to produce high-quality, low-cost 
nitrogen fertilizer materials. Often 
these materials more than double crop 
production per acre. Despite steadily 
increasing production of nitrogen, 
demand far outstrips supply. 


Through petro-chemistry, Lion is 
constantly broadening the uses to 


which petroleum and natural gas 
may be put. Today, there are more 
than 60 Lion products, including 
such diverse specialties as asphalt 
paints and butane fuel, as well as 
gasolines, oils and fertilizers. To- 
gether they have made possible the 
continuing growth of Lion Oil. 


Keep Your Eye On LION OIL COMPANY El Dorado, Arksasas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field . .. More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 





How to Live Easily With Salary Controls 


GENERAL SALARIES 
can be boosted by... 


ee Fl 


BONUS, PROFIT SHARING: 
Company total can be hiked... 


eee ‘a 


NEW BONUS PLANS 
can be set up out of ... 


all 


STOCK OPTION AND PURCHASE PLANS 
must meet all these conditions: 


eee od 


NR 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS 
are authorized if... 


eee 


NEW OVERTIME PLANS 
for regular workweek extension 


10% over January, 1950 level 
6% per year for merit or length 
of service 

amount needed to maintain wage- 
salary ratio 


by any unused portion of general 
formulas above (except merit- 
length of service) 

if number of people in bonus 
group increases 


any unused portion of formulas 
for general salary increases (ex- 
cept merit-length of service) 


generally conform to requirements 
for restricted stock options under 
1950 tax regulation 

option price must be at least 95% 
of market value (exception: if 
stock purchase by employee is for 
raising capital, price may be un- 
der 95% subject to SSB approval) 


3 payments for employee purchase 


of stock must not extend beyond 
10 years 


4 warranty required declaring plan 


won't be used in seeking price in- 
creases 


1 straight commission employees 
77 


age of three years 1946-1950) 


2 salary-plus-commission employees 


can have salary portion boosted 
to 77 % of base period 


1 they cover both wage and salary 


employees and have WSB ap- 
proval or 


2 employees pay at least 40% of 


cost or 
they are an extension of existing 
plan 


1 for foremen, supervisors, profes- 


sional engineers and closely-re- 
lated employees 


2 at only straight-time rate (no time- 


and-a-half, unless SSB approves) 


1 if cost of specific items covered by 


account increases 
if job circumstances change 
(needs SSB approval) 


really mean any- 
yes—with quali- 


Does salary control 
thing? The answer 
fications. 

Putting a ceiling on salaries is a 
Olitical myst as long as there is any 
Rind of wage contr What’s more, 
unlimited pay boosts for the some 
44-million person ider Salary Sta- 
bilization Board rul ould dent any 
inflation controls 

The tablé show ever, just how 
much a company lo, and still stay 
within the law. Ol sly, 
is asking for trouble if it tries to raise 
a vice-president’s salary from $20,000 
a year to $50,000. ‘That’s simply illegal 
e Ways Around—On the other hand, 
take the case of bonuses. Regulations 
put a dollar ceiling on bonuses. But 
they allow a good of discretion to 
management in allotting the total fund 
If a company want boost compensa- 
tion of a $20,00( ice-president, it 
might work out this way 

Say the $20,000-a-year man got a 
$1,000 bonus in 19 [wo others got 
$3,000 and $10,000. By adding these 
three bonuses, thx mnpany gets a 
bonus ceiling of $14,000. Under the 
SSB rules, it could give as much as 
$10,000 to the $20,000 man in bonus, 
split the rest betw the other two. 

That’s a good example of the phi 

losophy of SSB: Put a tight lid on total 
compensation, but give management as 
much leeway as possible in distributing 
the money. 
e Softening the Blow—SSB and its ad- 
ministrative body, t Office of Salary 
Stabilization, hav 1 long way in 
the past few weeks toward making sal- 
ary controls easy to vith. This week 
SSB took still another step in that 
direction. As a f ip to a Wage 
Stabilization Board der, it put the 
finishing touches on a regulation cover- 
ing pensions and deferred profit-sharing 
plans. 

SSB’s regulation 
closely the WSB ord 

e Pensions ha be approved 
beforehand under the tax laws; retire 
ment age must be at least 65; and 
payments must be over the life- 
time of the retired employee 
getting pensions before 65 must have 
payments scaled down accordingl; 

e Deferred profit-sharing payments 
(1) can’t be started for at least 10 
years from the time the employee joins 
the plan and (2) must be payable over 
at least a 10-year period 

The SSB pension order will be issued 


shortly. It will just about round out 


i comp: inv 


follow pretty 
which says 


Those 
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How you can help conquer CANCER 


Year after year, the outlook for con- 
trolling cancer grows brighter. Scien- 
tists are learning more about how and 
why cancer occurs, and are deyeloping 
new methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. In addition, centers for the early 
detection of cancer are being increased, 
additional hospitals devoted exclusive- 
ly co its treatment are opening, and 
greater numbers of doctors are being 
trained to combat cancer more effec- 
tively than ever before. 

As a result, hope for greater gains 
runs high. Even now there is progress 
to justify this hope. For example, if di- 
agnosed carly and ireated promptly and 
correctly, authorities say that 98 percent 
of cancers of the skin, 80 to 90 percent 
of cancers of the breast, and 85 percent 
of cancers of the rectum are curable. 
Cancer of other parts of the body also 
is being treated with greater success. In 
fact, it is estimated that some 70,000 
lives are now saved each year from can- 
cer—lives that, not so long ago, might 
not have been spared. 


According to the American Cancer 


Society, present cure rates could be 
doubled if those who develop cancer 
would seek medical help in time. This 
calls for greater public knowledge of 
cancer—particulariy its possible ““warn- 
ing signs.’’ While the symptoms of this 
disease are variable, no one should de- 
lay seeing the doctor if any of the fol- 
lowing signs occur: 

1. Any sore that does not heal promptly. 

2. A lump or thickening in the breast or else- 

where. 


. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
, Any change in o wart or mole. 
. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 
6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 
(Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer.) 


These “‘warnings” are NOT sure signs 
of cancer. In fact, relatively few people 
who have such symptoms are found to 
have the disease. Yet they indicate that 
something is wrong, and that the doctor 
should be consulted. Should his exam- 


ination reveal cancer, prompt treat- 
ment with X-ray, radium, or surgery — 
used separately or together—will great- 
ly increase the chances for cure. 

Moreover, since cancer may start 
without any “warning signs’”’ at all, 
periodic medical check-ups may help 
to safeguard against it. Such examina- 
tions are especially important tor peo- 
ple aged 50 and over. 

Doctors say that this important pre- 
cautionary measure should never be 
neglected, even though a person may 
feel perfectly well. In this connection, 
the experience of cancer detection cen- 
ters—which examine on/y seemingly 
healthy people—is reassuring. These 
centers report that only one out of 
every 100 people examined has cancer 
and, since the disease is usually de- 
tected early, the chances for cure are 
greatly increased. 

Today, by facing the facts about 
cancer, overcoming fear of it, and act- 
ing promptly when the disease is sus- 
pected, cancer may be controlled or 
cured in many cases. 
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Please send me a copy of 

our booklet, 452-S, “What | 

ou Should Know About 
Cancer.”’ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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Cut Fuel 
Costs at 
George School 


Some School, ——~¥ County, Pa., Main Build- 
ing in 1950 with 
Webster Electronic > hedeentee System of Steam 
Heating. The two newest buildings at George 
School also use Webster heating equipment, 
installed by Bowers Bros., Co., Phi sdciphas 
contractor. 
Five of the 28 steam-heated build- 
ings at George School, famous 60- 
year old preparatory school of the 
Society of Friends, were placed 
under Webster Moderator Control 
in 1950 with a reduction of $2,956 
in the cost of oil for the first heating 
season. 


Leon J. Baker, Chief Engineer, 
points out that the savings were 
achieved despite a 9% increase in 
radiation and an 8% degree day 
increase. 





Formerly, some buildings were 
overheated. A study of heating sys- 
tems used on other campuses led to 
the installation of a Webster Elec- 
tronic Moderator System in the 
Main Building. This provides con- 
tinuous steam flow, varied auto- 
matically with every change in out- 
door temperature. 


For the new Hallowell Art Center, 
the faculty apartment building and 
two of the boys’ dormitories, 
Webster EH-10 Moderator Systems 
provide pulsating steam flow, var- 
ied automatically by a Webster 
Outdoor Thermostat. 

The Webster Moderator System 
may belong in your heating plans. 


Call your Webster representative 
or write us for his name. 


Address Dept. BW-8 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO.! 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal | 








the agency’s toughest job: writing a 
set of major working rules for salaried 
people to match those for wage earners. 
One other order, exempting small 
businesses from the regulations, is still 
in the works. 

¢Can Move Around—In a couple of 
months, SSB also plans to lump to- 
gether all its general salary orders, 
clarifying some of them. As it is, the 
regulations give most companies con- 
siderable elbowroom. 

For one thing, practically all of them 
are self-administering. That means that 
in most cases management doesn’t have 
to apply.to SSB before it acts. All it 
has to do is keep a record of changes, 
showing that they comply with SSB 
tules. Reports have to be filed only in 
these cases: 

¢ Stock options installed since Jan. 
25, 1951. 


plants. 

e Increases in total bonus funds 
or new bonus plans. (This may soon 
be changed, requiring only the keeping 
of company records.) 

Onlv on the adjustment of inter- 
plant inequities does a company have 
to apply for SSB approval first. 
¢ Room at the Top—If you run down 
the list of regulations, you'll find there 
is room for upward adjustment in 
almost every instance, beginning with 
the 10% hike allowed over January, 
1950, salary levels. 

One SSB official says only half of 
U.S. industry has actually raised man- 
agement pay the full 10% since 1950. 
That means many still have leeway 
there. Add to that merit and length- 
of-service increases, and a company has 
another handy tool for keeping its 
salaried people happy. Under merit or 
service rules, a man making $10,000 
could get a $1,000 raise as long as the 
company’s total merit increases stayed 
within 6%. 

Then, too, a lot of companies haven’t 
used SSB’s ratio formula. That lets 
management pay catch up with wage 
increases. Right now it’s a rather com- 
plicated formula that probably will be 
simplified. 
¢ Thawing the Freeze—There are ways 
to ease the bonus limitations, too. 
Generally, bonuses are frozen at the 
1950 dollar level or the average of three 
years, 1946-1950. But that doesn’t 
mean bonuses can’t be raised. One 
way is by using all or part of permissible 
salary increases, if there is any left. 

Besides that, a company’s bonus 
fund can be increased if the number 
of people entitled to the bonus grows 
through hiring, promotion, or trans- 
fers. Say a company had 20 engineers 
who got a 1950 bonus. If 10 more en- 
gineers are added to that group, man- 
agement can boost the fund by an 
amount equal to 10 times the average 


e Schedules of salaries for new 


Try the modern pencil 

that’s so much easier 
to hold and use... 
You'll like the way it 
writes—black, clear 
folate Mal (-Yola 


Futura is a Tryrex Pencil — 
that means it’s shaped to 
fit your hand — won't roll. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 


Springfield, N. J. 
Makers of OMEGA Color Pencils 











CRAM’S 
BUSINESS MAN’S 


AT LA 1950 CENSUS 


EDITION 
Four previous editions have estab- 
lished this Atlas as a time saver 
and a money maker. Compiled 
and edited for a busy man who 
wants the facts—and quickl 

Send today for descriptive folder 
or order one on your letterhead at 
$17.50 prepaid on 

FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 
WASHINGTON ST 
ANAPOLIS 7. IND 
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bonus paid to the engineers in 1950. 
And the company needn’t pay the 
extra bonus money to the new en- 
gineers: It can distribute it just to the 
old hands if it wants to. 

¢ Lures—SSB has done other things to 
help management handle executive pay 
problems. Stock options, for instance, 
have been legal since last fall. They 
aren't considered compensation, as 
such, but for top executives they can 
be attractive inducements in place of 
salary boosts. 

This week SSB wrote a new amend- 
ment to the stock option rules, lump- 
ing options and straight stock purchase 
ae together. One important change: 
Employee option or purchase plans 
used chiefly to raise capital (and you 
have to prove that to SSB’s satisfaction) 
can be priced below the 95% of market 
value minimum in the general regula- 
tion. 
¢ Helping Hand—Watching the salary 
controllers work, you get the impression 
that the bureau is there as much to 
help management as to limit what it 
can do. Their handling of expense 
accounts is an example. Salesmen’s 
commission rates can't be changed, but 
SSB has agreed in a number of cases 
to let companies raise a salesman’s ex- 
ense fund if he is losing a lot of pay 
fcuue he is shifted into a new ter- 
ritorv. 
¢ Fresh Start—Salarv controllers think 
they've overcome a lot of the criticism 
they came in for last year. Heavy back- 
logs have been cut down in all but a 
few spots. From the first of the year 
through Feb. 15, SSB disposed of 7,500 
cases. Its backlog today is about 5,000, 
out of 19,000 petitions handled since 
July, 1951. Cases are coming in at a 
500-a-week clip, but disposals right now 
are staying ahead of new cases. 

The cutback in SSB’s backlog stems 
chiefly from a drive in January, when 
the staff worked nights and Saturdays 
to clean out as many petitions as pos- 
sible. Since then, the agency has been 
getting billets-doux from grateful men 
in management. 
¢ Hold-Ups—The biggest bottlenecks 
are cases involving bonuses, fringe bene- 
fits, merit increases without a plan, 
pensions, new salary-range plans, sales- 
men’s commissions, and growth indus- 
tries. 

Most of the trouble comes when 
companies want to make exceptions. 
That's especially true of growth indus- 
tries. They are often new, closely held 
companies. Their top men, seeing big 
money for the first time, want to take 
some of it out in salaries. The answer 
usually is “no,” but sometimes they 
get the green light. 
¢ Cracking Down—This doesn’t mean 
SSB is lifting the gate on salaries. The 
reverse is closer to the truth. Enforce- 
ment was at the top of the agenda at 
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American Business Leaders use WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
to improve profits and human relations 








Tales travel fast 


People enjoy hearing and telling tales. 
Interesting stories are passed on quickly 
to all who will listen and often in the 
process of telling, unfounded rumors be- 
come accepted as confirmed facts. 


Some Tales Are About You 


Business, companies and products are 
popular subjects for tale-tellers — and 
your company and your products are 
subjects of some of the tales. People are 
telling and hearing about your pro- 
gressive policies and excellent products 
or they are making the grapevine hum 
with unfounded, unfavorable rumors. 
You can’t stop the tale-telling. but you 
can help make the tales truthful. 


Facts Should Replace Rumors 


The most effective procedure for mak- 
ing a worthy company the subject of 
favorable gossip is to put the facts in 
print and circulate them widely. Facts 
explained in detail and illustrated in 
booklets, folders, broadsides and cata- 
logs can supply tale-tellers with the sub- 
stance for interesting, constructive sto- 
ries. Facts can be caused to travel as 
speedily as rumors. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 
The responsibility of creating effective 
printed literature for your business need 
not deter you. Here is what you do first, 
before you set pencil to paper: Ca// in a 
good printer. Let him apply his skill and 
experience to your job right from the 
very start. You will then find that the 
work is simplified, the planning speeded 
up and the cost kept at a minimum, 
Good printers have a habit of using 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers for 
their outstanding jobs. Printers know 
that they can rély on Warren papers 
for (1) superior printing surfaces, (2) 
uniform printing surfaces. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, 
Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER— BETTER PRINTING 


atG. U.S. PAT. Ong 


Nee > 
i STAN DARD } 


Printing fapers 


49 





PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULES 


If you have a Yoder slitter you can 
buy mill-width coils instead of slit 
strands. Sources of supply of mill- 
width coils are more numerous, so 
you can buy wherever you like, at 
substantially lower prices, and obtain 
quicker deliveries. 


Inventory requirements, too, are 
greatly reduced, because you can, in 
a few hours, meet expected and un- 
expected demands for slit strands 
from a relatively small stock of mill- 
width coils of the proper gauges. 
This means better control, not only 
of coiled strip supply, but of pro- 
duction planning. You will find 
production schedules much easier 
to meet. 


For requirements as low as 100 tons 
per month, direct savings alone may 
be sufficient to repay your invest- 
ment in a Yoder slitter in the short 
time of one year. 


For information on the respective 
merits of different types and sizes of 
slitters and accessories, as well as on 
the economics of slitter operation, 
time studies and other data, send for 
new Yoder illustrated Slitter Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenve © Cleveland 2, Ohic 


SLITTERS 





this week’s board meeting. Up to now, His vice-chairman is V. Henry Roths- 
SSB hasn’t been able to do much check- child II, an authority on executive com- 
ing, because its staff is small. pensation. Joseph D. Cooper, a voung 
Admittedly a big job, enforcement government car in, heads up the 
will be strengthened with the opening Office of Salary Stabilization. With 
of 14 regional SSB offices. Two already _ that setup, the salary agency weds prac- 
are operating in New York and Boston. tical business sense with government 
Another four will open soon in Phila- knowhow. 
delphia, Detroit, San Francisco, and Rothschild th businessmen will 
Cleveland. eventually come to accept the general 
e¢ The Stars—Most of the credit for rulings, thus lightening the burden of 
streamlining SSB goes to Justin Miller, exception cases. “Management will just 
chairman since last fall. He’s head of have to learn,” he says, “that we’re 
the National Assn. of Radio and Tele- not down here to make exceptions, un- 
vision Broadcasters and a former judge. less there are awful good reasons.” 


H. 


HANS JERGEN HAGGE ROBERT HAGGE 


OLD HANDS GUIDE THE YOUNG to Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. Its 
top management, in the saddle 40 years, is nearing retirement age. Board chairman Hans 
Jergen Hagge is 65, president W. H. Burhop is 62. Hagge’s son, Robert, the new execu- 
tive vice-president, is only 36. He represents company’s program of 


Forestalling Corporate Old Age 


A company, just like a human being, An 18-month study convinced them 
sometimes has to face the fact that that they had to do three things 
it is growing old. It is asking for trou- e Pick out tential top man- 
ble if it doesn’t plan for its old age by agement team among the company’s 
training younger men to step into top younger men. 
posts as the older management men e Start an inter 
retire. ing program. 
Nobody knows this any better than ¢ Decentralize operations. 
the men running Employers Mutual The reason is obvious: Age has 
Liability Insurance Co. of Wisconsin. caught up with the present manage- 


ve executive train- 
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UNIBESTOS FOR TEMPERATURES UP TO 1200° F. 





AMOCEL FOR TEMPERATURES UP TO 600° F. 





y, plants serve 


many industries’ 
needs for... 
INSULATIONS 


for industrial, commercial 





and railroad use 


ASBESTOS PACKINGS 
and GASKETS 


ASBESTOS TEXTILES 
STEEL RAMEOes UNARCO INSULATIONS ARE FAMOUS FOR 


and Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


REFRIGERATION High Thermal Efficiency Plus... 


SPECIALTIES 
for auto trucks, trailers and 


railroad eae Insulations are used for only one reason—to save money! And No. 1 on the 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT list of requisites is high efficiency year-after-year. Unarco insulations are 
SPECIALTIES famous for this long service. Unibestos and Amocel, for example, resist all 
normal hazards; may be removed and re-used repeatedly without damage 
or loss of efficiency. In all Unarco insulations you get over 34 years of 
problem-solving experience for the utmost in user—economy. 
Write for a copy of ““UNARCO Insulations,’”’ Form No. 76-109. 


TAILORED -TO-FIT INSULATIONS ASBESTOS TEXTILES AND PACKINGS 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Motor Freight hauls 
its share of the 


TAX LOAD 


The commercial motor transport in- 
dustry in 1950, while representing 
only 17% of the total motor vehicle 
registrations in the United States, 
contributed 32.6% of all the street 
and highway use tax income. 

In 1951, P*l*E for example, paid all 
the taxes every business pays, in- 
cluding income tax, property taxes, 
social security, unemployment, fran- 
chise, sales and excise taxes—PLUS 
$1,050,000 highway use taxes. 





“. .. backed up by a poten- 
tial successor at least 15 

years his junior .. .” 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL starts on p. 50 


ment group. They’ve been at the helm 
for most of Employers Mutual's 40-year 
history. 

e Six to Go—Within the next three 
years, four top executives and two resi- 
dent vice-presidents will reach retire- 
ment age—65. On top of that, Hans 
Jergen Hagge, who actively headed the 
firm’s operations during most of its life, 
is now 65. He stepped out of the 
presidency a few weeks ago to become 
board chairman. 

Hagge and his oldtimers built Em- 
ployers Mutual into the nation’s sec- 
ond-largest seller of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. In 195] its premium 
income was $69.3-million. Of that 
$47.4-million was in workmen’s com- 
pensation. The company got started 
in 1911 right after Wisconsin passed 
the country’s first workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance law. Hagge joined the 
company five weeks after its start, by 
1914 was general manager. He’s held 
that job in fact, if not in title, ever 
since. Today Employers Mutual writes 
42% of all workmen’s compensation in 
Wisconsin, operates in every state (ex- 
cept those excluding private handling 
of such insurance) plus Hawaii and 
Washington, D. C. 

Besides that, it writes group health 
and accident, automobile, public liabil- 
ity, and other types of casualty policies. 
Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
is a separate company with the same 
management. 
¢ Rehabilitation—Besides pioneering in 
the writing of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the company has stressed 
from the start safety education and re- 
habilitation of injured workmen. Since 
1928, it has operated a physiotherapy 
treatment center at its headquarters in 
Wasau, Wis. 

No group of new management men 
could be expected to know all the facets 
of such a business so intimately as those 
nearing retirement. That’s the back- 
ground for the decision to (1) train 
new management and (2) decentralize 
decision-making. 

An outside consultant and a special 
management committee made these 
recommendations: 

¢ Replacements must be trained 
for the six men soon to retire: W. H. 
Burhop, 62, the new president; C. H. 
Brimmer, 63, secretary; H. H. Bower, 
63, treasurer; B. E. Kuechle, 62, vice- 
president, claims; and M. B. Goff, 62, 
and Roy Elwess, 62, the resident vice- 
presidents in Chicago and Twin Cities. 

¢ Executive training should be set 
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igement handed a 


decentralization plan to its 14 branch 


managers. 


It calls fe 


9 the branches to 


take over such matters as budgeting, 
hiring, salary ranges within over-all com- 
pany limits, size of their payrolls, and 
insurance risk to be accepted. 

Young Hagge puts it this way: “We 
want to cut the umbilical cord that 
runs from the home office straight out 
to all the branch offices.” 
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To be sure, it’s Cutler- Hammer 
For performance... 


Electric motors have many jobs. Some operate almost con- 
tinvously; others must wait hours or days between uses. 

ble Cutler-Hammer Control assures immediate and 
uniform response from every motor every time 





eee 


The dependable response of electric motors becomes vital 
wherever precision is in the of mechan- 
ical equipment. Dependable Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol protects both men and machines. 





7 


Delays can be disastrous in fie handling, processing or 
manvtacturing of many things. Dependable C-H Control 
quickly pays for itself wherever failure of faulty performance 
of an electric motor can mean losses, 


Electric motors have played a great discovered definite advantages in 
part in making America strong and Cutler-Hammer general pur- standardizing on one make of motor 
abundant. They have lifted the bur- pose motor control is recoom- control...Cutler-Hammer Motor 
den of brute labor from the backs of mended by a majority of all Control. Specifying Cutler-Hammer 
men. They have made machines pos-_ e/ectricmotormanufacturers, insures uniform dependability for al/ 
sible that do almost anything better, isfeaturedasstandardequip- motor drives. It avoids confusing var- 
faster and at a lower cost. This na- ment by machinery builders, ations in control units. It permits in- 
tion’s manufacturing plants today em- is carried in stock by recog- terchangeability. It simplifies main- 
ploy more than 10,000,000 electric nized electrical wholesalers tenance. It minimizes both investment 
motors. So it is easy to understand everywhere, and storage space needed for adequate 
why motor control, the equipment that reserve stocks of units and parts. To 
directs and protects these millions of be sure, you too should insist on 
motors, both merits and receives just CUTLER-HAMMER Cutler-Hammer. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
about the most careful selection of all Bes : hi, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
industrial purchases. Thiel Mathitela— 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Many users of electric motors have Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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“The person I have in mind for this 
position should have unlimited 
abilities, take shorthand and type 
rapidly, possess keen imagination, 
initiative, sense of responsibility, 
ate knowledge of all office 
machines, bookkeeping, filing 


COLLIER’S 





” 


“Can you type?” 


JOHN ALBANO 








How to Pick a Secretary 


Some management men just look. But a lot of others 
prefer the qualification certificates granted—after searching 
tests—by the National Secretaries Assn. : 


There’s no denying that some top 
management men, like the one in the 
cartoon, hire secretaries for their looks. 
It’s also true that: 

¢ A good-looking girl isn’t always 
a good secretary. 

¢ Good secretaries can save a lot 
of time for executives by doing some 
routine work. 

¢ Hiring of top-level secretaries has 
been pretty much a_ trial-and-error 
proposition. 

That last item was never more true 
than today. Because of the big shortage 
of female help, just about any run-of- 
the-mill stenographer, if she’s pretty 
enough, can hire herself out as a sec- 
retary. The boss has to take his chances 
on whether she’s good. 
¢ Profession—The National Secretaries 
Assn. has set out to change that. It 
wants to (1) help management and (2 
upgrade secretaries to the professional 
class. Last year for the first time the 
group issued CPS certificates—Certified 
Professional Secretary. The idea: If a 
girl can pass this test then she is as 
much a professional in her field as a 
CPA is in accounting. 

This week the NSA was again asking 
for applications from secretaries in all 

arts of the country. To take the 12- 
our exam, applications have to be on 
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file by June 1. (Address: Dorothy Bent- 
ley, Committee on Qualifications, 611 
W’. Ottawa St., Lansing, Mich.) The 
exams will be held Oct. 17-18 at a 
number of schools around the country. 
There’s a small fee. An applicant has 
to be at least 25 and have experience 
ranging from three to seven years, de- 
pending on her education level. 

¢ Replacement—NSA was set up in 
1942, later formed the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries with the job of 
organizing the CPS program. The in- 
stitute found businessmen quick to 
support the idea. The reason is obvious: 
A girl who has won a CPS is a pretty 
safe bet to become a top-notch execu- 
tive aide who won’t have to be replaced 
after a couple of months. 

Judging by last year’s examinations, 
any secretary boasting a CPS should 
qualify as a management man’s right 
arm. More than 365 women applied to 
take the test, but only 281 were found 
eligible. Of the 281, only 62 were 
awarded CPS certificates (65 fell down 
in accounting). 

Questions covered general secretarial 
practices, economics, business law, gram- 
mar, shorthand, accounting, personality, 
public relations. 
¢ Lunch Date?—Some questions pre- 
sented typical office problems. Here’s 
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To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 


TRADE ARK 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


New “‘Autopoint” 
“VINYLITE” 
BILLFOLDS 
Simulated Pin Seal 

Lizard and Alligator Grains 
Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint”’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm's 


Pencil Costs IN HALF! 
Let us show you how. Famous “Avto- 
point” Pencils for Organization use 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency —can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 
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AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. BW-3, Chicago 40, Ill. 
Send copy of booklet “Your37 Sales Plans”, 
and cai of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. 

O Send money-saving facts and quantity prices 
on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 
Name 
Company. 
Position 
Street Address 


City. _Zone. 
© Check here to have represe: 



































BROWNHOIST 


diesel electric 
locomotive-cranes 


» prove to be a profitable investment 


7 Scores of cost-minded executives have found that Industrial Brownhoist Diesel 
Electric Locomotive-Cranes are labor saving, time saving investments because they speed 
up material handling with magnet, hook or bucket. @ Because of their tractive 
power and “rapid” acceleration they also do the job of a switch engine. Because 
of their rugged construction and limited number of moving parts, they continue to 
do their job efficiently—with a minimum of maintenance costs —long after they have 
been charged off the books. @ Write today for complete facts about how an Industrial 


Brownhoist Diesel Electric Locomotive-Crane can be a profitable investment for you. 


BROWNHOIST 


builds better cranes q 


230 TOM WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE CAR OUMPER 


gd, > at 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION «+ BAY CITY, MICH. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago, Conedian 
Brownhoist, Lid, Montreal, Quebec @ AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles 











one of the multiple-choice questions 

“Mr. Y., a married man, is one of the 
best customers of your organization 
He comes to your chief's office fre- 
quently and is becoming quite personal 
in his‘manner to you. One day in your 
chief's absence he invites you to lunch. 
Knowing that he is married (and that 
he might try to obtain confidential in- 
formation from you), you refuse. Mr. 
Y. asks why. What do you tell him?” 

The answers to pick from were 

A. Say nothing, pretending you 
hadn’t heard the question 

B. Say you nev uccept invitations 
from married men 

C. Tell him your chief wouldn’t like 
the idea of your lunching with him 

D. Say that you had another lunch- 
con engagement 

E. Tell him that you never mix 
business with pleast 

I'o find out whether the questions 

in the 1951 exam covered what most 
men want in a secretary, NSA sent 44 
questions to each applic int’s boss. 
e Many Duties—More than 100 re- 
ported their secretar were expected 
to prepare payrolls and budgets, keep 
the boss’ personal records, compose let 
ters on their own, gather material for 
reports. A few secretaries prepared for 
board mectings, plotted graphs, made 
out the company income tax, and gath 
ered material for speeches 

All but 11 of the management men 
agreed on this definition of a top-level 
secretary: 

“Performs general office work in re- 
lieving executives and others of minor 
executive duties; takes dictation (short- 
hand or Stenotype makes appoint 
ments; imterviews pe ople coming to 
office (shunting aside those who needn’t 
sce the boss); supervises other em 
ployees; writes routine letters on own 
initiative.” 

This year’s tests will be as hard as the 
1951 set, but even more scientifically 
designed. NSA hired a research psy- 
chologist, Dr. H. Brandt, to prepare 
the 1952 tests. He played a big part 
in putting together the present armed 
forces induction test 

Right way to turn down a luncheon 
date, according to NSA: Phrase D. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





88,000 GE employees are eligible to 
eam free shares of GE stock as a bonus 
for buying U.S. savings bonds (BW— 
Sep.8’51,p98). Last year 83,000 em- 
ployees used the stock bonus plan to 
buy bonds. Total sales ran over $20 
million. 


. 
Reading Racks Idea used by General 
Motors is being adopted by more and 
more companies in their employee com 
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Tinnerman Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Architects: Mc George-Hargett & Associates 
Builders: The Sam W. Emerson Co. 


"lesen 


ef 
My didiadiaay 
The new home of Speep Nut fasteners 
is a combination of practical planning 
and architectural artistry, a design-for- 
efficiency, the last word in modern pro- 
duction and management facilities. But 
its keynote is an obvious preparedness to 
meet the challenges and opportunities pre- 
sented by changing economic conditions. 





; * new Tinnerman building is 

designed for flexibility. Most of its in- 

terior space, for offices and factory en- 

closures, is subdivided by Mills Mov- 

able Metal Walls. Pictured at the left 

is a typical executive office equipped hs 
with metal and glass partitions. 


Mills Movable Metal Walls are solid, { 
attractive, insulated and sound- 
proofed. Easily erected, they require 
practically no maintenance and can 
be moved —quickly, conveniently and 
at very low cost—to fit any new layout 
or change in space requirements. 
Changes can usually be made over- 
night or during a weekend, without 
interrupting normal business routine. 
This maximum mobility with mini- 
mum labor is the result of the dem- 
onstrably superior quality of Mills 
Movable Metal Walls, developed 
through more than 30 years of accept- 
ing complete responsibility for their 
design, construction and installation. 


MILLS al METAL WALLS 


(oN eer Mt. 


Your organization will never be the victim of “frozen space” —an obstacle to 
preparedness —if you equip your buildings with Mills Movable Metal Walls. 
Why not look into the possibility now? Write for Mills Catalog No. 51. 
We will be happy to give you further information upon request. 


THE MILLS COMPANY + 96 WAYSIDE ROAD « CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





COFFIN-REDINGTON gains distribution 
advantages in SACRAMENTO 


Coffin-Redington Company, ns ee of 
Brunswig Drug Co., is another blu 
national firm with’ newly-built See 
pat facilities in the Sacramento Heart- 
d. In this favored area business and 
industry gain inland security, plus a 
strategic central tion only minutes 
from market in California’s booming 
Central Valleys and within overnight 


haul of 11,000,000 people state-wide. 
For decentralized manufacturing the 
Sacramento Heartland offers still other 
advantages . plenty of water and 
power, uncrowded communities, co- 
operative labor, and a climate that invites 
the use of efficient, single story structures, 
and insures more working days, no 
weather delays. 


WRITE TODAY for “The Economy of the Sacramento Area”. Sixty 
pages of unvarnished fact. Room 308, SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTHITY Dt 


DISTRICT, Box 239!, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


® 


SUN AND WATER BLESSED 
WITH ROOM TO GROW 
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Shown above is a multiple-copy graphic record of a typical 


stainless steel 


ical analysis made on an ARL Production 


Control Quantometer.* Accurate percentages of elements in 


PRODUCTION CONTROL QUANTOMETER* 


The ARL Quantometer is extremely 
efficient, versatile and applicable to a 
wide variety of needs. Individual units 
are not limited to a single type of analy- 
sis, but can be designed to meet the re- 
quirements of many plant problems. As 
many as 25 elements as selected by the 
user can be accurately measured on the 
Production Control Quantometer—up to 


The ARL line also includes 1.5 and 


the alloy are recorded permanently in 
pen-and-ink in less than two minutes! 
And steel is only one of many metals 
and inorganic compounds which the 
unique ARL Quantometers are con- 
trolling daily as to routine chemical 
analysis in many types of industries. 





. @ multi-purpose, direct- 
reoding instrument analyzing 
metals and other inorganic 
materials 
20 simultaneously! 

This instrument, pioneered and per- 
fected by ARL engineers, is invaluable in 
helping to speed the production of critical 
materials and improving laboratory con- 
trols. It is the most advanced type of 
spectrometer yet developed and deserves 
your most serious consideration. Write 
for descriptive brochure. 


2-meter Spectrographs, Precision 


Source Units, Ramon Spectrographs and related accessories. 


‘Trademark* 


srpecre 


MP pase 


PLACE ® POLENDALE ‘8. 
MEW TORK © PITTSBURGH © GETHOIT © CHICAGO « 


Ap plied Research Laboratories 


CALIFORNIA 
1O8 anwGees 





munications programs, according to a 
survey by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. NICB lists Western 
Electric Co. and General Foods Co. as 
two other big firms that like the GM 
idea of  self-servic ommunications. 
Most popular type of literature taken 
from GM racks: home and family, so- 
cial and economic 


. 
Rapid reading course has been in- 
stalled by Koppers Co., Inc., to help 
top executives wade through the stacks 
of literature on their desks. As a pilot 
study, 20 key men spent two hours a 
week for 15 weeks le g how to read 
better, boosted their scores by 28% 
University of Pittsburgh will give the 
course. 

. 
Commercial Credit Co. 
charitable foundation to handle its 
donations. One of the newest in a 
growing list (BW—Jan.12’52,p66 
name is Commercial Credit Com 
panies Foundation, In It started off 
with a company donation of $1-million 
in December, making that deductible 
from 1951 income taxes 

* 
In a slump, personnel departments 
won’t feel the ax any more than other 
staff groups, according to a survey of 
more than 200 presidents by Wade E. 
Shurtleff, industrial relations director 
of Standard Products Co., Cleveland 
Shurtleff told the American Manage- 
ment Assn. that for the next two vears 
the biggest emphasis in personnel work 
would be on supervisory training, execu- 
tive development, selection and place 
ment, and communications 

2 

relations, for Colonial 
Nashville, Tenn., stretch 
Since Jan 15, the com- 
pany has been vacuum-packing cans of 
home-cooked food for friends and rela- 
tives of Nashville G.I.’s overseas. The 
American Legion supplies the cans, 
packages them for shipping 

+ 


has set up a 


Community 
Coffee Co., 


clear to Korea. 


Much-younger set luded in the 
public relations of Trailmobile, Inc., 
and the American Trucking Assn 
Standard Oil of Calif., also goes after 
youngsters (BW—Feb.9’52,p66 Trail 
mobile gives Cincinnati fourth graders 
packaged ATA kits lled Workits, 
containing layout typical city. 
Cardboard _ trucks be moved 
around. The idea: T how truck- 
ing helps business 


Diners’ Club, credit rd service for 
nightclubs, hotels, a1 n auto rent- 
als, reports $7-mill billings for the 


* t 


year ending Feb. 29. It’s been im busi 
ness only two year ts a big part of 
its trade from execu nd company- 
wide memberships 
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Important Announcement 


about Lubricating Costs 


with Pure 


The Pure Oil Company's great new lubricants’ plant near Beaumont, Texas, 
is now in full production. 

This makes Pure Oil’s complete line of top-quality lubricants available to a 
far greater number of industrial users than it has been up to now. 

Many of these lubricants—contrary to usual practice—are designed to do 
several different jobs instead of one specific job, and to do each job equally well, 

This enables you to do a// your lubricating with fewer lubricants. In other 
words, you can 


SIMPLIFY AND SAVE... .WITH 
PURE OIL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








If this sounds worth looking into (and we assure you that it is) write: 
The Pure Oil Company, Industrial Sales, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 





Figure on PHENOLICS 
to keep “juice” on the job 


CABLE JACKET 
Picker X-Ray Corp. 








POWER TIMING LIGHT 


Sun Electric Corp 








AUTO IGNITION PARTS 
Mallory Electric Corp. 


TRANSFORMER 
SWITCH FRAME 
McDonald Mfg Co. 


--- Plan to use custom-molded DUREZ 


Designing the properties you want in- 
to electrical and electronic products is 
in part a matter of selecting the right 
electrical-grade Durez plastic. Good 
judgment at this point can be expected 
to pay off automatically in cost econo- 
mies, product performance, and profit. 

Being phenolics, these plastics pos- 
sess the toughness, dimensional stabil- 
ity, lustrous finish, and resistance to 
heat, oil, and moisture required in 
numerous forms of electrical service. 

These phenolics are mineral-filled. 
They have been developed by Durez 
especially for these services, with 
specific electrical properties that will 
meet modern industrial requirements. 
Dielectric strength of these compounds 
is as high as 450 (V/M-ST), and 
power factor as low as .02 (1 kc. con- 
ditioned 48 hrs. at 50°C.) 

The electrical types are among 
the more than 300 Durez molding 
compounds that offer you the right 
properties in the right degree for your 
product. Your custom molder can help 


you apply them. His knowledge and 
equipment are of value in holding 
down costs at numerous steps from 
blueprint to assembly and shipping. 
Technical counsel is readily available 
through the Durez field staff. 


MOLDING COMP< NOS 
0 A SRR Pe 
INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


LI oe FLOP PET Rater 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





READERS REPORT 


Not a Corpse 


Gentlemen: 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad is one of the most modern 
and efficient of A! 
tems, It operat 
equipment, includin 
senger trains as the 
which many of you iders have doubt- 
less ridden, over some 2,000 miles of 
first-class standard gauge main line, pro- 
vided with the latest devices for safety 
and traffic control 

As its proud operators, you can there- 
fore imagine our amazement and cha- 
grin to see it characterized as “the ill- 
tated Rio Grande Western” in a BustI- 
NESS WEEK caption |BW—Feb.23'52, 
p134]. The articl about the Rio 
Grande Southern entirely different 
road, and the caption was apparently in- 
advertent. However, at several other 
points in the article the road described 
was called the Rio Grande, which as 
any Westerner can tell you, has been 
the short or familiar name for our sys- 
tem throughout the Whole West for 
generations. In each case, the road 
described should ha been identified 
in full as the Rio Grande Southern. 

Instead of going out of business, the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, due to 
a lot of hard work and good manage- 
ment, let us assur u, was never in 
better corporate or physical shape. We 
still do operate soi 500 miles of nar- 
row gauge in Southwestern Colorado, 
for freight only, that operation is 
minor compared t that of our main 
standard-gauge lin« er two principal 
routes between Denver and Salt Lake 
City through the Moffat tunnel, and 
threugh the Royal Gorge. 

Our system in 1951 produced more 
than 12-billion gross ton miles, and of 
the 40 American railroads grossing over 


rican railroad sys- 
ympletely modern 
g such crack pas- 
California Zephyr 
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How would YOU control costs here? 


PRODUCTION LOSSES were eliminated on Fuller Brush Company as- 
sembly machines. Faulty control of viscosity of the special sealing com- 
pound, used to make handles stay put, resulted in costly breakage of 
expensive equipment and burned-out motors. Now, a low-cost Fenwal 
THERMOSWITCH thermostat prevents damage by starting the motor 
only when viscosity is right. 


A FENWAL THERMOSWITCH CONTROL may cut your costs, too. Its 
external, single-metal shell expands or contracts instantly with temper- 
ature changes, making or breaking enclosed electrical contacts. Compact, 
hermetically sealed, highly resistant to shock and vibration, Fenwal 
THERMOSWITCH units have solved hundreds of problems. 


SPOILAGE FROM OVER-HEATING would prove costly to egg pro- 
ducers if water in Paden's Whirl-A-Way egg washer got too hot. Ac- 
curate temperature control, under extreme moisture conditions, was 
called for. Only a temperature-sensitive, adjustable, moisture-proofed 
Fenwal THERMOSWITCH thermostat installation met al! the require- 
ments, at reasonable cost. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG for complete explanation of the 
unique THERMOSWITCH unit. Also ask for more detailed, illustrated dis- 
cussions of the problems above. Fenwal engineers will be glod to help 
you solve your temperature control problems involving heat, humidity, 
vapor level, radiant heat, pressure and other variables. Write Fenwal, 
Incorporated, Temperature Control Engineers, 293 Pleasant Street, 
Ashiand, Massachusetts. 


THERMOSWITCH’ 


Electrical Temperature Control and Detection Devices 


SENSITIVE... but only to heat 





No substitute for EXPERIENCE! 


Many businesses are giving top priority to 
the problem of planning new office 
efficiencies. Art Metal representatives are 
trained in the art of revising present layouts, 
improving records systems, speeding up 
desk work and filing — to make important 
savings in space, time and money. 


If you plan to move, expand or modernize, 
get the benefit of the broad experience 

of the Art Metal planning service, without 
obligation of any kind. 


For ever 60 years the hell-mark of 
fine business equipment... desks * choirs * files 
© safes ond visible indexing equipment. 


Also, if you will advise us in advance about 
when you expect to alter or expand, 

we can assist you in keeping ahead of your 
equipment needs. Ask for your copy of 

our nationally recognized 98-page 
handbook “Office Standards and Planning.” 
It's free! 


Consult nearest representative or 
write to Office Planning Service Dept., 
Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





$50-million, led the list in translating 
gross revenues to net railway operating 
income. 
A. E. PERLMAN 

EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN 

RAILROAD CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Over or Under? 


Dear Sirs: 

Your observation that consumers are 
“over-saving (but) the tide will turn,” 
and that this temporary over-saving is 
just a result of over-buying in late 1950 
and early 1951 |BW—Feb.16’52,p9 
is perhaps an oversimplification of a 
Strategic factor im our economy 

Our studies of the prewar relation 
ships between consumer income and 
saving suggest that the current annual 
rate of saving—about $20-billion—may 
be too low rather than too high. An 
extension of th¢ 129-41 relationships 
indicates a $30-] n saving tate at 
these levels of in rT 

We do not believe that the prewar 
situation is completely relevant to the 
present one. But we do believe that 
the very low lev f saving from 1946 
through the first utter of 1951 were 
much more “abi il” than what we 
are now experic 

Therefore, a tendency to revert to 
prewar patterns should not be unex 
pected, and, as a result, a radical up 
ward move in th tide of consumer 
spending is most unlikely (barring a 
sharp increase in international tension) 

Peter L. BERNSTEIN 
BERNSTEIN-MACAULAY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


© BUSINESS WEEK ibts that adequate 

historic backgroun xists for estimat 
ing “normal” saving rates at any level 
of personal incon However, on the 
basis of available data, BW inclines to 
a figure between $ villion and $15 
billion at the p t time. 


Bubble Bath 
Sir: 

Your article on an industrial bubble 
bath creates the impression that the 
Buckley Dunton “Colloidair” equip- 
ment is the only equipment successfully 
being used for the flotation purification 
of industrial wast BW —Feb.9’'52, 
p51]. Such is not the case 

F. S. Gibbs, I has carried on re 
search and development work since 
1948 on flotatior In August 1949 
the first plant scale “Gibbs Unit” was 
placed in operation for the Procter & 
Gamble Co. at its Quincy, Mass., soap 
manufacturing plant rhis unit re 
moves soaps and fatty acids from the 
waste water. 

Your article is correct in stat- 
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tough jobs — EVERYWHERE 


demand AMERICAN BOSCH performance 


Hauling heavy loads through broiling desert heat and 
cold mountain passes is all in the day’s work for many 
over-the-road truckers. Dependable. fast schedu'es are 
their stock in trade—and that’s why you'll find Amer- 
ican Bosch products on the job. 

Many of the Diesel eng.nes used to furnish the 
tremendous lugging power in these operations are 
equipped with American Bosch fuel injection systems 
—pumps, governors and nozzles that deliver the fuel 
. +. precisely timed and accurately metered to each 
engine cylinder, pressure atomized for maximum 
combustion efficiency. 

Other American Bosch products, too, contribute 


to performance and safety — heavy duty generators 
and voltage regulators that furnish the required 
current for batteries and the numerous electrical ac- 
cessor_es—electric windshi-ld wipers that provide con- 
stant clear vision for drivers regardless of engine 
speed or load. 

Over 40 years of pioneering design, precision 
manufacture and thoroughgo:ng service have built the 
American Bosch reputation for dependability in the 
toughest going. Continuous research, development and 
field engineering assure that this reputation will grow 
even stronger through the years. American Bosch Cor- 
poration, Springfield 7, Mass. 





Will your new plant 
location leave you 


in a strategic position, 
later? 


it will... if you choose the area ‘‘closest fo America." 
Let us tell you how the Cincinnati area can give you a real 
competitive advantage in the business battle that's sure fo come. 


When things “ease up” after the emer- 
gency, you're looking for competition to 
tighten up... plenty! That’s why you're 
examining every move you make, today, in 
the light of the competitive advantages 
you'll need, tomorrow. 


You'll need a solid, dependable labor sup- 
ply ... easy, low-cost access to basic raw 
materials .. . a location within quick reach 
of major markets. The kind of competitive 
advantages that make a mighty important 
difference on operating statements. 


And you'll get those advantages in the Cin- 
cinnati area! Labor? You'll be drawing 
on a pool of sound-thinking, second and 
third generation American workers. Peo- 
ple whose feet are solidly on the ground 


they’re “unmortgaging” at the neighbor- 
hood Building & Loans. Location? 40% 
of the nation’s big-buying population lives 
within a 400-mile circle. Coal and steel 
are right next door; and the Ohio River, 
eight major trunk rail lines and over a 
hundred interstate truck lines give you fast, 
minimum-cost transportation in and out. 
But there are other advantages that don’t 
show on an engineer’s study—even in the 
complete, confidential report we'll gladly 
make for you. An “All-American” atmos- 
phere ...an attitude of responsibility . . . 
clean, honest city government . . . fine pub- 
lic schools . . . diversified big industry. 
These are additional advantages of this 
area “closest to America” you'll welcome 
in the competitive battle ahead. 


efficient 
and our 
installed 
num- 


ing that flotation is 
on many industrial wastes 
flotation equipment 
and im successful operation on 
bers of industrial wast 

rep S. GIBBs 
PRESIDENT 
F. S. GIBBS, INC. 


NEWTON LOWER FALLS, MASS, 


Sales Strategy 


Dear Sir: 

The last issue of BV some- 
thing about the state of American 
industry that may be the beginning of 
the end of a prosperous era 

In your report on the Chicago motor 
car show you report the current think- 
ing of the industry: They do not give 
the most for the money, but they charge 
what they think the public can afford! 
This won't help to more cars to 
more people. 

It may - advantageou 
tives of the corporation 
read the book Incentive Management, 
by James F. Lincoln of the Lincoln 
Electric Co. Mr. Lincoln exposes the 
tallacy of this method ot thinking. 
However, this is not just pure theory 
written down by an idealist; his method 
of operation—quite successful—is a 
practical example. 


shows 


for the execu- 
concerned to 


Ropert Marx 


KEW GARDENS, N. Y 


Who's Underpaid? 


Dear Sir: 

I can’t cry along with 
Patton over the “underpaid” 
tive in American ind 
in your Mar. | issue 
p102). 

Patton leaves out of his 
a vast area of execut compensation 
that isn’t included salary and bo- 
nuses. It would be interesting, for 
example, to find out h many of the 
41 companies that Patton used in his 
survey give their key ople (1) stock 
options; (2) generous expense accounts; 
(3) deferred compens n contracts en- 
titling them to tid) 
(4) the opportunity 
ownership of new 
abling them to make 
gains); or (5) paid life 
policies. 


you and Arch 
top execu 

I as set forth 
BW —Mar.1'52, 


calculations 


ement income; 
participate in 
diaries (thus en 
handsome capital 
insurance 


NAME WITHHELD 


NEW YORK CITY 


d these other 
¢ xecutives in 
BW —Apr.7’51, 

management 
than top 


iving costs and 
t] 


® BUSINESS WEEK 
means of compen 
an article last 
p+5). Moreover, 
probably has been | 
management by high 
taxes. Not man 
extra compensation tside of 


salaries and small 


For a thorough, individual and confidential study 


of your exp or dece pr » 
phone or write The Industrial Development Dept., 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CINCINNATI 
the city cosest to America 


irder 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 1at group get 


their 





Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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a few words about alloy steels 


Ree 
3- DIMENSION 








Metallurgical Service 





and how we can help you 
switch to 
ALTERNATE ALLOY GRADES 


You’ve probably had trouble getting the alloy steels you’ve been accustomed 
to running. You've got the headache of choosing the best available alternate 
alloys, plus the headaches of how to machine and heat-treat them. 


That's where we can help... 

Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service combines the experience of your 
metallurgist and your production men with our 3-man team ... the Republic 
Field and Laboratory and Mill Metallurgists. You tell us what you want the 
steel to do . . . we tell you the best available alternate, help you take the 
bugs out of using it. 

In spite of restrictions you can probably switch to one of the many grades 
being made by Republic... world’s largest producer of alloy and stainless steels. 


When may our Republic Field Metallurgist call? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


VALLOY STEEWS 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig ren, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 








EDITORIAL AIDES surround Hibbs (facing camera) and Fuoss (right center). Meetings like this are an example of collective 


Hibbs and the Satevepost: 
POST 


IN Tillis ISSUE 
One of the Great Books of Our Time: 


WHITTAKER 


CHAMIBERS 


OWN STORY OF THE 
HISS CASE 


A story that. for u 


first time. will 


show you the true cnsions of the 


communist th o America 


Semuct M. Veuciain -W 


HHiam Maslett Upson—james Warner Bellah 
Westey Stout ~ Eleanor Me Sa 


muet Coowther-Bouth Tarkington 
This 1843 issue featured an Edgar 


Norman Rockwell did this Chambers blurb was one of 
A. Poe “original tale.” FAMOUS memorable cover in 1929. SMART few nonpictorial covers. 
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judgment at work on the Olympus of . . . 


THE POST’S home across the street from Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


Happy 10-Year Marriage 


Ten years ago tomorrow, Ben Hibbs 
became editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post. He had just turned 40. 

This week the management of the 
nation’s oldest magazine can congratu- 
late itself on its choice of a man to 
pull it out of the doldrums. Its circula- 
tion is the highest in its history—about 
4,500,000. Of that, several hundred 
thousand can be credited to one of the 
hottest series the Post has ever pub- 
lished—Whittaker Chambers’ “I Was 
the Witness,”” now in its sixth instal- 
ment out of ten. 
¢ They Come to Mahomet-It’s typi- 
cal of the Post’s power and prestige to- 
day that the Chambers plum simply fell 
into Hibbs’ lap. Chambers’ agent called 
the Post and said his author was will- 
ing to serialize his forthcoming book on 
the confessions of an ex-Communist. 
There was a lunch and some discussion. 
Hibbs shelled out $75,000, and that 
was that. 

But underneath the deal, the shrewd- 
ness of the Post’s second Ben—the first 
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was Benjamin Franklin, whom the Post 
claims as founder—was evident to the 
trade. Hibbs actually bought a lot 
for his $75,000, and he is stretching 
it to make every nickel count. Hibbs 
sawed up the Chambers’ story into 
10 pieces. His policy is to use small 
doses, not weary his readers. 

But this policy has another barrel to 
it: It’s fine for circulation. By spread- 
ing the serial out over two and a half 
months—instead of shooting the works 
in, say, One or two issues—the Post will 
show a higher-than-normal newsstand 
sale in almost half of the 26 weeks you 
need for a circulation audit. That will 
boost the official count noticeably. 
¢ Coups Still Count—This shrewdness 
is typical of the new blood that flows 
through the Post’s venerable veins. Dur- 
ing the war, the Post had trouble get- 
ting enough boxcars to haul its massive 
bulk of copies across the nation. Louis 
H. Palmer, manager of traffic, spotted 
some refrigerator cars on their way back 
to the Pacific Coast empty. He con- 


tracted for them. And the Post still 
uses reefers to this day, not because 
cars are short, but because reefers on 
their forlorn way home are cheaper. 

On the surface, the Post needn’t 
pinch pennies. Its gross advertising in- 
come last year was $66.7-million. (Life 
topped it with $91.5-million; of this, 
however, $11.6-million was alcoholic 
beverage advertising, which the Post 
won't take.) 

But the publishing business has a lot 
in common with the utilities and the 
railroads—it can’t change advertising 
rates the minute paper or editors cost 
more. It works on long cycles. So 
whenever a Hibbs comes up with a 
Chambers, or somebody figures out 
cheaper transportation, the management 
faces East and thanks heaven. 
¢ The Czar—Hibbs is a_publisher’s 
dream. He is tall, spare, somewhat aus- 
tere, can be icy. tle has no real boss 


except the board of directors of the 
Curtis Publishing Co. (which also pub- 
lishes Ladies’ Home Journal, Country 
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AVIATION CORP 


2 POINTS 


you can 
always 
count onin 


Potter & 
Brumfield 


RELAYS 


. reflecting in your product 
the sign of good design . .. 
consistent quality manufac- 
turing. 

Leading supplier of relays 
for every electrical and elec- 
tronic application. Specialists 
in relays for military equip- 
ment. 

Send your specifications for 
recommendations, samples, 
and quotations. 


Pter tPrumbield 


PRINCETON, INDIANA? PHONE 1208 
Sales Oifices in Principal Cities 





“. . . He likes plenty of 
newsstand sales .. .” 


SATEVEPOST starts on p. 66 


Gentleman, Holiday, and Jack and Jill). 
But he uses his vast power with the de- 
tachment of a federal judge. 

This combination of power and de- 

tachment has some interesting implica- 
tions in the setup of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. Morton Bailey, manager of 
the Post, would be called publisher in 
another house. Yet if you ask him why 
he doesn’t modernize his title into 
“publisher,” he blanches. “What,” 
says he, “would the editors think? They 
might feel I’m trying to lord it over 
them. Manager is good enough.” 
e And His Lieutenant—The editors, of 
course, are first and foremost Hibbs. 
But in the next breath you include 
Robert Fuoss (pronounced Foos) the 
managing editor. Also tall, but more 
casual than Hibbs, Fuoss is only 39. 
He is the first managing editor in the 
Post’s history—a fact that’s a sure clue 
to where he stands with both Hibbs 
and the Post’s management. 

This pair (cover) guides just about 
everything there is to the Saturday 
Evening Post. Their impact is felt not 
only on the editorial side, but on adver- 
tising and circulation as well. For ex- 
ample: 

e Hibbs announced when he be- 
came editor that his audience would in- 
clude more young people and women. 
He had sound editorial reasons for this 
decision. Yet it so happened that these 
objectives also widened the door on 
new markets for the circulation and ad- 
vertising departments. Both love him 
for it. 

e Conversely, Hibbs doesn’t go 
along with the todav’s trend of shoot 
ing primarily for subscriptions. He likes 
plenty of newsstand sales, wants about 
40% of the Post’s circulation in that 
category—because, he says, that gives 
you a sort of public opinion poll on 
your product. 

The advertising and circulation de- 
partments may not agree entirely with 
him on this point, but his say is final. 
Meantime, the circulation and adver- 
tising people have two consolations 
Newsstand sales are more profitable 
than subscriptions; and now that Hibbs 
has boxed himself into a corner, he has 
to produce a magazine good enough to 
draw at the newsstands. 


|. Star-Studded History 


So far, Hibbs has been able to do 
this, though he’s far from cocky about 
it. For he lives in a climate whose 
meteorological conditions are still gov- 
erned by one of the great stars of all 


time—George Horace Lorimer, editor 


of the Post from 1899 to 1937. Hibbs 
is almost reverent about him, not that 
he wants to go back to Lorimer’s cdi- 
torial ideas 

Publishing is a bi 
ferment. Today's mas 
sult of 250 vears of 
(Robinson Cruso¢ 
to have started the first one in England 
in 1704. Its departure from the news- 
paper was that it commented, enter- 
tained, instructed d reprinted (be- 
cause of their reprinting, these early 
publications got to known as “maga- 
zines’’—that 1s, st uses This for- 
mula, with variati one way or an- 
other, is still valid toda 
e The First Ben—The Post stoutly 
maintains that it the first and oldest 
U.S. magazine, and that Benjamin 
Franklin was its founder—all of which 
is true in an indir sort of way 

Actually, Franklin had the idea, but 
made the mistake of noising his project 
about. Somebod\ wiped his idea 
and, in 1728, brought out the Universal 
Instructor in All Art d Sciences and 
Pennsylvania Gazett It never sold 
over 90 copies pt uc Franklin 
bought it in 172 1 whacked the 
title down to Penn nia Gazette. It 
finally became the Saturday Evening 
Post in 1845 
¢ Some Ups, Many Downs—For better 
than 150 vears, the | ind its growing 
list of contempora had their ups 
and downs—mainly downs 

In the first plac nsportation was 
poor and rates were So the maga 
zines were largel 1 in character, 
with too small a irket to support 
them They died ri 

Most were poo 
of a good editor frequently 
the magazine. For ex yle, when Sarah 
Josepha Hale, great »f Godey’s 
Ladv’s Book (and aut yf “Marv had 
a little lamb”), st 1 out in 1877, 
the magazine rapid ent to pieces. 
“Things had taken a turn for the bet 
ter when the U.S nked coast-to 
coast by rail in 18 Now the maga 


iness in constant 
izines are the re- 
volution. Danicl 
Defoe is suppose d 


1. The death 
broke up 


zines could becom tional in scope 

and advertising. Pa if the second 
class postal law || later was an 
other big help 

e Curtis Enters—1 Post had man 
rtedly through 
conditions 
f joint with 


aged to stagger uni 
this maze of bad a od 
But by 1897 it wa 

the times that circulat vas down to 
2,000. When Albert ythe, its pub 
lisher, died in that Cyrus H. K 
Curtis bought it fe 00. His pur 
chase consisted m ome worn- 
out type. 


ll. Curtis & Lorimer 


Curtis is in th hers’ hall of 
fame for two big ns—he could 
spot a profitable mas formula and 
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MAKE Your OWN OXYGEN ...a NITROGEN 


FROM AIR--AT LOW COST! 


Could You Use Large Quantities 
of Low-Cost Oxygen or Nitrogen? 


If so, it will pay you to install an Air Products 
Generator and make your own. Numerous 
models are available with oxygen capacities 
from 200 cubic feet to 500,000 cubic feet per 
hour. All of them have been proven by the 
acid test of operation in industry. 


ABOVE: Air Products Oxygen G tors in if ‘s plant. 
Capacity, 25,000,000 cubic feet per month. 





LEFT: R-Series Air Products Oxygen Generator in customer's plans. 
Capacity, 500,000 cubic feet per month. 





A Partial Lisi of Users Noted for economy, dependability, and ease of operation, Air 
Products Generators employ the most advanced cycles, according to 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. individual requirements. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. | Air Products, Incorporated, is a pioneer in the design and manufac- 
ture of oxygen-nitrogen generators and related equipment. A thor- 
oughly experienced organization of over 500 people is occupied 
exclusively in this work. The overall background of Air Products in 
Granite City Steel Co. this field is unmatched by any other concern. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Ford Motor Company 


Grede Foundries, Inc. Air Products Generators have been in constant use for many years in 

Hartford Hospital the plants of nationally known companies. Some of these are listed at 
left. Air Products has effected substantial savings for all customers 
by eliminating the heavy costs, uncertainties and inconveniences of 
relying on outside sources. 


Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 


We offer you experience based on the design and construction of 
over 400 successful oxygen-nitrogen generators. 


Specialists in Equipment for All Low-Temperature Processes 
Air Products Generators 


AIR PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. H , Box 538, Allentown, Pa. 
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piamonn WIUSCOPE 


(WERED TELEVISION) 


improves Cenifialized Control 








ff 


Dperator in central control room of large power station 
ERE HE CAN'T LOOK”. Here he watches flame conditions 
furnace, stack smoke discharge, and water level in 

“Utiliscope” screens of control panel. 


ntralized control is much more effective if it brings a SENSE 
OF REALISM into the control room . . . if the operator can 
actually see what is going on outside his range of vision instead 
of depending upon indirect interpretations of operating condi- 
tions. The electric power industry has accepted the “Utiliscope” 
as an important factor in achieving better centralized control 
(as shown above). 

The “Utiliscope” has many other uses in industry where its 
low cost is quickly amortized by improved operation, greater 
safety or savings in labor. It is surprisingly simple and requires 
no special skill for installation and operation. Stability and 
reliability are exceptional. For information on a wide variety 
of cost-cutting operations, ask for Bulletin 1025T. 

CAMERA 


OTHER USES— Watching flow of molten metal + Studying destructive tests of engines 
TTLLAL Viewing nuclear research + Coordinating materials flow on conveyors. 
The “Utiliscope” (Registered U.S. Patent Office) 4743 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
ALL FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
wintt mee LANCASTER, OHIO « OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
a Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 
WRITE FOR Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 


BULLETIN 1025T Quality Equipment For industry 
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THE ADEQUACY 
OF BANK CAPITAL 





HE problem of maintaining an ade- 

quate level of bank capital is one that 
has been giving concern to bankers and 
bank supervisors for some time. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has under way a survey 
to determine whether the tax burden on 
banks is preventing them from making 
needed additions to their capital funds. 

The question has a broad social sig- 
nificance. It is significant to trade and 
industry because only an adequately capi- 
talized banking system can continue to 
meet normal and legitimate credit needs. 
It is significant to depositors because the 
main function of bank — is to protect 
their money. It is significant to workers 
because the security of their jobs depends 
upon the smooth operation of the credit 
mechanism. The welfare of the entire 
economy demands that bank capital be 
kept at a safe level. 

Unfavorable Earnings Position 
Unfortunately, the earnings position of the 
banks as a whole for many years has not 
been conducive to rapid accumulation of 
capital funds, either by reinvestment of 
earnings or by sale of new stock. 

The failure of banks to achieve a more 
favorable earnings position has been due 
to a combination of factors. Foremost 
among these has been the low level of 
interest rates, fostered by governmental 
policy. 

Fees and commissions for banking and 
trust services, which are regulated partly 
by law and partly by custom, have tended 
to lag behind the rising trend of prices and 
costs. The costs of renderigg bank services 
have risen sharply, as have costs in other 
branches of business. 

Income taxes of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System rose from less than 
5 per cent of gross income in 1942 to nearly 
13 per cent in 1945 and registered only a 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


slight relative decline during the postwar 
years, amounting to about 11’ per cent of § 
gross income in 1950. The corresponding 
percentages of taxes to net profits before 
taxes were 18 in 1942, 36 in 1945, and 47 
in 1950. 


Impact of Excess-Profits Tax 


The excess-profits tax falls on many banks 
with exceptional severity because of the 
unusual capital structure characteristic of 
the banking business. Most banks calculate 
their “excess” profits by the invested-capi- 
tal method. The law permits corporations 
in general to include 75 per cent of their 
borrowed funds in invested capital. The 
borrowed funds of banks, however, consist 
almost exclusively in deposits, no portion 
of which is legally recognized as borrowed 
capital funds for tax purposes. 


Many banks find it impossible to earn 
enough to keep the market values of their 
stocks in line with book values. It is 
obviously not possible for most banks to 
raise new capital by issuing stock except 
at a heavy discount from book value, with 
a resulting dilution of stockholders’ equity 
and a depressing influence on future rates 
of return. 


It is anomalous that government, through 
its supervisory agencies, should urge 
greater increases in bank capital while con- 
currently pursuing money-market policies, 
labor policies, and tax policies which make 
such increases virtually impossible. 


From the March issue of Tut Guaranty SURVEY, 
monthly review of business and economic condi- 
tions published by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. The 
complete issue is 
available on re- 
quest to our Main 
Office, 140 Broad- 
way, New York 
15, N.Y. 








Capital Funds $377,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE, AT 44ch ST. 


LONDON 


MADISON AVE, AT 60th ST. 
PARIS BRUSSELS 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 50th ST, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporction 























' 
1 It's so downright e-a-s-y to use! All you have on your 
desk is the small, simple TeLevorce phone of familiar 
design. Just pick it up—and dictate! 


2 It gets your work out faster! Instantaneously delivers your henerits 
words right to the secretary—for immediate typing. “Fastest 
return-for-signature service we've ever known!” users say. i) 4 


2 It fits dictating service to needs | Place low-cost phones wherever 
you want service. One TeLe VoIcewriTeRr at a secretary's desk 
records for a number of phones. (The secretary can be next door, 
down the hall or in a secretarial pool—as you wish.) Edison’s 
patented circuits assure uninterrupted, free-line service. 


4 It solves secretary shortages | We take any competent secretary and 
have her comfortably handling the dictation of three, six—even 
twenty people, if you like—from the first day on! 





5 It cuts costs by as much as 2 3! Dictating phones are inexpensive —re- 


quire little or no maintenance. And with one girl transcribing for a number 
of dictators, transcription costs go way down! 


More than a thousand users a month are turning to TeLevorce! (Names 
you know include divisions of GENERAL ELECTRIC, ESSO STANDARD OIL, 
UNITED STATES RUBBER, BALTIMORE & OHIO, MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE, 
etc.) They're enjoying new-fashioned dictation—at an average cost of 
$141 per dictator served! 


EDISON TELE VOICEWRITER 


The Televoice System 


a Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated (Ediphone Division) 
Read this Eye-opening Booklet — , _ 22 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
! Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
It’s quick reading, fact-packed, illustrated. : N 

. Pn ame. 

Shows how TELeEvoice gets faster action — ¢ : 
with greater ease—at lower cost. No obliga- Title 
tion — send coupon, filled in or clipped to Company. 


letterhead. Or phone your local THOMAS A. Address 
EDISON representative for demonstration. i 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


P gemons 1951 Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany attained a total sales volume of 

‘ $99, 333,000—the highest in our history. On these 
sales the Company earned $3.57 per share (subject to final audit). This com- 
pares with $4.25 per share earned on a sales volume of $71,556,000 during 
1950. Taxes were $6.36 per share in 1951 vs. $3.83 per share in 1950. Profit 
before income tax increased $3,547,000, but a $4,793,000 increase in taxes 
more than nullified the gain. Total federal and state income taxes claimed 
64 per cent of profits in 1951 compared to 47 per cent in 1950. And the 1952 
percentage will be even higher. 


© « * 


It costs only a little more than a half-cent an hour to operate a 14-inch 
Delta Drill Press, exclusive of labor, according to Yoder Die Castings, Inc., 
Dayton, O. Here's a cost report from Superintendent J. B. Yoder: 

“We counterbore and chamfer three sizes of electrical fittings on the drill 
press,’ he says. “Our total investment in the unit and its tooling is only $480, 
Depreciation and interest, on a ten year basis, is $57 per year. Boring tools cost 
$35 a year, and sharpening them takes 26 hours of $2 an hour labor time a year, 
or $52. We allow $40 for maintenance and repair, and the power cost is $34 
a year. This is a total machine cost of $218 for 3400 hours use a year—an 
hourly cost of six-tenths of a cent.” 

These are typical of the extremely low investment and operating costs of 
all Rockwell-built Delta tools. 


- 


Inflation has broken the old yardstick of business growth. Sales dollars are 
no longer a very consistent unit of measurement, and some industries that 
on the surface seem to have progressed in the past ten years have actually 
Stood still. 

Like many others, we come to rely more and more on units of production 
as a check on our trend. By that scale, we produced more than four times as 
many Nordstrom valves in 1950 as in 1940, just about twice as many water 
meters, and more than three times as many gas meters and regulators. For 
comparison, here are some other 1950 vs. 1940 unit production or sales 
figures: automobiles, up about 80 per cent; electric power sales in millions of 
kilowatt-hours, up 136 per cent; sales of natural gas in millions of cubic feet, 
up 162 per cent; construction industry non-dwelling starts, |.32 times as many; 
Steel, in thousands of short tons, up 57 per cent. Our record, therefore, shows 
growth beyond the normal industrial expansion of the decade. 


* * * 


Our gas meters and regulators are usually sold to the utilities but now and 
then the sale of a regulator gets right down to a personal proposition. Recently 
a farmer in southern Ohio sent us an order for a gas service regulator, with a 
letter explaining that on his farm he had his own gas well. However, his 
reliable thirty year old regulator had broken, his wife had just given birth 
to twins, and until it was repaired it was necessary for him to walk two miles 
to warm the babies’ milk—and by the time he returned it was cold. We didn’t 
have one of the regulators in stock, but a production clerk salvaged and 
remachined some scrap parts to make shipment. Unless one of the twins 
winds up as a gas superintendent in the area, there is probably little chance 
of repeat business, but there was satisfaction in solving the problem. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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INVISIBLE. 
EYELETS “. 


There’s more than meets the eye when alumi- 
num is used for invisible shoe eyelets. Aluminum 
adequately replaces more critical metals formerly 
used. Surprised shoe manufacturers found that 
aluminum eyelets not only gave equal service, but 


also that their cost ledgers showed definite savings. 


This is not surprising. Aluminum offers a special 
combination of advantages found in no other 
metal . . . durability, ease of fabrication, light- 
weight with strength and natural attractiveness. 


It resists destructive rust and corrosion and takes 


VISIBLE 
SAVINGS 





a wide range of finishes for different applications. 
Aluminum ore (bauxite) is plentiful and produc- 
tion facilities are expanding. This assures an in- 
creasing supply of low cost aluminum. In fact, 
aluminum today costs less than before World 
War II .. . the only mass-produced material of 
which this is true! 

Consult Reynolds Aluminum Specialists about 
your design or production problems. Write to 
Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South Third 
Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


BE SURE TO see The Kate Smith Evening Hour every Wednesday, NBC-TV, hear The Big Show with 
Taliviah Bankhead every Sunday, NBC Radio Network ... consult newspaper for local time and station. 





... you can’t tell it from 


PRINTER'S TYPE ! 


AND YOU SAVE MANY DOLLARS 
IN TYPE-SETTING COSTS 


Now you can prepare your own type 
originals for reproduction by photo- 
offset or any other economical dupli- 
cating method. The result is pleasing 
legible type-matter with even margins 
and correct spacings... a type com- 
position job any print shop would be 
proud of. Your typist does it...and 
your savings multiply with each 
job...from an office form to a catalog. 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY 
CHANGEABLE TYPE FACES 


A wide choice of types...all in one 
machine...Bodoni, Garamond, Book- 
man, etc...in all sizes from 6 pt. to 
12 pt..with matching italics...and 
in foreign languages, too! 


(This Ad was 
Vani-Typed) 


It was all bea on th 
machine simply by typing 4 


the characters as you would 


on an ordinary typewriter. 
can you tell it from regular 
expensive typesetting. Anq 
types are changeable, too 





. Zone. . .State.. 
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MORTON BAILEY is called “ 


Post. It was out of step with the times. 
Time, Life, and radio bedeviled it. Its 
new editor, Wesley Winans Stout, 
seemed to be groping for a formula he 
couldn't find. In 1942, Walter D. 
Fuller, now chairman (then president) 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., nom 
inated Ben Hibbs to take over 

Hibbs, a former Kansas newspaper- 
man, was editor of the Post’s sister pub- 
lication, the Country Gentleman. ‘There 
he had developed a friendship with 
Fuoss, the promotion and_ publicity 
manager (and also once a Midwest 
newspaperman). They had often specu 
lated what they would do if they were 
iunning the ailing Post 
¢ Two New Brooms—When they got 
their chance, they acted quickly. (Hibbs 
made Fuoss managing editor “because 
he had good ideas on visual stuff, and 
anvhow one man can’t know every 
thing.” 

Hibbs junked the Post’s antiquated 
tvpe faces and layouts. He trimmed 
the writing to make it shorter. He em 
phasized personalities and human in 
terest. He got the subject matter to 
cover more ground 

What Hibbs basically had in 
was this: to convert the Post into a 
general family magazine. For Hibbs 
felt that the broad educational and eco- 
nomic patterns of the U.S. now were 
such that a family formula would ring 
the bell 

I'he statistics show that it did. In 
10 vears, the Post’s circulation is up 
about |-million, while advertising reve- 
nue has almost tripled 
¢ Promotion Formula Pays—Moreover, 
Hibbs’ formula gave the Post’s promo- 
tion and advertising people the oppor 
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show is that in 5 he Post’s gross 
advertising 1 53% of Curtis’ 
total gr 


IV. Sixth Floor 


The heart $ operations— 
the editorial depart it—is on the sixth 
floor of the Curt Iding, 
street form |! idence Hall in 
Philadelphia 

Hibbs sits nu i 1eT’s old office a 
room big enough to house the weekly 
staff meeting on | ly morning 
is next door ( ting with 
via an archway. Down the line 


of t Post’ 
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Hibbs 
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ir Powered Feeding Helps inexperienced Operators 


In large or small plants, high production today requires 
ingenuity. Special machines aren’t quickly available. Some- 
times they have to be built from scratch, or developed from 
standard components. Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” De- 
vices offer a practical and economical starting point. 


The basic devices: air cylinders, air motors, air-operated 
power drills, drill press spindle feeds, rotary work feed 
tables, and work holding and clamping devices, are complete 
power units in themselves, with built-in manual or electrical 
controls. They are used as components in tool-room built 
production equipment, or to convert manually operated 
machines to semi-automatic or automatic operation. Their 
precision controls permit even inexperienced operators to 
handle close tolerance work at high production rates with 
minimum fatigue, and few rejects. 

The current Foto-Facts File showing typical applications of Bellows 
equipment in 20 diversified manufacturing plants, with wiring 


diagrams and installation details, is free on request. Write Dept. 
BW 352, The Bellows Co., Bellows Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 


The Bellows Co. 


Akron 9, Ohio 


Dunnington Manufacturing Co. 
uses Bellows Rotary Feed 
Table and Air Motor in 
unusual set-up — cuts 
costs from .005 to .0017 


The tool room unit shown above is press-fitting two 
hardened bushings into a spacer at 2000 complete 
units per hour. The upper photo shows the operator 
inserting parts on the 20-station Bellows Rotary Feed 
Table. The lower photo shows the Bellows Air Motor 
used to press the bushings into the spacer. 








“*92,0 


This modern plant supplies steam to 
Jeffrey’s 48-acre tract of buildings 
and operations. Since they were in- 
stalled two years ago, the new boilers 
have bettered their expected thermal 
efficiency of 78%—can be operated 
down to 10% of rating without smoke 
—despite the different kinds of coal 
used. Compared to the old boiler 
plant, Jeffrey now gets 20% more 
steam using the same amount of fuel. 
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THAT’S WHAT JEFFREY SAVES BY 
BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY! 


AUTOMATIC, DUSTLESS COAL HANDLING 
SAVES US $9,980 IN LABOR ALONE,’’ 


says H. W. deBruin, Vice President in Charge of Manufacture, 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio 





This enclosed screw conveyor delivers coal to the main 
bunker over the firing aisle. The entire coal handling 
system can now be controlled by one man. Compared to 
the old method, Jeffrey saves $6,080 annually in car- 
unloading costs alone. And ash removal is completely 
automatic and dustless, too—saves an additional $3,900. 


Handle coal efficiently, fire it properly, and you 
can save big money! Today, modern combustion 
and coal-handling equipment add greatly to 
bituminous coal’s inherent economy. You can 
now get anywhere from 10% to 40% more power 
from each ton of coal than was possible a few 
years ago. 

If you are planning to modernize your present 
installation, or if you're building a new steam- 
generating plant, call in a competent consulting 
engineer. He'll give you the facts—show you how 


it will pay you and pay you well to burn coal in 


The plant’s firing aiske—showing the two-ton traveling 
weigh larry that delivers coal to the boilers. Steam gen- 
erating costs, not including depreciation, are—old plant, 
$.598 per thousand pounds. . . new plant, $.455 per 
thousand pounds. Total savings, including savings in 
coal handling, amount to exactly $52,904 annually! 


a modern installation designed to meet your 
specific needs. 

And with coal you get the added advantage of 
a future dependability no other fuel can offer. 
Of all America’s fuel reserves, 92% is coal. And to 


supply this coal, America has the world’s most 


productive coal industry. For economy, for de- 


pendability, both now and for the future, you 
can count on coal! 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal A iati 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Be th 
with Zippo | 


Give a man a Zippo and know one 


thing for sure... that your gift will be 
carried and used day after day for 
years and years. And when that Zippo 
is engraved with your company trade- 
mark you know that wherever that 
man goes, your company name will be 
there, in sight and in mind. Yes, be- 
cause of its prized dependability, 
Zippo is the gift that keeps good will 
glowing forever. See how little it costs 
to be there with Zippo—send the cou- 
pon below for more facts. 


grrr’ 
“The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 





Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts. 


FREE mechanical service — for life! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. BW22 
Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models, quantity discount prices, 
and information on low-cost trade-mark 
engraving. 


Company 


Address 


Send attention of 
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¢ Freelance Mecca—Hibbs’ policy in 
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No. 3 in a Series of Cost-cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


Soaring Prices Necessitate Increased Production Without Increased Costs 


The Story of (EMs Sotudion to This Critical Problem 


PROGRAM: Through close cooperation of Financial and Plant Management, International Business Machines Corporation 
employs most advanced statistical methods in a continuing process of organized replacement of plant equipment. 


RESULTS: (1) Replacement of virtually 100 per cent of all machine tools in six years. 
(2) Substantial net savings made possible by decrease in machining time 


per piece and higher quality production. 


METHOD: Famed for development of revolutionary cost- 
cutting business methods and machines, IBM also applies 
most advanced techniques to statistical analysis of its own 
production methods and equipment. Method utilizes precise 
data on costs, machining speeds, capacities, operating and 
indirect expenses, tooling time, operating ease and safety 
of every machine in operation versus comparable data on 
new equipment, 


IBM program has four salient features: 


1. One man, the Equipment Engineer (EE) in full charge 
of all equipment activities. He reports directly to Plant 
Superintendent. 

2. Perpetual inventory card is kept on each machine in 
plant and held in EE’s file. Continuing record instantly 
available on any machines by department, type of equip- 
ment, and expense records. 

3. EE responsible for maintaining up-to-the-minute data 
on new equipment and methods. Any possible advantages 
in these to IBM are reported by him to all production 
executives, tool engirfeers, methods engineers, department 
managers and interested personnel. 

4. Equipment purchase recommendations result from 
group analysis of EE’s proposals. Decision rests with top 
plant management. 


The Logic of Replacement 
Savings are principal reason for replacement, which occurs 
when investigation of a new piece of equipment proves 
that, IBM cannot afford not to replace. 

And this wholly calculated Method has resulted virtually 
in 100 per cent replacement —since 1945 — by what was then 
considered one of the most modern plant operations in the 
world — principally on the basis of savings. 

Past experience has convinced management that this is one 
sound way to offset the many pressures toward higher costs. 

Proof of the pudding: The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Index of Wholesale Prices on Manufactured 
Products shows that from 1939 to 1949 the average price 
of manufactured goods increased more than 94 per cent. 
IBM’s overall average price increase during that period was 
approximately six per cent as against this national average 
of 94 per cent. 

Needless to say, in today’s high-speed competition and 
shifting economy, no cost-cutting program can effectively 
keep pace without setting aside sufficient working capital 
to maintain an adequate replacement program. 

New equipment is properly not rated in terms of “cost” 
but in terms of savings. A program of this type is applicable 
to any company, regardless of size. 

For further investigation of this program, consult the 
Bibliography below. 


Today, top production management regularly relies upon 





as 


the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 


information on methods, costs, tooling, performance, and other efficiency 
factors, and the basic machine tools listed below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Machinist, August 21, 1950 


Department 2710 
Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 


JONES & LAMSON OND 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt., U.S.A. 





Needs Ink Only 
4 Times a Year 


in normal desk use 


Single and double sets in 
“service” and “executive” 
models to harmonize with 
any desk. 


Choose your 
own individual 
point style from the 
world’s largest 
selection. 


Point 
instantly 
renewable in 
case of 
damage. 


"Ink-Locked”’ 
against accidental 


_ spillage. Can’t leak. 


Won't flood. 


‘ Base holds 
40 times more 
ink than ordinary 
fountain pen desk 
sets. As easy to 
clean as a 
saucer. 


'HOOSE © 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 


(Only a few of the more popular point styles shown) 


Ask for a demonstration at any pea counter 


DESK PEN SET 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, 


NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Lid., 92 Fleet St., East: Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1997, THE ESTERBROOK FEN COMPANY 
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Switeh now to the 
& 


short-cut way 


ee the | mde) 
The Thinking Machine 


ot American Business 








IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


| as of every kind are figured by the Friden fully-automatic 
Calculator with fewer operator decisions than on any other calculating 
machine. In handling invoices, the Friden computes each extension 
and gives the invoice total, eliminating separate addition. 
This is only one example of Friden “figure thinking”. Payroll and 
A LEADING RICE PRODUCER USES FRIDENS inventory...interest and percentages...figure problems of engineering 
Writes C.S. ROBERTS, CONTROLLER, RIVER BRAND and production—all such computations are processed swiftly by the 
RICE MILLS, INC. (CAROLINA BRAND RICE) HOUSTON, Friden. So automatically no special operator training is required. 


texas: “Friden Calculators are doing a grand job z 7 " ¥ 
for us in all our departments, iudieiing Account Any business becomes instantly more efficient when Friden takes 
ing, Payroll, Tax and Statistical. Particularly is over the figuring. Time-savings quickly pay the cost of the machine! 
the Friden outstanding in figuring our complex a : : : 

Profit and Pension Trust Plans. We are greatly Figure on a Friden: Call in the Friden Man near you and learn Friden 
pleased, too, at the sturdy Friden’s mechanical applications to your business. Friden sales, instruction and service 


rformance. Rarely do they give trouble. When 4 
ine do, efficient mans fe qubliy given.” available throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 
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CREATING NEW WEALTH FOR AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





| 


toe 


International's Fertilizer Plant, Mason City, lowa, one of more than forty International mines and plants in twenty-one states from coast to coast 


International has resources of raw materials and mining and 
processing facilities to expand its output of minerals and chem- 


. icals required by industry and agriculture in the production of 


essential food and manufactured goods. 


Yeyy 9 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE POTASH ° PLANT FOODS ° CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 





’ Few and far 
y,' between are the 
items of construction 


equipment that 
won't run best and 
cheapest on 
Continental Red Seal 


power. The reason 
bd lies in specialization 
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long-standing policy 


FOR of engineering each 
Asa OMe VD ae wale) me mode! precisely 
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oe 6. | re Continental builds 
to more than 1,000 


Cee ee Bee Gitterent specifica 
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2000 RPY 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ANY EQUIPMENT IS BETTER WITH CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 
86 
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Uould you call 
EL ACLLLOES 
OAS ML LLOL af 


Another packaging achievement developed by Canco 


Perhaps not. For you recognize it instantly as the 
familiar container known to the trade as the “sanitary 


” 


can. 

But... consider for a moment what it has accom- 
plished. 

It has changed the eating habits of America... 
helped raise the national health level. It has fed our 
armed forces all over the globe and provided them with 
a nutritious and balanced diet. 


It has permitted an interchange of produce every- 
where; for example, Maine farmers can eat California 
fruits and Californians can enjoy Maine squash. You'll 
find Hawaiian pineapple in Canada, peaches in Alaska, 
and an astounding variety of canned foods in far- 
distant, little-known lands. 


Through the years, American Can Company has 
pioneered hundreds of uses for this famous container— 
not only for foods, but for such diversified products as 
motor oil, small machine parts, ball bearings—for pro- 
tection in shipping and on shelf, and for better service 
to customers. 


This container typifies how Canco, for more than 
50 years, has been laboring endlessly not only to 
improve containers but to show how they can be 
adapted to specific packaging problems. 

Perhaps this container can help solve one of your 
packaging problems. Why not talk it over with a Canco 
representative ? 


AMERICAN 














..»-«Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


How we handle Mr. Big 


That's a steel tower for a petroleum 
refinery, standing 10 stories high 
when erected, and so big that it rode 
on 3 flat cars! It hie the scales at 
197,000 Ibs. Railroad men call this 
an oversize shipment—one that takes 
plenty of planning along the route! 


The Erie is famous for having the 
highest and widest railroad clearances 
in the east. That’s one of the reasons 
why so many oversize shipments are 
routed over the Erie. Backing the high 
and wide clearances is Erie’s famed 
heavy-duty roadbed which handles 
heavy loads with safety to spare. 


Count these advantages as another 





ee > 
elias JAMESTOWN 
CLEVELAND "A we apyiite 


HUNTINGTON UMA MARION 


INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 





example of Erie’s progressive” rail- 
roading—one of the many reasons 
why shippers say “Route it Erie!” 
It is this constant effort to serve 
industry and our country’s military 
needs with safe, dependable trans- 
portation that has earned the Erie 
the reputation of one of America’s 
progressive railroads. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industriel America 
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These haphazard advances were a 
mere spot on t vain body of 
thinking, which done by the mili 
tary, and then ed on to industry 
in the form of 

Now, in a Convair 
up its own defense department, to 
study the whol ld of weapons, just 
as a government uld. The coming 
of Gen. McNar tresses this. Not 
only is a privat mpany moving into 
what has governmental field, 
but it is grabbing off top government 
personnel to help make the project 
tick. 

A massive chunk of the general's 
35 years’ service was spent in the 
Army Air Corps, and the Air Force 
into which it blossomed. His new 


pursuit of 
one happened to 


idea; t 1 company hap- 


arms 


is setting 


been 
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When this cotton manufacturer* searched for ways to produce more, he wal 
a system that will profit every executive who wants to improve production. He 
saw a critical area that robbed his plant of finished products; his electrical 
distribution system. Every electrical storm broke down his system. The entire 
plant was shut down for hours. 


what 


So he asked Westinghouse engineers for the help we offer everyone... he 
asked for a method, a scheme to solve his problems, not a quotation on 
devices. His staff and ours worked out a distribution method using many 
devices—switchgear, panelboards, power centers, transformers—to meet his 
problems. Results: he cut power costs $12,000 a year; his system restricts 

any one electrical fault to only 5% of the mill. : 


you can do 


His story is significant for any industry, any manufacturing process. It says 
you use capacity thinking to solve capacity problems. We want to do this 
kind of thinking with you or your engineers about your problems. 


to produce more 


You can choose the devices later. It's how you put them together that counts 
—whether air conditioning, lamps, electronic tubes, elevators or stokers. 
Many manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes 
a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse 
offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting 
together the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*name on request 





you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 

























THIS HAT FITS YOU 


¢Fire protection is an important part of 
your job. Don’t wait until fire proves it by 
closing the doors of your business . . . let a 
Kidde expert help you start planning fire 
protection now. 

A Kidde Automatic Fire Extinguishing 
System may solve all your fire protection 
worries. Such a system is on the alert 
against fire 24 hours a day . . . every day. 
The heat from a fire hits a sensitive Kidde 
detector . . . causes the release of fire- 
smothering carbon dioxide. In seconds the 
fire is out. 

Remember, too, that a Kidde system 
causes no water damage to documents, furs, 
electrical equipment or valuables. Write us 
today for further information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
325 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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. . . Convair’s own-money 
research budget for 1952 
calls for $850,000 .. .” 


CONVAIR starts on p. 84 


civilian career i ntinuation, with 
no crack at all, of his military life 

e Shift—McNarney is moving into a 
long-expected vacancy in the Convair 
corporate structur Rumors have been 
persistent that LaMotte T. Cohu, 
veteran plane builder and airline ex 
ecutive, would t the presidency 
On Apr. 1, Cohu will move, technically 
up, to the post of e-chairman of the 
board. 

Chairman nd the final ruler of 
policy, is Floyd B. Odlum, whose Atlas 
Corp. has had working control of Con 
vair since 1947. ‘That control extends 
to an aircraft | with a $1-billion 
backlog of miulit orders, 1951 sales 
of $322-million. ‘Taxes brought 1951 
profits down from $11-million to $7.7 
million. On the lian side, Convair 
is concentrating 1 its two-engined 
340 Liner, wh lready represents a 
$100-million | in planes and 
spare part 

All these tions, currently, fall 
into three ma ms: San Diego, 
the company h tarters and center 
of its fighter vater-based plane 
activities; Fort Worth, the principal 


bomber plant Pomona, where the 


big missile p t is being rushed. 
There are 5¢ vorkers over-all 
11.000 of the men, the biggest 
percentage t rframe manufac 
turer 
e In Buftalo— | mpany’s corporate 
history is a t omplicated In 
1923 Maj. Re H. Fleet founded 
Consolidated A ft Corp. in Buffalo 
Twelve vears later the company moved 
to San Diego. Just before Pearl Har 
bor, Vultee Aircraft, Inc 1 subsidiary 
of Aviation ¢ bought control. 
Formal merger to Consolidated Vul- 
tee had been pleted by 1943 

Odlum and At Corp. got control 
in 1947. Con issed through some 
thin times; pa n San Diego was 
down to 5,000 150. A contract to 
add jet engines to B-36s started a re 
turn to prosperity. Korea clinched the 
aviation boon d San Diego now 
employs 25,000 

With the vanv fully launched 
on its progran f actively dreaming 
up weapons, it hopes to stave off any 
future lean t It’s offering con- 
crete hostages to fortune, too: The 
Engineering Development Center cost 
$5-million, and Convair’s own-money 
research budget for 1952 calls for 
$850,000. That’s quite separate from 
the large amounts under Navy and 
Air Force contracts. ‘ 
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Look at that molten steel pour- 
ing forth at Barium’s Central Lron 
and Steel Company! 

It's the 
industry, vital to it in many forms. 


precious lifeblood of 


What could better serve industry 
than a unified source for its many 
steel needs? 

Such a source is the group of 
strategically located companies 
known as Barium Steel Corpora- 
tion... controlling quality from 
blast furnace to finished product 


... working as a self-contained 


A giant planer at work at Barium’s Clyde 


Works, Inc., Duluth, Minn. Clyde 


uses Central's steel plate to make modern 
materials-handling equipment Whirley 


cranes, hoists, derricks, etc. 


unit to speed urgently needed 
orders. 

For a birdseye view of how 
three members of Barium’s fam- 
ily convert the raw product (such 
as steel plate, made at Central 
from the molten steel above) into 
other steel products useful to in 
dustry, see the photos below. 

For information on how the 
Barium team can bring joint 
knowledge to bear to solve your 
steel problems, address Barium 
at 25 Broad St., New York City. 


Another end product from Central's steel 
plate. Barges are built from it, at Barium’s 
Wiley Manufacturing Co., Port Deposit, 
Mal. Wiley also makes floating cranes, other 
mater ils-handling equipment 
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BAYONNE BOLT CORP.* CENTRAL IRON AND STEE 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNACE «CLYDE IRON 
WORKS. INC. * CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * ERIE 
BOLT ANO NUT COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPING 
CO. * GLOBE FORGE. INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIA 
FORGE @ STEEL. INC. * JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
CO. + KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO * 
LIMITED (CANADA) * PHOENIX BRIDGE CO - 
1RON @ STEEL CO. * WILEY MANUFACTU 


This punch press at Barium’s Phoen 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.. punc 
Central's steel plate, which Phoenix the 


fabricates into structural steel and ere¢ 


into bridges and industrial bu $ 





Short cut to an Atomic stoc 


Strategically important is the 
recent discovery of a hitherto 
untapped source of fissionable 
material. Mineralogists have found 
uranium in the huge beds of phos- 
phate-bearing rock in Florida — 
leading to new interest and 
increased production in this 


already important mineral deposit. 


Extracting the phosphate from 
these beds is done in many cases by 
washing down the overburden of 
clay and dirt with huge hydraulic 
monitors—monster nozzles that 
propel a high-pressure jet of water. 


The resulting flood of clay and 


phosphate is collected in sump pits 
—then pumped into plants for 
processing. And that’s where the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 


—comes into the picture. 


The gritty, abrasive phosphate 
rock and clay were cutting into 
pipe lines used for pumping—wear- 
ing through the metal from the 
inside and causing frequent leaks, 
costly repairs and lost production. 
So the G.T. M. was called in to see if 
rubber could be the answer to the 
problem. He recommended install- 
ing a specially built Goodyear hose 


hetween the sump and the pump, 


and another length of similar job- 
designed hose at the discharge side 
of the pump which would with- 


stand the abrasion and the pressure. 


Since installing this special type 
hose to replace other connections, 
users have saved many thousands 


of dollars in operating costs. 


Wherever you can use rubber in 
your work — to help handle abra- 
sion, corrosion, materials-moving 
problems or what have you—it will 
pay you to consult first with the 
man who knows it best. Write the 
G.T.M., c/o Goodyear, Akron 16, 


Ohio. 
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Every Sunday {BC Network 
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ESIGN FOR EXPANSION 


The unit system of construction for steam power plants is the most economical 
when possible future expansion is contemplated. The first three 100, kw units 
with three 7,500 kw condensing house units of Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s 
new Steam Station at Moss Landing, California, were completed in 1950. An extension 
including two additional units, embodying still greater refinements for operating 
efficiency, was authorized almost immediately. These units will be placed in service 
late in 1952 and will increase the nominal capacity of the station to 522,500 kw. 

The entire plant was designed and is being constructed by Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation in collaboration with the Pacific Gas 


and Electric Company’s Engineering and Purchasing Departments. 


STONE &«& WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 





Measuring these 14 factors... 


*(U.S. 29 in Fauquier County, Va.) 


--- produces this profile 
of a highway’s adequacy 


More Roads, Less Politics 


Sufficiency ratings give highway officials a good answer 
to politicians. They make the road dollar go further, insure 
that worst things come first. 


Traffic is pounding the pavement to 
pieces faster than ever these days; the 
highway appropriation dollar doesn’t 
go so far as it once did—and public 
road officials are caught in the middle. 
On top of this, in most states the de- 
cision on which broken-down road gets 
the first attention is heavily influenced 
by vote-minded legislators. The high- 
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way official is at a disadvantage in 
arguing with an assemblyman who has 
a thousand reasons—all registered vot- 
ers—why a certain secondary road 
should be rebuilt while a congested 
main artery must go unimproved. 
However, 22 states have found a 
way to take the road-building program 
out of the pork barrel. ‘T hey’ve adopted 


a scientific, statistical measure of high 
way conditions and needs; with it 
they can set up a priority list they can 
show—and defend—to any legislator or 
to the general public. 

¢ Composite Picture—This measure is 
called a sufficiency rating. It was de 
vised 10 years ago by Karl Moscowitz 
of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 
Arizona was the first state to adopt it; 
now 21 other states have put it into 
practice, and BPR uses it, too. 

Each state has slightly different in 
spection methods and weighs the fac 
tors differently, but the general idea 
is the same as when Moscowitz cooked 
it up. It’s to get a composite picture 
of a highway’s structural condition, its 
ability to carry traffic, and its degrec 
of safety. 

The sufficiency rating of a new high 
way, adequate for present traffic volume 
and engineered for the latest in du 
rability and safety, is deemed to b« 
100 points. The score breaks down 
like this: 40 points for structural con 
dition, 30 points for service (ability to 
handle trafhc), and 30 points for safety 
(For city streets the breakdown is 
more like: 20 points for structure, 60 
points for service, 20 points for safety.) 
¢ How It’s Used—With a mile-by-mile 
scoring of its roads, a state can decide 
(1) which rebuilding projects can’t be 
put off any longer, (2) how much work 
will be necessary in the next 10 years or 
so, and (3) exactly what must be done 
to each piece of road to make it toler 
able. Conversely, it shows a state just 
how far a year’s appropriation will go 

Sufficiency ratings come in very 
handy, too, in getting steel allocations 
for highway construction. States have 
found it’s a lot easier to convince the 
National Production Authority of the 
need for steel when they can file suffi 
ciency ratings to back up the request 

Analysis by highway engineers takes 

a lot of time, of course. Virginia, for 
example, has been working on the task 
since a year ago; up to November 
only 5% of the state’s entire road 
mileage had been scored. But this 5‘ 
included routes that carry 53% of the 
state’s truck trafic and 48% of the 
auto traffic. Virginia has applied rat 
ings to more than 2,700 mi. of high 
wav. 
e One Case—The charts (left) illus 
trate the factors considered and the 
way they add up to a profile of on 
particular 23-mi. stretch of road. It’s 
clear at a glance that the middle coup| 
of miles of this highway are in hope 
less shape, and that most of the re 
mainder needs work, too. 

Further breakdown of the factors in 
this profile shows that the two worst 
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.-- Then 
You'll 
Want 

This 


Book! 


If you need space for manufacturing, warehousing or 
any other purpose... you will want this new Steelcraft 
Building Catalog. It tells how you can get a new build- 
ing, tailor-made to meet your exact needs ... with a 
definite saving in cost and erection time. 

Steelcraft is meeting the demand for permanent low- 
cost building by utilizing its fully integrated manu- 
facturing facilities which produce a// the component 
parts—structural, covering, windows and doors... the 
complete building on time from one source with one 
responsibility. 

Write today for your copy of this book. Please send 
your request on firm letterhead giving your position 
and title. 


™STEELCRAFT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio DEPT. BW-352 
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.. apriority list of projects 
that will be intelligible to 
the public .. .” 


CONSTRUCTION starts on p. 95 


miles of Route 29 in Fauquier County, 
Va., rated zero to structure—that 
means the pavement is broken and 
maintenance cost CXCESSIVE The 
same sector rated | than 10 points 
on service sufficien the road can't 
carry nearly enough traffic at normal 
speeds. It received 20 points on safety, 
which covers width of lanes and 
shoulders, curve 1 clearance at 
bridges and underpasses, restriction of 
passing opportunit 

Ihe cure for the two miles: total 
reconstruction 
e Clears the Air—Proponents of the 
sufficiency rating tem sav it’s the 
best way to draw wy priority list of 
projects that will be intelligible to the 
public. When cach project is listed 
with its rating number, evervone can 
see why one project is tabbed for 
attention now, another put off until 
later 

Arizona is the oft-cited example of 
the public-relations ie of sufficiency 
ratings. Prewar pub hearings on 
Arizona's annual hi vy budget were 
hectic affairs. People from all over the 
state jammed the hearing room and 
overflowed into the l Each group 
was primarily concerned with the poli- 
tical angle on the | it was demand 
ing; the thinking generally along 
lines of local pre it the expense 
of the state as a wl 

After the highway sufficiency ratings 
were adopted, th public hear- 
ings became rout derly sessions 
attended by only a idful of people. 
¢ New Hampshire—Last year the New 
Hampshire legislat dopted a long 


range highway mist m program 
submitted by Ma cn. Frank D. 
Merrill, then stat works com 
missioner. Merril back on active 
dutv in the Arm Acting Com 
missioner John ©. Morton intends to 
carry out the program planned 

Until Merrill tool} r, every ses- 
sion of the legislat flooded with 
special road _ bills result of his 
program, no specia vad bills were 
introduced in 1951. Instead, the legis- 
lature laid out a priority system that 
commits all state and federal highway 
funds through June 30, 1955. 

New Hampshire doesn’t call its sys- 
tem a sufficiency rating setup, but it 
amounts to the same thing. It’s an 
objective engineering study of each 
road, using a point-weighting procedure 
much like the Moscowitz formula. The 
chief difference is that safetv is meas- 
ured by actual accident records, as op- 
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extends bearing life as much 
as 172 times... 
stops oil drippage! 


Saved $1275 on one machine! 


ALEMITE+“OlLMIS 


KEK - D 


a itm. 


cough =teee Now from Alemite—world leader in lubrication—comes this 


great friction fighting achievement. Alemite Oil-Mist! The most efficient, 
continuous, fully automatic system in the field of machinery lubrication. 


Alemite Oil-Mist! The system that atomizes oil into mist—distributes 
it through tubing to bearings—bathes all bearing surfaces with fresh, clean, 
cool oil film. A system that simplifies and materially cuts the cost of ma- 
chinery lubrication. And the lubricator unit has no moving parts. 

Oil-Mist uniformly maintains oil film on plain and anti-friction bear- 
ings, gears and chains regardless of variations in load, temperature or 
speed. Eliminates the “human element.” 


Here! Direct from a field report is the latest proof of Oil-Mist results! 


Before Oil-Mist: 100 hours was the aver- After Oil-Mist: The same grinder has run 
age life of spindle bearings on the pre- _1,638 hours without a bearing replacement! 
cision grinder of a leading manufacturer. Total saving to date: $1,275 (after deduct- 
Cost of each replacement—$85 for the ing both the cost of the Oil-Mist unit and 


bearing and labor. Plus downtime. installation). *Name on request 


ALEMITE OIL-MIST Lubricates All Types of Mechanisms 


Choin € : Geor Cases 
Anti-Friction . Geos 


Alemite OIL-MIST Lubrication 














Check All These 
OIL-MIST Advantages! 
@ Reduces bearing temperatures 
as much as 20% 


® Continuous, uniform lubrication 
of all bearings. 


© Air pressure seals bearings against dirt, 
© Reduces oil consumption—up to 90%. 
© Prevents product spoilage. 


© Eliminates guesswork — each bearing picks 
up as much Oil-Mist as it needs. 


©@ Reduces starting and running torque. 


Get the jects MOW! 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. 8-22 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Iilinois 


jease send me o FREE copy of your new and complete 
Hears Catolog. 
Please have your Alemite Lubrication Reoresentotive 
@ desk-top demonstration of Oj!-Mist. This 
no cost or obligation on my port. 





Street 
City 


Commuting 





Back in the cable car days they 
probably commuted from upper 
to lower Broadway. Today, they 
come from the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Long Island, Westchester, New 
Jersey, into the business heart of 
New York. 

Now, even more than then, with 
the increased tempo of transporta- 
tion, a dependable electric system 
is important as the motivating 
pone the source of adequate 
ighting. 

Recently, Ward Leonard 
VITROHM bracket terminal resistors 
were installed in the fluorescent 
lighting systems of the new sub- 
way cars for three major reasons. 

First, they could withstand the 


wear and tear of constant vibra- 
tion and shock of starts and stops. 

Secondly, they could be installed 
faster and easier in limited space. 

In the third place, although 
these resistors last indefinitely, 
they must be readily replaceable 
in case of accidental damage. 

The builder provided pre-wired 
terminal studs. By using a bracket 
terminal resistor it was ible to 
combine mounting and electrical 
connection in one simple, fast in- 
stallation for the 600-volt d-c 
current. 

Ward Leonard’s engineering de- 
partment can help you solve your 
electric problems, too, by the prop- 
er selection or adaption of yore. oe 





Headlines of 1891 
H. WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIFIES CABLE CAR SYSTEM 


The Seventh Avenue cable car system 
in New York was electrified in 1891 by 
H. Ward Leonard, founder of Ward 
Leonard Electric Company. In 1952, 
Ward Leonard Electric Controls are 


still setting precedent in performance. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PRelO- EE rgcccored Controls Since 1892 





posed to observation of sight distances, 
curve radius, and the like. New Hamp- 
shire has completed field work on rat- 
ing 3,800 mi. of road 
¢ Illinois—In 1949 the Illinois legisla- 
ture went a step further than merely 
approving the sufficiency rating sys- 
tem. It passed a law that requires the 
state highway department to: 

e Study, classify, and rate exist- 
ing roads. 

eSet up a 10-year program for 
highway constructio 

¢ Publish, prior to each Dec. 31, 
a priority list of projects for the follow- 
ing year and follow this program as far 
as funds permit 

The highway department uses sufh- 
ciency ratings to determine the priority 
list. Enough projects are listed each 
year so that if one is delayed by, say, 
a snag in obtaining rights of way, an- 
other project lower on the priority 
roster can be substituted. 

The Illinois law also requires coun 
ties, townships, and cities to plan con- 
struction programs for a year at a time 
and to set up long-range programs on 
a five-year basis 
e City Streets—So far, sufficiency rat- 
ings have been used most widely for 
highways rather than for city streets. 
But they’re gradually getting into the 
urban field, particularly where main 
routes pass through cities. 

lilinois expects in a matter of months 
to complete its urban studies. Then 
at least the main through routes in 
citics can be meshed with the rural 
routes. Cities themselves—in all states 
—are expected to adopt their own suf- 
ficiency ratings gradually, as they see 
the system’s success in the states. 


New Ventilating Fan 


This attic floor fan should ventilate the 
whole house. From Robbins & Meyers, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., it needs no bolting: 
Just cut a hole and drop it in place. 
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How SPEED NUTS made important weight 
savings attaching plexiglas panels 
in Kaman Helicopter. 


Let the engineers at Kaman Aircraft Corp., Windsor 
Locks, Conn., tell you how Flat-Type SPEED 
NUTS performed for them. ‘We found that light- 
weight SPEED NUTS provide a large bearing sur- 
face which eliminates the need for flat washers under 
nut. They reduce the weight up to .31 pounds per 
hundred when replacing other lock nuts, not including 
savings on weight of washers. 

“Only one part to handle in assembly means faster, 
easier attachments. SPEED NUTS are retained in 





TO SAVE MORE LIVES 


screw-receiving position by finger-tip pressure—no 
wrench needed to pull down N UTS. hese advantages 
add up to savings of approximately .15 man-hours per 
hundred fasteners.” 

If you would like to hear similar savings reports 
from your engineers, specify SPEED NUTS. Your 
Tinnerman representative can help you determine 
the right fastener for the job. Call him in soon. And 
write for your copy of ‘‘Savings Stories” Vol. II, 
Tinnerman Products, Inc., Dept. 12, Box 6688, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. In France: Aero- 
cessoires Simmonds, S. A.—7 rue Henri Barbusse, 
Levallois (Seine) France. 





1 Sunken hopper dredge owned by Construction Aggregates Corp. rests on claybank in 2 Water spouts over cofferdam wall from 
Newark Bay. Cofterdam has been built on deck and attendant fleet stands by to help. pumps that brought up 90,000 gph. 


Save 50% Doing Your Own Salvage 





. 


F i ¥ 
— > om it ; 


4 Sandmate responds to pumping treatment, gradually emerges, 5 Salvage operation successful, Sandmate is now well on the 
nose-up, after six months’ sleep in the deep. way to recovery in Brooklyn, N. Y., drydock. In about four 
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Can you 
reduce costs 
with a 
smaller 
bearing 
having the 
same capacity? 


Many have — with substantial sav- 
ings in money and materials. Smaller 
housings and surrounding machine 
members are often possible because 
of the greater load capacity Guiderol® bearings carry in a smaller radial 
bearing space. Over 38% greater than the next highest rated bearing 
that is dimensionally interchangeable. Not to be overlooked also is the 
Job (Story on page 102) fact that precision performance, without roller skewing, of a Guiderol 
bearing is in direct proportion to its com- 

parable load carrying capacity. 


3 Diver goes under to patch holes, check 


progress while pumping goes on. 


| a: 
1 


yee i] ry 
BILL: = 
Rollers Roll More Load 


months more she'll be back on the job, . 


with hardly a scar showing. earings 
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There is no other insulation like it. ..Here’s why: 





FOAMGLAS is not a fiber, a batt, a blanket, wool or board. It con- 
tains no granular or organic material. It is composed entirely of 
still air sealed in millions of minute glass cells. 

FOAMGLAS eliminates the need for extra moisture and vapor bar- 
riers. It is practically impervious to fumes, chemicals and other 
elements, therefore retains its original insulating efficiency 
throughout exceptionally long service 

FOAMGLAS is an effective barrier to heat flow. It helps maintain 
predetermined temperatures. It is being used successfully in many 
and varied high and low temperature applications on pipe lines 
and process equipment. 

FOAMGLAS is light, strong, rigid, durable. It cannot burn. Insects 
and vermin cannot nest in it, eat into or through it. FOAMGLAS 
needs no special type weatherproofing when used outdoors. 


I Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
| Dept. 1-32, 307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


! Please send me without obligation a sample of FOAMGLAS and your FREE 
booklets on the use of FOAMGLAS for: Normal Temperature Commercial, In- 
dustrial and Public Buildings [] Refrigerated Structures [J Piping and 
Process Equipment []. 

GOREO. c ccccdceccooss ©906606665666000000600066006606650000086660660 


Address 





PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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*, . . Construction Aggre- 
gates Corp. bid on the job 
itself—and won .. .” 

(Pictures on p. 100) 


It isn’t very often—maybe once in 
15 years or so—that a ship owner will 
risk his shirt to salvage one of his own 
ships. Raising a vessel from the deep 
is a costly, ticklish business. The owner 
usually has no recourse but to call in 
an experienced salvage company 

Not so Constructio Aggregates 
Corp. When it decided to salvage the 
$3-million Sandmate, one of its sand 
hopper barges that had sunk in Newark 
Bay six months earlier, it did the job 
itself—and won. 
¢ Lightning Strikes Again—But then, 
a vessel has about one chance in a mil- 
lion of sinking twice in its lifetime. 
Yet that’s just what happened to the 
ill-fated Sandmat« Ihe dredge was 
sunk once before il vears ago. 
She had a different ier then, and 
the job of reclaimin was done by 
a salvage company, f 1 high figure 

Ihis time lightning struck one murky 
morning last May, just three miles off- 
shore in Newark B ided to the 
gills with 4,200 t f sand she had 
dug up in New York bor, the 290-ft. 
craft veered slightly off her channel, 
went on the rocks 1 quietly settled 
into the muck 40 feet below 
e Asleep in the Deep—As soon as the 
Sandmate piled up, | perators knew 
she was a goncr and kept her out of 
the channel to sinl n a clavybank. 
When the tide came in, however, she 
slid back into the channel. Her owners 
let her rest there till her sister ships 
finished the tumpike commitment. 

Then in October the contractor set 
out to rescue her. He put out bids to 
salvage companies, but decided they 
were too rich for his blood. He knew 
he was taking a big chance when he 
said he could do it for half the price, 
but he did just that 
e Reclaimed—First of all, a cofferdam 
was built on the Sandmate’s deck, 
around two hoppers and engine and 
boiler rooms. One thing that makes 
salvage so costly is that ordinarily the 
deck is completely stripped under water. 
The only dismantling done on the 
Sandmate was the wheelhouse wings. 

It took 13 days in all just to siphon 
the sand out of the hold. Ten pumps 
were kept busy sucking out 90,000 
gallons of water every hour 

After more than three months of 
tugging and pump-slushing, the Sand- 
mate slowly emerged, bow-first, and 
was towed to drvdock in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In another four months, the job 
will be done, and the Sandmate will 
rejoin her sister ship 
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HE’S LOOKING INTO SOL/D STEEL... 


If there's a flaw in the rail joint in this picture, it might as well come out with its 
hw jy canada hands up. No matter how tiny or well hidden it may be, it won't escape the “eye” 
of the N&W’s altrasonic detector — one of science’s newest ways of stopping trouble 
J before it starts. This equipment will find hidden defects in rails as well as joint 
7 














bars, which cannot be found by any other method. The Norfolk and Western was 





Defect a pioneer in the use of the Sperry ultrasonic reflectoscope to detect flaws in rail 


The detector shoots ultrasonic vibra- - 
joints Today, it is Coming into common use for testing rails on other progressive 
tions through steel, and any defect 


bounces those vibrations back to the American railroads. 


screen (similar to your television [his is just one more example of how railroad research results in greater speed, 
screen) where their pattern is instan- : 

greater safety and higher efficiency in the movement of your freight. Vigilant, 
taneously shown on 2 screen as ‘ 


illustrated above, and noted and unceasing scientific examination of rail soundness is one of the reasons w hy — 


carne ee ee “WHEN YOU SAY ‘N&W,’ YOU'RE RIGHT!” 











ears 
ant 


in Engineering 
and Performance! 


more “luxury typing” 
features than any 
other office typewriter 


— features that mean faster work 
at lower cost. It is tomorrow's type- 
writer, here today. A demonstration 
will convince you of its greater of- 
fice efficiency and “Luxury Typing” 
performance. 


b ee 
—takes the guesswork out of 
page-end typing! Warns typist 
when she is 22" from bottom. 
Speeds work, lowers costs by sav- 
ing retyping hundreds of letters 
every month. See it demonstrated. 


Call any 


Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY 
Conedion factory and offices, Toronto, Onterie. Makers 
aise of famous Smith-Corene Portable Typewriters, Add- 
tag Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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PERLITE-COATED _ steel column is 
readied for the furnace. Four hours later... 


STEEL HEAT averaged less than 1,000F, 
in spite of 2,000F heat of furnace. 


THERMOCOUPLES check steel temperatures, record them on a graph every four minutes. 


Perlite Passes Fiery Test 


Three years ago the Great Lakes Car- 
bon Corp. prophesied that perlite ore 
would one day replace sand in many 
phases of construction (BW —Apr.20 
"49,p50). Today, it looks as though 
perlite is on its way. 

Recently in Chicago the Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc., made a fire- 
resistance test on a sample structural 
steel H-column covered with gypsum- 
perlite-plaster. The test was based on 


the American Societ 
terials standards; ; sponsored by 
the Perlite Institute and the Metal 
Lath Manufacturers Assn., which de 
veloped the techniq for application 
of the plaster. 

The results showed 
stands as much heat 
The industry makes 
much lighter, theref 
on the over-all structure 


for Testing Ma- 


that perlite with- 

does concrete. 
ther claims: It is 
re puts less load 
And since it 
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New Corral for the lron Horse 


Why do you see so many new railroad yards being built and mainline 
tracks being relocated these days? 

It’s because when most of the railroads in this country were built, 
earthmoving was a pick-and-shovel, men and mule and Fresno scraper proposition. 
In the case of the first transcontinental line, only the most limited system of 
cuts and fills could be applied as the grade wound through the mountains. 

Today big red tractors like the International TD-24s you see 
here do the work of hundreds of men. . . and do work 
that could not be done at all before. 

This makes it possible to build bigger yards for faster train handling, 
and possible to straighten many a main line for improved service to 
Passengers and shippers. 

In addition, International tractors perform “‘housekeeping chores,” including 
work in yards, shops, and right-of-way maintenance. 

If you want a good job of work done, it pays to call on International 
Industrial Power . . . the big red machines with the IH trade-mark. 


HERE’S HOW THEY DOIT IN DIXIE. This picture shows a pair of 
International TD-24 crawlers grading the new $9,000,000 Ernest 
Norris Yard near Birmingham for the Southern Railway System. 
On jobs like this the TD-24 is the “‘Big Red Champ,’’ with 148 
maximum drawbar horsepower—8 speeds forward and 8 reverse— 


ae “rf x AL and the ability to turn with power on both tracks. 
RVESTER 
sacl ..temte fo INTERNATIONAL power ruar pays 


Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 
... Refrigerators and Freezers 











INFLATION vs. FIRE PROTECTION 


Uilemualte Sounkler 
has the answer 


Let’s face it! Inflation is a\continuing process in today’s écon- 
omy. It makes little difference to a property owner whether it 
is the result of planning, buygling,or world unrest. The fact 
remains that higher and higher replacement costs make it 
more and more important for him to protect what he owns. 


Insurance provides a large\part of this protection and it’s a 
sound business policy to keep insurance coverage up to value. 
But prices are moving upward\too fast for insurance to keep 
pace day by day. Moreover such, coverage often becomes an 
unbearable financial burden. 


The Solution? 


luftomatt Sprinkler LO-point FIRE RROTEKCTION 


This not only minimizes property losses hy fire—but also 
makes possible the purchase of more fire insurance at no 
extra cost. In addition, it enables you to instyre property not 
reasonably insurable without it... protects intangible but vital 
business assets not insurable under any conditions. 


As an executive concerned with today’s 
high replacement costs with relation to 
your property or business, you should have 
our factual book, “The ABC of Fire Protec- 
tion.” It contains complete information on 
“Automatic” Sprinkler 10-Point Fire 
Protection. Ask for your copy today. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Uulemiulle Godtnrlev 


FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 





can be applied thinner than concrete, 
it gives more room area. 

e Volcanic Rock—Perlite is a volcanic 
glass rock, open-mined in the South- 
western U.S. ‘The rock is screened 
and sized to specified sizes, then ex 
ploded in direct-flame furnaces at tem- 
peratures of 1,450F to 2,000F, to form 
a lightweight, noncombustible, glass- 
like material of cellular structure. It 
weighs about one-tenth as much as sand 
and gravel. Used as an aggregate for 
plaster or concrete, it has such qualities 
as sound absorption, insulation, fire 
resistance, high elasticity to resist cracks, 
low water absorption, high resistance 
to sharp blows, and good nail holding 
power. : 

It is being used in residential con- 
struction as an aggregate with gypsum 
plaster (instead of sand), because its 
light weight mak it quicker and 
easier to apply. It » used as light 
weight roof and floor fill, precast floor 
tile and wall sections. But it isn’t suit- 
able for structural concrete because it 
isn’t a load-bearing material 

For fireproofing columns, the perlite 

is mixed with gypsum cement to make 
plaster, applied over metal lath in two 
coats—a scratch coat using 2 cu. ft. of 
perlite to 100 Ib. of gypsum cement, 
and a brown coat using 3 cu. ft. of per- 
lite to 100 Ib. of gypsum cement. 
e Light and Easy—Big advantages of 
the gypsum-perlite plaster for fireproof- 
ing structural columns are its lightness 
and ease of application. Compared 
with 2 in. of concrete poured and 
formed over the flanges on a 10-ft.x 
10-ft. steel column, the lath and gyp- 
sum-perlite coating will give a weight 
saving of 171 Ib. per lineal foot, the 
Metal Lath Manufacturers Assn. esti- 
mates. 

In addition, when you use the gyp- 

sum-perlite plaster, you have a finished 
plaster job when it’s completed. With 
concrete fireproofing around structural 
steel columns you still have to put 
metal lath around them and plaster for 
interior finish. 
e Passes Test—The ASTM tests con- 
sisted of placing the test column in a 
large furnace fired by flames from gas 
jets. In a three-hour test, the tempera- 
ture in the furnace reaches 1,925F; 
after four hours, it goes to 2,000F. 
Thermocouples attached to the steel 
inside the casing at specified test points 
measure the temperatures reached by 
the steel at these points, and record 
them every four minutes on a graph. 

The ASTM tests require that the 
steel temperatures must not exceed an 
average of 1,000F during the test 
period, and no single thermocouple can 
exceed 1,200F. The Underwriters test 
showed that a steel column with a 
1j-in. gypsum-perlite plaster coating 
would pass a four-hour test without the 
steel column reaching these maximums. 
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SPRATANER Tied te Open / 


Sun Tan Oil by Automatic Atomizer Action 


Summer’s coming— whether you’re taking a mid-winter trip to sunny 
shores or not. So keep COPPERTONE in mind. Created by Douglas 
Laboratories of Miami, this famous product is now pressure-packed 
in SPRA-TAINER . . . putting a luxurious shower of atomized 
COPPERTONE Sun Tan Oil at the command of your fingertips. 
Manufacturers are finding more and different new uses for 
SPRA-TAINER all the time! It’s the “Pet of the Packaging Industry” 
because of exclusive Modern Design. SPRA-TAINER is not only the 
original low-pressure propulsion can, but the only one at low cost to 
feature “No Side Seam—No Top Seam” construction. No wonder it’s 
First with Manufacturers . . First in Sales! 
Look to Crown for continued leadership in the design and manufae- 
ture of fine cans for almost every use. You can’t buy better cans. 


VSS LABOR p P ( Z 
MIAMI 44 a Nee 





Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers * Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando + Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Loute 





1. BEFORE SEEDING A cloud forms over White Mts. in California Electric Power Co.’s watershed near Bishop, Calif., and... 


- : ~ 4 


¢ 


heavy snow is falling on the shifted eastward (to the right) to bring tl eeded area over 


3. AFTER SEEDING slope at arrow. The cloud has mountain. It probably wouldn't have snowed without seeding. 


Rainmaking i business nov 
Nobody had ever f it until six 
vears ago when D ent Schaefer 


. ° e 1 wae eee 

Rainmakers Thrive—While jee °soescee 
body talks about it 

his 0 icres of far 

: - D b R and rh end i Vest are pe becre 

cientists e ate esu ts by cloud-seeding within the 

last few month itilities, and 

even a federal ag 1 rainmakers; 
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2. AT SEEDING 


grows to the point where it can produce results. Plane drops dry ice at arrow, and 10 minutes later . . . 


Clouds from 
Pacific drop 
most of their 
moisture on 
west slope of 
Sierras. 


Clouds re-form 
over White 
Mountains; are 
seeded to 
produce snow. 


Clouds not 
seeded cross 
mountains 
without 
precipitation 


Cloud 
fragments that 
clear Sierras 
dissipate in dry 
air over valley. 


- - 


~ 


rs eam 
we 


eryew ines sO OMT 
aie sewill 
HI 


A eal 


and why it works—are shown 
4. HOW IT WORKS- Most of California 


here. 


research and experiments on weather 
control are going on all over the world 
And yet we still don’t know if we 
really can “make rain’”—in any sig 
nificant amount, at least. 
¢ Pipe Dreams—The spectacular re 
sults of some experiments have led to 
wild, exaggerated predictions: We'll be 
able to break up hurricanes and torna 
does before they start; we'll be able 
to keep rain away from resort areas on 
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weckends; we'll be able to make clouds 
out of thin air, then wring rain out of 
those clouds; we'll eventually have com- 
plete control over the weather—mak- 
ing it rain where and when we want, 
keeping it from raining at all other 
times and places. 

All these predictions are conjectural; 
some are outright nonsense. The 
natural forces—the amount of energy— 
involved in the weather are tremendous. 


and dissipate. 


ITE VS INI F 
“A me Paral 


Electric’s seeding is done over the eastern Sierras, but this experi 
ment was arranged for the White Mts., a better picture spot. 


It’s ridiculous to suggest that man in 
the foreseeable future will be able to 
overpower those forces in complete 
artificial control of the weather. 

The best we can hope for now is 
some slight, predictable modification 
of the weather. And even within that 
restricted area, there’s a lot of disagree 
ment as to how much and how soon. 
¢ Wets and Drys—Professional “‘rain 
makers” are lined up on one side, 
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Under-blunder? 


A tired old mailing scale that underweighs and sends out 
“postage due” letters or packages—reflects unfavorably on any firm! 
.--A Pitney-Bowes precision Mailing Scale has an automatic 
pendulum mechanism that is accurate, stays accurate, isn’t impaired 
by time or use. And it’s fast-acting—with a hairline edge indicator 
that shows exact weight instantly, doesn’t waver. 4 
Chart graduations are wide-spaced, easy to read... 

This scale speeds mailing, saves time, money and 
postage ... Special 70 Ib. model for parcel post. 
Ask the nearest PB office to show you, or write for 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all classes 
of mail, complete with changes, and parcel post map 


showing zones for any locality. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Ps) Mailing Scales 


J 
wee PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
-_ > . 
= 1428 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


Originators of the postage meter 
.- Offices in 93 cities 


THE CASE 


is an Important ' 
Part of the 


DISPLAY 


...and Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases provide that 
all-important part. They are designed and constructed for maximum 
visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture 
are reduced to a minimum. 

“Time-Tight” cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- 
ications. Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 
tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 
few of their outstanding features. 

“Time-Tight” cases are used extensively in museums, art galleries, 
libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related types of display rooms. 


Write for fully illustrated literature. 
THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and ether metals 





scientists and meteorologists on the 
other. As a result, people tend to rate 
everyone interested in the subject as 
“pro” or “anti.” This is an over- 
simplification. 

Actually, the most ardent pro- 
ponents say merely: “We can modify 
the weather, increase the amount of 
rainfall, and change its timing.”’ (Never 
“We can make rain And, on the 
other side, the scientists and the U.S. 
Weather Bureau say: “It’s an interest- 
ing theory, and we are sure there is 
something to it. But we don’t know 
how much; nothing has been proved 
yet.” They're not p lists, they say 
—only scientists. 

There seem to be 
for the disagreement 

e Our basic kn edge of cloud 
physics—of what makes it rain or not 
rain—is very meager QWur ignorance 
level is very high, the way Dr. 
Sverre Petterssen of the Air Force puts 
it. 


) Main reasons 


e Although th been many 
experiments in the fi esults haven’t 
yet been evaluated igh to see if 
they're significant 
e Why It Rains—\\ lo have some 
knowledge of what t rain. There 
are at least two probably 
more. One, known the Bergeron- 
Findeisen ice-crystal t rv, goes like 
this: Water can t 1 liquid at 
temperatures well the 32F 
freezing point—all t iv down to 
—38F, in fact. M uds in the 
upper atmosphere a de up of such 
“supercooled” wat ts, too small 
and too light to fall. At some point, 
for reasons not kn ome ice crys- 
tals appear in the Surrounding 
water droplets coll n them and 
freeze until each m mes a snow 
flake large and hea nough to fall 
through the cloud, pearing as snow 
or rain depending temperature at 
lower levels. 

This ice-crystal theorv is the basis 
for most of the cloud seeding being 
done today. The se¢ feel that na- 
ture often fails to provide ice crystals 
in a cloud that’s otherwise ripe to rain 
—or at least, not enough ice crvstals. 
So they add dry ice at —109F to the 
cloud. This causes some of the water 
droplets to freeze spontaneously into 
ice crystals. Or the ed the cloud 
with tiny crystals of iodide, whose 
crystalline structure, similar to that of 
ice itself, fools the water droplets into 
freezing on them instead of waiting 
for real ice. 5 
e Water Makes Rain, Too—There are 
many clouds, particularly in the tropics, 
that never become supercooled. Thev’re 
too warm for ice crystals to exist -in 
them. Yet they shed rain. The theory 
here is that some water droplets in the 
cloud become larger than others—we’re 
not sure how. The difference in size 
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PLAS#ics 
PLYWOODS 
DISINFECTANTS 
VARNISHES 
FUNGICIDES 


LUBRICANTS 


INSECTICIDES 


PAINT 
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PLASTICIZERS 


ee me ee = 


REMOVERS 


LACQUERS 


INSULATION 


BRAKE 


CASEIN 


RUBBER 


PERFUMES 


Celanese Chemical Cheah 
Anticipates Industrial Requirements 


A major objective of the Celanese 
chemical expansion program is the 
combined development of its research 
and service organization. An important 
step in this direction is the present en- 
largement of the research center at 
Clarkwood, Texas. When this work is 
completed, Celanese will offer compre- 
hensive facilities of three great research 
centers—Clarkwood, Newark and Sum- 
mit, New Jersey—in a program of prac- 
tical assistance to industry: 


® organic chemicals in the most effi- 
cient and economical forms for in- 
dustrial applications; 


improved manufacturing proc- 
esses that increase chemical pro- 
duction and lower costs; 

new organic chemicals in commer- 
cial quantities; 

practical research that anticipates 
raw-material needs of industry; 
assurance of highest quality and 
consistent uniformity through 
rigid quality-control methods. 


This expansion reflects the overwhelm- 
ing importance of organic chemicals to 
industry today in manufacture of all 
kinds. In your planning look to Celanese 
practical research and service, based on 


TERS ES 


HYDRAULIC 


TRANSPARENT 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


ADHESIVES 
TEXTILE FINISHES 
FLUIDS 

a 
WALL BOARD 
RESINS 
FLUIDS PAPER 
PRODUCTS 


DEODORANTS 


UPHOLS Teese 


a generation of experience in petro- 
leum chemistry. Write for your free copy 
of the recently published “Celanese* 
Organic Chemicals.’ Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, Chemical Division, 
Dept. 568-C, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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most ancient of 
the mechanical 
arts ..and the 
most modern 





Ft is related that Pythagoras, 


greatest of Greek scientists, worked out bis 

theory of the fixed notes in the musical scale by 

listening to the chime of the bammers in a blacksmith shop 
and finding tbe relationsbip between bammer weight and B 





INCE earliest times the hammering of hot metal has been 
recognized as the surest way of increasing the inherent 
strength of the metal and giving it added toughness. 


Today, with speeds, 
unbelievable limits 


pressures, stresses and strains to almost 


, the importance of greater strength 


and toughness in metal parts is magnified immensely. 


Chambersburg Hammers are at work in thousands of 
plants, imparting strength and toughness to metal parts. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO,, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


HAMBE 


RSBURG 


THE HAMMER BUILDERS 





VYlou-more than ever- 
nl oe Od OO 


CONSTRUCTION 
tt Dudispensable 


YOU CAN'T TOLERATE 
PROCESS AIR FAILURES 
IN DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Durability plus! . . . fan equipment 
to master the toughest assignments... . 
fans to meet any size, any type of air 
handling need! 

Clarage HEAVY-DUTY equip- 
ment is built above and beyond the 
demands of average service. It is the 
make of equipment so many engineers 
in industry prefer for their most 
important fan jobs. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kal. 


iJ 


micwanicas 
Onart 


HEAVY-DUTY single width fan 
for handling targe volumes of 
oir at high pressures — either 
supply or exhaust applications. 
Speeds suitable for either motor 
or turbine drive. 


Every part of a Clarage Fan — 
bearings, bearing supports, wheel, 
housing — is equal to the severest 
service conditions. We welcome your 
inquiry, and it certainly will pay you 
to consult with us. 
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SNOW STILL falls 
ing. Seeded portion 


20 min. after seed- 
of cloud is thinning 


out as it uses itself up as snow. 


results in a relative 


rate of vertical mo 
drops grow by coll 


drops until they're 
tually to fall throug 


Cloud-seeders hav 
by introducing rela- 
lroplets into them. 


from such clouds 
tively large water 
And they have had 


difference in the 
vement; the larger 
sion with smaller 
big enough even- 
h the cloud. 

tried to get rain 


mie success. 


e Does It Work?—But how much suc- 


cess? Nobody kno 
in the warm-cloud 
more common dr 
seeding. Profes 
have gone on the 
process worked 
fell after their 
due to their effort 
Actually, the 
is that seeding 
cooled clouds int 
what happens aft 
says, we should 
not much conclu 
Note the word 
portant. Dr. Pett 
Bureau, and othe 
that “we have 
tions of positive 1 
we still don’t hay 
certain that the 
rain following s 
rained anyway. 
But would the 
much rain? The 
Irving Krick, head 
Development Corp 
mercial operator 
“We have never 
it rain. But we 
of rainfall.” But 
scientists insist 
even that claim 


ional 


eeders sav no. 


for sure, either 
experiments or the 
and silver iodide 
cloud-seeders 
umption that the 


1 that whatever rain 


g operations was 


thing that’s sure 
erts many super- 
crystals. About 
that, Dr. Petterssen 
imit that we have 
evidence.” 
nclusive’’; it’s im- 
en, the Weather 
1eteorologists agree 
numerous indica- 
ilts”’ But, they say, 
proof. It’s still not 
yids that produced 
g would not have 


have produced as 
Dr. 
f Water Resources 
largest of the com- 
yuts it this way: 
d we could make 
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the Weather Bureau 


hasn’t yet proved 


¢ Pinning It Down—It would be nice, 


as the Portland Or 


cent story, if rain pr 
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New coatings give fast 
low-cost surface protection 


Whether your product is metal, glass, or plastic, here’s the low- 
cost way to protect it for transit or storage. Just spray, dip, or 
roller-coat it with one of Armstrong’s tough, strippable coatings. 

These liquid plastics form a temporary transparent skin that 
protects against rust, corrosion, scratches, and other surface 
damage. Yet, later, this film strips off cleanly, delivering your 
product to the user in perfect condition. 

Does your product need this quick, low-cost protection? For 
details, call your Armstrong representative or write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Industrial Adhesives Department, 5203 Reser- 
voir Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; in Canada, Armstrong 
Cork Canada Limited, 6937 Decarie Boulevard, Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum 


a »rotec 
Give furniture scratch Protection 











° ybricated 
baring De CSG Mt 
in 
RELIANCE MOTORS 


provides 
more operating hours 
without re-lubrication! 


Reliance PRECISION- 
BUILT A-c. Motors 
from 3/4 to 300 bp. 





Reliance Bearing Design, including 
extra-large grease reservoir, provides 
longer bearing life. 


Original, factory lubri- 
cation permits more 
operating hours with- 
out re-lubrication than 
that of any other pre 
lubricated bearing. 
From a larger grease 
reservoir than provided with any standard 
bearing, Reliance double-shielded bear- 
ings automatically take on new grease as 
needed. And the Reliance design not only 
keeps bearings lubricated, but makes it 
impossible to overgrease a Reliance Motor. 
Get the convenient chart on which you can 
check these and other features which com- 
bine to give you 15 important advantages 
in the Reliance Pre-lubricated Bearing 
Design ... write today for Bulletin B-2201. 


RELANCE 
MOTORS 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 


“All Motors ore NOT Alike 
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were colored blue or green or yellow. 
Then we could tell. Unfortunately, i 
looks just like natural rain 

No two clouds are exactly alike so, 
even if a seeded one rains and the oth- 
ers don’t, we still can’t say for sure that 
seeding did it. We don’t know enough 
about atmospheric circulation to be 
certain that an unseeded area got none 
of the artificial nuclei. 

In cases where conditions did per- 
mit controlled experiments, results 
have not always been favorable. Last 
fall, for example, seeding tests were 
made in a section of Australia where 
winds at that time of year are per- 
sistently from the southwest. Rainfall 
in the area northeast of the silver 
iodide generator was compared with 
rainfall in other directions. 

From the generator, it looked as 
though the clouds downwind were 
— more rain. And the local 
armers to the northeast believed the 
results to be favorable, because rain 
was heavy during the experiment. But 
actual comparison showed that the 
northeast quadrant got very slightly 
less rain than the unseeded quadrants. 

On the other hand, scientists who 
conducted dry ice experiments in 
Australia in 1949 reported that “15 
clear, positive results were obtained on 
occasions when no natural precipita- 
tion whatever was observed within 20 
mi. of the treated cloud.” 
¢ Growing Business— Despite uncer- 
tainty as to whether seeding works, 
activities of commercial seeders have 
steadily been increasing. It’s  esti- 
mated that close to 400-million acres 
in western United States are covered 
by contracts with seeders. 

Most of the clients are farmers and 
ranchers, but by no means all. Munici- 
palities have hired seeders to help fill 
their reservoirs. Utilities such as Calli- 
fornia Electric Power (pictures, page 
108) have hired seeders to increase the 
rainfall or to boost the snowpack be- 
hind their power dams. Logging com- 
panies have hired seeders, both to ex- 
tinguish forest fires and to prevent 
new ones. Fruit growers have hired 
seeders to prevent hailstorms. Even 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
hired Krick last fall to get more rain 
behind its power dams in the face of 
a threatened power shortage. 
¢ Covering All Bets—The farmers, 
ranchers, and other clients aren’t com- 
pletely convinced that seeding produces 
results But, as one farmer put it, they 
“can’t afford not to try it.” The cost is 
small, ranging from 2¢ to 5¢ an. acre 
for ranchers, from 10¢ to 20¢ an acre 
for farmers. 

“At 20¢ an acre, you can’t lose 
much,” says one Oregon farmer. “It 
costs me $20 an acre to operate any- 
way. It’s a good poker bet.” 

In one area in the Southwest, the 


first year of seeding coincided with a 
50% increase in the production of 
sorghum grain, the area’s principal crop 
“If the seeding had anything at all to 
do with it,” said one farmer, “it was 
well worth-while 
¢ Operation Cirrus—In addition to the 
many commercial seeding projects, 
several scientific projects have been set 
up in the past six years to study seed- 
ing. Biggest and oldest is Project 
Cirrus, sponsored by the Army Signal 
Corns and the Office of Naval Research, 
under contract th the Langmuir- 
Schaefer group at GE. This week GE 
announced officially that the contract 
had been terminated 

That doesn’t mean that cither GE, 
the Signal Corps, or ONR has lost 
interest in the subject—far from it. 
They feel that Project Cirrus has accom- 
plished what it set out to do. The 
GE men will continue to work in the 
field, both on their own and in a con- 
sulting or advisory capacity 

As for the Signal Corps and ONR, 
Cirrus was only one phase—albeit a 
very important phase—of their over-all 
research in cloud physics. This research 
will go on, as it did before Cirrus was 
started, with one difference—a very im- 
portant part of it will be the 
evaluation of basic information un- 
covered by Cirrus 
e World Effect—One important con- 
tribution of Project Cirrus is that it, 
and the general interest that has 
stemmed from it, have stimulated re- 
search in cloud physics all over the 
world. As a result, the world has 
amassed a quantity of basic knowledge 
in five years that would have taken 
many times longer under normal con- 
ditions. This continuing, 
and even increasing. For what we don't 
know about cloud physics still far ex- 
ceeds what we do Research is 
now aimed at an ring such questions 
as: 
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“e Does seeding re 
rain than would 
as many comm ind their 
clients maintain? And can seeding 
change the timing and location of rain 
that would have fallen anyway, even if 
it doesn’t change the amount? Both 
effects could lot to farmers, 
for instance. 

eA rain drop l-million times 
larger than a cloud drop. For rain to 
fall naturally, 1-million cloud droplets 
must somehow come together to form 
one raindrop. H does this happen? 
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Only LURIA ENGINEERING offers you 


the economies of 


STANDARDIZED BUILDINGS 


plus 
the @dapteability of 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 


208 nas ns = 
ii bin 
The same LURIA STANDARDIZED BUILDING 


This single unit LURIA STANDARDIZED BUILDING a modified to the require 


s sed in the chemical equipment industr : 
is use quip Y ments of a steel fabricating company 


* ys 


Multiple units, additional bays adapt LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS to the manufacture of agricultural equipment 


Put high speed and low cost Practically every a ee for your individual 
expansion program can be provided by Luria Standardized 
Buildings . . - for far less than the cost of custom-built 


into your expansion program. Contact structures . . . and in far less time. To this adaptability add 
Luria’s quality materials and construction that surpass the 


most stringent building code requirements—and you have 


your LURIA representative today the reasons why Luria Standardized Buildings are first choice 
with leading American companies in every industry. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
LURIA ENGINEERING | *"": 
BOSTON, MASS. 
CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
§00 FIFTH AVENUE -NEW YORK 36, N.Y. WASHINGTON, D.C. 








“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


“Chase’s Commercial Banking Department handles 
thousands of problems just like yours each year.” 


“Chase is ideal for your type of prob- 
lem. I faced the same situation not 
long ago, and a visit to the Chase 
National Bank was most helpful. 
“Like you, I had to expand my 
plant for defense needs. The speed 
and efficiency of Chase’s operation 
impressed me. The speed, because it 
helped me get into production fast. 
The efficiency, because the financing 
program they set up proved more 


than adequate, and never over-bur- 
dening. 

“They can offer you a complete 
banking service, including an objec- 
tive analysis of the financial needs of 
your business, plus special loans for 
plant expansion. 

“What’s more, when you work with 
the people at Chase, their specialists 
are at your disposal to help improve 
your operation .. . contributing ideas 

( Advertisement) 
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The following day | did talk to Chase 


I called Chase’s Commercial Bank- 
ing Department, and Chase moved 
fast. One of their top men came to 
my office the next day. Briefly, I ex- 
plained our problem. 

Je were a medium size, well- 
established chemical firm. Like many 
of our competitors, we wanted to ex- 
pand to meet new defense contracts. 
But large expansions require large 
expenditures and we felt it unwise to 
drain our working capital. 

After a discussion of our problem 
with Chase’s man and our board of 
directors, we made a thorough tour 
of the plant. Our Chase representa- 
tive was meticulous in his observa- 
tions. 

The net result of his visit was a 
plan carefully tailored to our needs. 
This plan provided us with the nec- 
essary funds... funds we could draw 
on at any time during the period of 
construction. A conservative repay- 
ment schedule was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

Our new plant is already in pro- 
duction ... and we’re covering our 
loan payments easily. 

It was a smooth, clean-cut, effi- 
cient transaction. And Chase gave us 
direct, personal service throughout. 
All in all, from start to finish, it 
showed us how much “IT PAYs TO 
DO BUSINESS WITH CHASE.” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle expertly the financial problems of 
every industry. Why not write, call or 
come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
S THE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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“FEYING TYPEWRITER” is high-speed printer built by Potter to bring . . . 


“Electronic Office” Nearer 


Potter Instrument Co. says it will soon have complete 
electronic office machine to ease clerical problems for the 
average business. Printer is first step. 


For years now, business management 
has wrestled with a growing clerical 
problem. While paper work has ex- 
panded and grown more complex with 
the growth of industry, office help has 
become harder to get. Clerical costs 
have doubled or tripled. Even the tre- 
mendous strides made in office ma- 
chines haven’t been enough to solve 
the problem completely. And most 
office managers feel that the only thing 
that will solve it will be some kind of 
an “all-electronic” clerical system. 
¢ “Flying Typewriter”—Last week Pot- 
ter Instrument Co. hinted that it thinks 
it is on the track of just that. It an- 
nounced and demonstrated the one part 
of a system that it already has com- 
pleted—an electronic printer, nick- 
named the “flying typewriter,” which 
prints 24,000 characters a minute. It 
sells for about $35,000. 

Potter won't talk in detail yet about 
the rest of the system; it says that it 
won’t be ready for a few months yet. 
But it does say that the other unit of 
the system will make it possible for 


companies to have a “completely auto- 
matic clerical system.” And it does 
give much information to support that 
view: 

e “RAM”—The unit will be called the 
“Random Access Memory” (RAM). Its 
most unusual feature will be a magnetic 
storage system (but the company says 
that it won’t be magnetic tape). It 
claims that this storage system has 
tremendous advantages over any yet 
devised. One of these is that it will 
take about one-tenth the filing space 
of punched cards. 

Equally important is the way it will 
work. For an example, take the hypo- 
thetical case of a magazine with a sub- 
scription list of 1-million names. Maga- 
zines of that size use cither stencils 
or punched cards for filing and printing 
this information. 
¢ Big Crew—The trouble is that it takes 
a crew of several hundred clerks to 
keep these files updated; a magazine 
of that circulation gets at least 6,000 
changes of address, new subscribers, 
and renewals per day. Clerks must 
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RECEIVING ... PROCESSING .. . STOCK .. . SHIPPING 


PORTABLE 
SCALE 


Put modern Toledos on guard duty throughout 
your plant to control costs... control processes... — 


and control product quality. Be sure you have the ON YOUR SCALES 


right scales at the right places... basic tools for 


measuring and gauging production, det :rmining MATERIAL BECOMES 


materials costs, fixing inventories, maintaining 
quality and uniformity, and eliminating waste. MONEY 
Check your needs now. Complete selection of 





catalog. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES | pow: 7 


models and capacities. Send for new 1952 edition | 
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take out each card, type and punch 
on the new information, or make new 
cards or stencils and put them in the 
proper cabinets. 

Magnetic tape isn’t much better. To 
make a change of address, you would 
have to run the tape threugh until 
you got to the right spot—a_time- 
consuming and difficult job 
e Automatic Changes—Potter claims 
that its new svstem will do away with 
both these needs. One reason is that 
it will not use magnetic tape, but 
“some other kind of magnetic storage 
system.” This, in turn, will permit the 
RAM < to make changes in filing systems 
automatically. 

When the new information is typed 
out and put into the RAM, the ma- 
chine will go directly to the right spot 
in the filing system, automatically mak« 
the change in one-half a second. Potter 
savs that this means that its system 
will reduce the n for clerical help 
bv 90%. 

e Present Uses—T’ flying _type- 
writer,” which Potter has already an 
nounced and is manufacturing, is de 
signed to print information from the 
RAM at high speed. It works twice as 
fast as the fastest present printing 
tabulator, savs Pott And it can be 
used right now in njunction with 
punchcard systems for jobs where high- 
speed printing is needed—premium-due 
notices, bills, promotion pieces, circula- 
tion fulfillment, inventory lists 

e Broken Bottleneck—But until the 
rest of the components are ready for 
office use, probably the Potter printer's 
most important contribution is that it 
breaks one of the big bottlenecks in 
electronic computing vstems 

Up to now, big electronic computers 
like Remington Rand’s Univac, for ex- 
ample, have had t idaptations of 
electronic typewrit« vhich print one 
character at a tim The result has 
been that printing of the computer’s 
output has lagged behind the com- 
puter’s figuring. Potter says that one 
of its printers will the work of 50 
regular typewriters attached to the 
Univac. 
¢ Basic Principles—The major differ- 
ence between a typewriter and the 
Potter printer lies in the fact that 
the latter creates a line of information 
at a time instead of individual letter 
or number. 

All type and figu ire on a single 
printing wheel that rotates continu- 
ously at high spe Around the edge 
of the wheel are m d 80 steel type 
slugs, one for each racter. The con- 
trol system instructs solenoid hammers 
behind each slug of the proper instant 
to strike—when the desired character 
on the print wheel n position. The 
machine can print on either rolls of 
paper, fanfold sheets, or perforated 
gummed paper. 
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SERVING 


FUELING... 


mas 


At the schoolground or in the stratosphere, flying 
takes fuel...whether it’s only a thimbleful for a 
model or a tanker load for a Stratojet. Despite the 
difference in fuels, both may have come from the 
same oil well. Transforming crude into such varied 
types of fuel is a miracle worked by the petroleum 
industry... with an assist from chemistry. 

Closely associated with the petroleum industry, 
Mathieson — now in its 60th year as one of Amer- 
ica’s major chemical companies—today supplies 


for fun or a fight 


petroleum processors with more basic chemicals 
than ever before...such products as caustic soda, 
ammonia, sodium chlorite, sulphuric acid, diethy- 
lene glycol, triethylene glycol, dichloroethy! ether. 
Currently, with market conditions uncertain, a 
dependable source of supply is especially impor- 
tant. If your production requires one or more of 
these chemicals, you may be able to buy to better 
advantage by consulting with us now. Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES of Pennsylvania R.R.’s new all-silver Congressional, for New York-Washington run 





t executives’ approval. 


Pennsy Bets on Comfort in Plush New 


ee 








PUSHBUTTON TILT on venetian blinds is demonstrated by F. M. Ware, Pennsy's NEW DINING ARRANGEMENTS are 
general passenger agent, in lounge-bar for thirsty customers. designed to handle heavy traffic at mealtime 
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CONFERENCE ROOMS cash in on fact that much of the travel is for business. 


Daytime Trains 


RADARANGE COOKER in coffee shop 
whips up steaks in less than 3 minutes. 
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Railroads can’t claim to be the fast- 
est or the cheapest transportation today. 
But they still have two big selling 
points: dependability and comfort. 

Pennsylvania R.R. is all set to plug 
these benefits for all they’re worth. 
Next week it’s sending out a fleet of 
the most luxurious daytime trains ever 
built. The trains will take over two 
juicy runs: the Congressional between 
New York and Washington, and the 
Senator between Boston and Wash- 
ington. 

Sixty-four Budd-built stainless-steel 
cars, for which Pennsy plunked down 
$114-million, will go into four trains: 
two Senators, for one daily run each 
way between Boston and Washington, 
and two Congressionals, to make the 
regular afternoon trips between New 
York and Washington, and new early 
morming runs. 
¢ Carriage Trade—The Congressional 
has long been a popular train for 
government and _ business officials. 
Counting on this carriage trade, Pennsy 
has set aside almost half the train for 
first-class passengers. There are five 
parlor cars with revolving-reclining 


take your' leisure 


with a 


LEW HAHN, President Emeritus, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
knows the value of leisure time relaxa- 
tion. Like so other leading business 
men, he is an ardent Leica fan. 


It’s easier to loosen up from business strain 
with a satisfying and absorbing hobby 
such as Leica picture making. Your 'pre- 
cision-perfect Leica camera is easy to use 
from the beginning... easy to enjoy at 
will... easy to keep on growing with. It 
is light, compact, convenient to take any- 
where ... yet capable of unsurpassed re- 
sults in any kind of photography. See it 
at your Leica Dealer’s and start enjoying 
all the pleasure, pride and relaxation 
inherent in the finest camera made. 


BA goes to business, too! 


From the Leica camera to famous micro- 
scopes used in atom research, Leitz manu- 
factures a full range of high-precision 
optical products for countless industrial 
and scientific applications. For informa- 
tion write Dept. BW. 


*a trademark of 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Stree? 
New York 13, N. Y. 


LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
GCEITZ MICROSCOPES+ BINOCULARS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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COACHES carry real payload, get their 
share of the trimmings. Each coach has 
its own special smoking section. 


chairs. Those who like to balance a 
highball glass as they watch the towns 
fly by will find an observation car and 
a lounge-bar. 

One special feature is an all-room 

conference car. Each room, seating 
five, has its own lavatory, wardrobe 
closets, and its own heating and _air- 
conditioning controls. The walls be- 
tween two rooms can be pushed back 
to make one large conference room 16 
ft. long. At one end of the car is a 
telephone room. 
e The Payload—But Pennsy isn’t for- 
getting that the real payload rides in 
the coaches. And so the eight coaches 
on each train get their share of new 
dressing. 

At the back of each coach is a 
separate smoking section. Coach pas- 
sengers have their own lounge, too, in 
the coffee shop. The seats recline, 
there is air-conditioning, and even the 
louvers on the venetian blinds turn up 
or down at the push of a button. 
¢ For All Tastes—One of the big prob- 
lems Pennsylvania and Budd designers 
faced was how to feed a lot of people 
in a hurry. The trip, New York to 
Washington, lasts only 3 hours and 35 
minutes, and in that time a lot of people 
want to eat. For those who want 
leisurely dining, there’s a large 68-seat 
dining car, with an all-electric kitchen 
and charcoal broilers. If you're in a 
hurry, you can get a quick meal in 
the coffee shop. Its big feature is 
Raytheon’s Radarange (BW —May21 
”49,p52), which cooks chops, steak, and 
even baked potatoes in less than three 
minutes. Another new gimmick: a push- 
button coffee maker that brews cach 
fresh cup in a couple of seconds. 

The coffee shop seats 18 people, at 
a long counter facing the Radarange. 
For those who like food but don’t like 
watching it being prepared, there are 
six tables. Just beyond the tables is 
a small cocktail lounge for thirsty cus- 
tomers. 
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ALWAYS AT YOUR 
FINGERTIPS... 


The record you want... 
when you want it. 


If you can microfilm it—you can 
file it. 

Filmsort® classifies and in- 
dexes frames or strips of micro- 
film — 16mm, 35mm or 70mm — 
and files it in cards for instant 
reference saving you 75% of 
your present space. 

For your records, drawings, 
documents, reports in constant 
daily use, combine the advan- 
tages of microfilm and card sys- 
tems to find your records in a 
fraction of the time now re- 
quired. 

Thousands of cards kept 
safely, correctly. The greatest 
saver of space and time—money 
and temper ever devised. 

Filmsort can help you! 
Just tell us your filing problem 
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EILMSORT rs idles wicrotiv™ 


It’s in the cards 





Interior Packing 


(Military procurement designation for 
packages used for storage, assembly, 
sorting, etc. for in-plant use and not 
for shipment.) 





stmerica’s Favorite Mailer... 
...dsnt always mailed 
Millions of Mason MailMasters are used 
for storage, assembly ond sorting of 
small parts and tools. The convenient 
round wire fastener keeps cover secure. 


65 sizes in stock 
Specification: JAN-P-133 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
Write for Catalog and Price List today. 
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Explosive Issue 


Truckers fight to carry 
munitions on a permanent 
basis. Opposition heavy at 
ICC hearings. 


The nation’s truckers are trying to 
shoulder in on the business of trans- 
porting military explosives on a perma- 
nent basis. They are finding it slow 
going, with railroads and local govern- 
ments fighting them all the way. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been holding hearings for six 
months on applications from truckers 
—with Defense Dept. backing—for per- 
manent licenses to carry munitions. 

This week ICC began pouring over 
8,000 pages of testimony. 

Last year Riss & Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., won a court decision order- 
ing ICC to hold a rehearing of an 
original petition for permanent author- 
ity, which ICC had denied. Riss had 
held temporary authority during the 
war—when lots of munitions were 
moved over highways. 

ICC’s action prompted about 60 
other large trucking companies to 
apply. So ICC scheduled two sets of 
hearings—the first for Riss and the 
second for the other petitioners. 

Last month, when the remaining 
truckers came up before ICC, they 
faced formidable opponents. Over half 
the original applicants had dropped 
out—only 22 truckers still remained. 
Stacked up against them were associa- 
tions ranging from the American 
Automobile Assn. to the Parent Teach- 
ers Assn. 

Principal opponent is the truckers 
traditional foe, the Assn. of American 
Railroads. AAR had _ powerful allies 
ia the governments of some 17 states 
plus seven cities including New York, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. They claim 
that permanent authority would en- 
danger the safety of the public. Pres- 
ent policies of granting temporary 
authority were sufficient, they said, to 
handle particular jobs. 

Railroads boasted they were carry- 
ing explosives efficiently and with 
greater safety. State and local high- 
way officials claimed that roads are 
inadequate to handle a greater vol- 
ume of traffic. Police and sheriff's as- 
sociations claim towns lack the per- 
sonnel to escort munitions trucks. 

The trucking companies claim they 
carry explosives as safely as any other 
form of transportation. 

Both sides have until Apr. 7 to file 
briefs before ICC, and chances are 
that this date will be extended. Most 
participants don’t expect a decision 
until some time next year. 
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Fuel Bills 7” 


Heat for Less with 


DUNHAM 


FIN-VECTOR 
RADIATION 


Put Dunham Fin-Vector Radia- 
tion at any height along outside 
walls and you get the heat you 
need—for Jess, Heat transfer is 
rapid... installation costs are 
amazingly low. Light in weight, 
easy to handle, Fin-Vector re- 
quires few supports, even when 
used in long, continuous runs, 
Wide choice of cover sizes and 
types. For full information, 
write for bulletin 1251-7 to 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 
England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London 


heating systems’and equipment 
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Cut-Rate Cargoes 


Leveling off of cargoes, 
plus more ships in 1952, will 
slice ocean shipping rates— 
maybe for good. 


Cummins Multiple Marking 


can give you 20 to I savings 
IN TIME AND SALARIES 


After setting u f highs during 
1951, ocean ship ites have started 
down the road to normalcy Both 
government and yperators ex 
pect that they ep on coasting 
down at least th May and June, 
then level off for ¢ unless the world 
situation takes a t for the wors« 
There are thre ns for the long- 
awaited decline 
e The big up n U. S. foreign 
shipments that f d the outbreak 
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Just how dec 1 how fast the 
glide in rates will depends a 
deal on Washingt hich up to now 
has been financing irge part of U.S 
exports. Now the ¢ rmment feels that 
the foreign ecconol l progr im WV yn't 
be so demanding 
as had been expected earlier 
¢ Loosening Up- the first time in 
over a year privat pers—both U.S 
and foreign—are quoting per-ton rates 
of a dollar or mor nder government 
ceilings to move l Europe. 

Bulk cargo is i loosening of 
the market generally shows up first. At 
the first hint of idl ips, tramp opera- 
tors, who carry t of this haulage, 
begin offering to t packaged freight” 
at cut rates. Th in turn, hits the 
scheduled operators hard, forces them 
to chop rates to meet the competition 
e Ups . . .—What sent shipping rates 
spiraling in the first place was the big 
upsurge in U.S. fe trade early last 
year. In fact, the average monthly ship- 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 ments of all U.S. exports and imports 


last year hit 8.3-million tons, nearly 
double the 4.8-million tons the year 
before. 


’ Cummins-Chicago Corp. Total over-ocean world trade last vear 
: set something of peacetime record, 
too, standing at 360-million tons. The 
U.S. accounted for about a quarter of 
this. 

e... And Downs—Now that economic 
aid to Europe to have passed 
its peak, though, U.S. government- 
sponsored export probably start 
leveling off in 1952. Take the cases of 
coal and grain, which accounted for 
more than half of the tonnage the 





Biggest Opportunity for cost 
reduction in 99°/o of all offices 


If yours is an office without a Cummins Perforator 
you are wasting hours every day. 

Wherever you use a hand stamp for validating, 
approving, dating, receipting, numbering, coding 
or —, you can do the job in one-twentieth 
the time with Cummins multiple marking!* 

Cummins holes-you-can-read mark 20 papers ata 
time—up to 20,000 an hour—with no effort, no skips, 
no smearing—in permanent, unchangeable clarity. 
Eliminates re-use and repayment of invoices and 
purchase orders—whether accidental or intentional. 

Among Cummins 107 models is a multiple- 
marking Perforator made to fit your business. Get 
the facts today. 


yping this year 





eeeaenwe 


l rer} 
ip and Attach to Your Letterhead Today 
ORIGINATORS 
1 cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BW-32 OF 
| *! want proof and facts. Send me Certified Gould Reports on several present users. PERFORATORS 
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Architects, 
Carson & Lundin; 


consulting engineers, 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles; 


general contractor, 
Turner Construction Co.; 


owner, 
Massachusetts Mutua! Life Insurance Co.; 


agent, 
Leonard J. Beck, Inc. 


Who has it soft 
at Sinclair Oil? 


In New York City’s new 27-story Sinclair Oil Building, just about 
everybody has it soft. A Carrier Conduit Weathermaster* Air Conditioning 
System sees to that. 

The Conduit Weathermaster System lets each tenant dial the climate 
level he personally prefers. But even more important, he gets better air 
conditioning than any other system could give him. And this is true because 
the Conduit Weathermaster System centralizes control of temperature, 
humidity, ventilation, air movement and air cleaning. 

For example, because all functions of year-round air conditioning are 
centrally controlled, dehumidifying may go on independently of the cooling 
— unlike various other systems — so occupants are kept comfortable even on 
the muggiest of days. There are no holes in the walls, or fans or motors in 
each room. No matter how the wind is blowing outside, building tempera- 
ture and humidity are controlled on all floors — summer and winter. It’s 
as comfortable on the 27th floor at Sinclair Oil as it is on the 2nd or the 15th. 

There’s more to the story, of course. The Carrier office nearest you will 
be glad to tell you the rest. Or our booklet, “Conduit Weathermaster 
System,” will help you. Just write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y... . 


for 50 years — the people who know air conditioning best. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


\ 
' 
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Refrigeration for the new Sinclair Oil Building is sup- 849 Weathermaster room units (like this one) give 
lied by four 275-ton Carrier Absorption Refrigerating individual, automatic control of climate, prevent drafts 
Machines (similar to this one) placed on the roof. the year around. 








Enlist International's help on 
your “headache” project. 


Business and industrial leaders 
.. . builders, contractors, and ar- 
chitects ... national, state, and 
local governments .. . all have 
long found International Steel a 
fertile source of sound ideas — 
and facilities for successfully 
handling difficult steel fabrica- 
tion projects. 

In “cracking” your tough prob- 
lems you'll find we take closest 
schedules . . . most exacting spec- 
ifications .. . well in stride. Write 
the Special Projects Director at 
International Steel, outlining 
your problem. You'll get imme- 
diate action. 

The Kentucky path nn Building, Frankfort, 
Kentucky — am outstanding interpretation of mod- 
ern, functional design— and a recent example of 


an unusual problem of steel fabrication handled 
by International. 


International Steel is a prime source for: 
Structural Steel; Steel Building Prod- 
ucts; Warehouse Steel; Standard Steel 
Buildings; Farm Buildings; Aviation 
Buildings; Revolving Door Entrances; 
Industrial Doors; Railroad Products; 
Stainless Steel Products, and Lindsay 
Structures. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL (COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE 
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1923 EDGAR ST. 
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” .. Washington decided it 

was high time to do some- 

thing about it. . .” 
SHIPPING starts on p. 124 


U.S. shipped abroad last year. During 
1951 this country shipped off more 
than 16-million tons of grain and over 
33-million tons of coal. Their combined 
export required more than 5,000 ship 
loadings. By next June, however, coal 
exports will have slumped from an 
average 2.7-million tons a month in 
1951 to around 1.5-million tons. Grain 
shipments should level off at about 
1.7-million tons a month: Last year’s 
monthly average was 1.3-million tons, 
with a high of about 2-million tons in 
April. 

¢ In Step—Another big reason for the 
rate slip is that more ships are now 
available to carry the loads. All the 
while cargoes were booming last year, 
the world’s merchant marine was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Six months 
ago the world dry-cargo fleet totaled 
53.7-million deadweight tons, 1.3-mil- 
lion tons ahead of prewar. At the 
same time, 5.3-million deadweight tons 
were building or on order. Now, with 
Germany and Japan getting back on 
their maritime feet, there’s no telling 
when present record construction will 
end. 

¢ Look to U.S.—These two factors 
alone—leveling off of cargoes and more 
ships to carry them—will certainly play 
a big role in the rate decline. But you 
can look to Washington for the two 
factors that really controlled ocean 
freight rates last year, and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

eA big share of total U.S. ex- 
ports and imports has been government- 
sponsored. 

e The number of ships the U.S. 
government has been operating in com- 
mercial trade in recent months totaled 
about 10% of the entire world’s active 
dry-cargo (packaged freight and bulk) 
capacity. 
¢ Taking a Hand—Actually, Washing- 
ton was responsible for the initial break 
in shipping rates last year. It was no 
accident. In the last 18 months the 
cost of moving all types of goods in 
international trade went sky-high, aver- 
aging 20% higher than before Sie 25, 
1950. 


By March, 1951, coal rates to Rot- 
terdam hit $14.50 a ton, from a low 
of $4.50 in November, 1950. Wash- 
ington decided it was high time to do 
something about it, and set out de- 
liberately to break worldwide ocean 
freight rates. 

The first thing Washington did was 
authorize the National Shipping Au- 
thority (BW—Feb.17’51,p34) to order 





Speed-li 
Addvessieg” 


with DUPLISTICKERS 


Use these gummed, perforated letter- 
size sheets of 33 labels to expedite ad- 
@ dressing and increase office efficiency. 
MODERN METHOD OF 
ADDRESSING MULTIPLE 
MAILINGS, PREMIUMS, 
BULKY ENVELOPES, ETC. 

=a 


| 
| 
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DUPLISTICKERS ERE Ka 


are made only by 


Nebraska offers 
great opportunity 
as plant location 


In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 

e splendid labor 

e cheap electric power 
e abundant natural gas 
@no tax shackles 


Low-cost trouble-free 
Operation 
Write this division of state 


government for specific 
information. Dept. B-2 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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50 vessels out of the reserve flect to 
be operated for the government under 
the old wartime general agency agree- 
ments. And this was just a starter. Re- 
lief and military shipments continued 
to swell. So, to ease the strain on ship- 
ping, the government called more ships 
out of the reserve fleet. 

Today 515 U.S. government-owned 
ships are ploughing the seas. 
¢ Clamping Down—While NSA was 
getting ships out of the mothballs, 
Mutual Security Agency slapped rigid 
ceilings on both grain and coal ocean 
freight rates. At the same time it an- 
nounced that it would not reimburse 
foreign countries for freight charges 
on cargoes shipped at excessive rates. 

In the next few months, commercial 
rates did ease off some. But the drop 
was not substantial and was spotty at 
best. Most rates held on at 10% to 
20% above ceiling. 
¢ Come to Terms—There wasn’t very 
much Washington could do about it. 
MSA-financed cargoes could be con- 
trolled, but those bought with Eur- 
ope’s free dollars could not—and it was 
those states that supported the whole 
market. 

By September, however, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency got most of the Western 
European countries to agree to make 
no bookings at rates above the agreed- 
to tops. Generally, the terms held 
But it wasn’t until December that the 
over-ocean bulk cargo rates were finally 
got under control. 
¢ The Break—And it was not until 
last month that the real break came. 
A booking was made for coal to Rot- 
terdam at $1.35 under the MSA ceil- 
ing of $10.50 a ton. That started the 
run. 

As soon as it became apparent that 
this was the start of a general decline, 
NSA ordered 10% of the government- 
owned vessels to be returned to layup. 
¢ Reshuffling—Some of these surplus 
ships will go back to the reserve fleet. 
The rest will be transferred to the 
Military Sea Transport Service, which 
is now expanding to ship weapons un- 
der the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram. 

These weapons and military exports 
are filling the gap in our foreign trade 
caused by leveling off of economic aid. 
But there’s one question the United 
States still has to settle: whether this 
business belongs to private industry or 
government. 

In Britain, practically all such car- 
goes are moved in commercial hauls at 
commercial rates. Ever since Korea, 
however, MSTS, by using government- 
controlled ships, has managed to get 
its goods overseas at about 14% below 
going ocean freight rates. This saves 
money for the taxpayer. But it could 
have a serious effect on ocean ship- 
ping in the long run. 
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a lot of YOUR overhead... 


~ ~ 


ihe 


Dirty office and plant floors affect your 
profits a lot more than you may think. You 
can cut cleaning costs sharply with a 


TORNADO. 


INDUSTRIAL VACUUM CLEANER 
The high-power, TORNADO Model 92, 


four-in-one vacuum cleaner pulls air at 
velocities up to 300 M.P.H. and more! 

It actually picks up water, grease, 
machine oil, scrubbing compound, 
scraps, metal chips, dust 

and debris . . . all 

in one stroke over the 

surface being cleaned. 


Versatile attachments clean walls, acoustical ceilings, overhead fix- 
tures and shop equipment, and removable motor-blower unit 
becomes a shoulder-type vacuum or portable, high-velocity blower. 


Engineered by cleaning specialists, TORNADO cleaning units like 
the Model 92 mean faster, more thorough cleaning and saving on 
maintenance. They pay their own way many times over. Find out 
about the advantages and savings you get with TORNADO indus- 
trial vacuum cleaners and cleaning equipment. Write for bulletin 


600 today. 


GREWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 N. RAVENSWSOD AVENUE . CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Washrooms rank as one of the first 
four ‘“‘musts”’ in good working conditions 


A clean, modern washroom with plenty of hot water, soap, and 
ScotTissue Towels indicates thoughtful management . . . helps to 
maintain high morale. For according to a survey of 400 plants, wash- 
rooms were one of the four most important working conditions. 
ScotTissue Towels are the finest towels you can use in your 
employees’ washrooms. They’re extra soft and more absorbent 
than ordinary paper towels. They stay tough when wet, too—one 
ScotTissue dries both hands. Always specify ScotTissue Towels. 
And for suggestions on improving your washrooms, just contact 
Washroom Advisory Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,"’ ‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. O@. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 





LOUIS WOLFSON’S 
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Capital Transit had a fat 
surplus when Wolfson took 
it over. Now Washington 
charges he's milking the line. 
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. Thanks to Kelsey-Hayes Superior Vacdraulic Power 

Kelsey-Hayes ‘‘Vacdraulic’’, already standard equip perfect feather -touch' control, assuring perfect 
ment on over 100,000 passenger cars made by one of pedal feel” in direct proportion to the pressure 
the world's three largest automotive manufacturers, is applied 
today's most advanced power braking development That's why more and more car manufacturers 

Kelsey-Hayes ‘‘Vacdraulic™’ unit utilizes complete consider ‘‘Vacdraulic the safest unit, particularly 
hydraulic control with a fixed reaction ratio which for passenger cars following the new trend to the 


powers the brake action instantaneously, with a much lower, faster, accelerator type of brake pedal 


Have Kelsey Hayes engineers give you convincing proof of “‘Wacdraulic's” superioritir 


“H ~\ Nige 
ASSURES PROVEN PRODUCTS AT Pod r( 


\ _ 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN ~ ~ 
PRODUCTS Wh s Hub and Drum Assemblies — rak ake Pow n > Pas nger Cars Trucks 
Buses —Electric Brak for House Trailers and Light Comm ) Tra rs—Wheels. Hubs. Ax s Parts for Farm Itmplaments 
PLANTS Kelsey-Hay Plants im Michigan 4 McKeesport. Pa los Angeles alif Davenport. lowa, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 























Efficiency is a ratio of effort applied to work performed. 
The fully automatic Olivetti Printing Calculator is a truly 
efficient machine because calculations are completed in a 
minimum of time with a minimum of manual and mental 
effort. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, credit 
balance—all are achieved with a light fingertip touch; 
electricity does the rest. The printed tape is permanent 
evidence of all your calculations and supplants old- 
fashioned pencil records. Unique short-cut multiplication 
banishes ‘mental count,” speeds operations. Olivetti Cor- 
poration of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. Over 
300 sales-service points throughout the United States. 





ing features attacking the company and 
its new management Members of Con 
gress—Washington’s “city council” - 
have joined in The charges: that Wolf- 
son is pulling a “quickie” to milk the 
utility, then get out; that equipment 
and service are going to pot; and that 
the new management’s attitude is “the 
public be damned.’ 

¢ Behind the Line—Here’s how all this 
furor came about 

Back in the '30s, Capital Transit got 
a virtual monopoly on Washington s 
streetcar and bus lin Principal owne- 
when Wolfson ste d in was North 
American Co, the public utility hold 
ing company In #2 the Sccurities 
& Exchange Commission ordered North 
American to divest itself of Capita! 
Transit Co But for about seven years, 
there were no takers for the big bloc ot 
stock. 

Early in 1949, H. Grady Gore—real 
estate man now aft the Republican 
nomination for senator from Marvland 
—tried co buy what North American 
had to sell, but couldn’t swing it. But 
a fnend of his knew Wolfson—and the 
deal was on 
¢ Over-Ripe—Whiat had caught Gore’s 
eye was a perfect setup for Wolfson. 
The Monday-morning quarterbacks are 
wondering. How come someone didn’t 
spot this plum befo 

In September 149, Capital Tran- 
sit’s balance sheet showed a surplus 
available for dividend distribution of 
more than $4-million, plus another 
couple of million set aside for other pur- 
poses The utility’s fat position was the 
result of World War II’s impact on its 
service area: the influx of new white 
collar workers to n 
bureaus, the patriotic pressure behind 
use of transit facilities, the rationing 
of gasoline and tir 

The management was conservative— 
dividends never topped $2 per year, and 
the officers claimed their policy was to 


paying out maximum dividends. 

Wolfson moved in fast when he saw 
the picture, and there’s been a furor 
ever since. As things stand now, there’s 
still about $4-million surplus—$3-mil- 
lion of this is obligated for bonds, but 
$l-million is available for distribution 
to stockholders 
¢ Bound to Rise—The fellow on top 
of all this is Wolfson himself. All 
shades of opinion agree that he’s a 14- 
carat financial whiz—an Horatio Alger- 
type poor boy who decides he'll make 
his first million before he’s 30, then goes 
out and does it 

According to Wolfson himself, he 
worked in his father’s junk business and 
scrap iron business, played football and 
got a scholarship to the University of 
Georgia, borrowed $5,000 on family 
life insurance to start the Florida Pipe 
& Supply Co. in his hometown of Jack- 
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Powerhouse For A Pint-Size Process 


level variations, a modern boiler permits 


Back in 1629, Giovanni Branca’s boiler 
did a fine job running a machine that 
crushed medicines in pint-sized crocks. 
You heated water in the man’s head and 
steam came out of his mouth and pushed 
the wheel around. But you couldn’t light 
a phone booth with the power you got. 

Branca’s crude ingenuity contrasts 
vividly with the remarkable efficiencies 
of today’s power boilers. And large or 
small, new designs are constantly con- 
tributing to more energy per pound of 
fuel consumed. 

In the modern boiler, steam scrubbers 
and cyclone separators literally clean 
steam. This protects superheaters from 
impurities that cause overheating and 
corrosion, and helps turbines keep peak 
efficiency. And with today’s greater water 


larger, faster, safer load swings, while 
other new features assure longer life, 
lower operating costs, more power. 
Whatever your business, equipment 
advances like these in the boiler field 
result from combined planning—coor- 
dination by engineering staffs of progres- 
sive Equipment Builders working closely 
with specialists in engineering, design 
and materials supply. Such builders turn 
to Lukens regularly, both for its knowl- 
edge of materials and the essential design 
freedom, strength and rigidity of Lukens 
specialty steel piate, heads and shapes. 
Would you like names of builders like 
this? Write us today explaining your 
problem. Manager, Marketing Service, 
483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES - HEADS + CLAD STEELS 
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press of its type ever built... 1 a company \ many vears of 
a towering symbol of H-P-M se ’ specialized experience in hy- 
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This H-P-M production giant H-P-M’s 7 ears of serving 
is more than 4 stories high and : industry thr h hvdraulies is 
delivers one of the longest ; marked with 1 stones of out- 
strokes (108") ever used on a standing developments like this. 
blankholder type press. It was 7 which have been important con- 
designed for Scaife Company : : tributions to the production 
for reverse drawing of large prowess of American industry 
pressure vessels. Coordinating i Whatever your machine or pro 
multiplicity of action with ex- . duction problen oull profit 
ceedingly fast pressing speeds . by the specialized experience of 
(up to 200 inches per minute) H-P-M. Invite us in at the plan- 


presented engineering problems ning stage, won't you? 


5% 


THE HYDRAULIC 4vaang PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
s\n 3S 
. Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing 


1000 MARION ROAD < 
easy Twn e™ Industries * Plastics Molding Presses * Die Casting 
MT. GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A Machines * Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 





sonville. By 1946 the business was 
worth $2-million 

By that time, Wolfson really began 
to go to town, with interests in Florida 
shipyards, theaters, real estate, coin 
machines, TV film shorts, a_ talent 
agency, imsurance, marine _ salvage, 
Monogram Pictures, Republic Pictures, 
and various construction companies. 
Some of these interests have been sold, 
but Wolfson still retains a dozen or 
more of these ventures. 

Right now his biggest interest is in 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New 
York, one of the country’s largest and 
oldest marine construction and salvage 
firms. Wolfson has been a stockholder 
for some time, was elected chairman 
of the board, after a tussle, last April. 
¢ Future Uncertain—Just what's in the 
cards for Capital Transit is hard to 
guess. But Washington talk is that 
Wolfson seems to be getting set to un- 
load Capital Transit has been push- 
ing for rate increases while paying out 
its big dividends, and now president 
J. A. B. Broadwater claims that either 
the rate of return should be boosted 
to 7.5%, or the government should buy 
it out. Capital Transit’s present rate 
of return, 6.75%, isn’t enough, Broad- 
water says. 

Broadwater has specifically endorsed 
the so-called Bingham plan for operat- 
ing public utilities—a transit authority 
to issue bonds to buy out the utility, 
the authority to be run by a board 
of bondholders and public members 
(BW—Dec.8’51,p160). But a unified 
transit authority would have to be 
O.K.’d by Congress, and the legislatures 
of both Maryland and Virginia—some- 
thing that, to put it mildly, is easier 
said than done. 


Politeness—Gadget Style 


Lazy drivers can relax with Oldsmobile’s 
latest accessory, “Autronic Eye.” The “eye” 
catches the lights of an oncoming car, de- 
presses your own lights. When the car has 
passed, the “eye” flicks your lights back. 
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the Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator is best for 
All your figuring needs! 


It’s a fact ... the Printing Calculator handles all your figure work 
faster, more efficiently and at a lower cost. That’s because you get 
double duty, double value, balanced performance—one machine 
does everything. 

Check these features . . . short-cut multiplication, automatic 
division, lightning-fast addition and subtraction — plus printed 
proof of figure accuracy. You get the simplified 10-key keyboard 
too, for faster, more positive touch operation. 

Yes, the Printing Calculator gives you figure production at its 
best—send for details today. 


Vit enmungton. Mfand 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 

Room 2483, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

Please send FREE booklet “Balanced Performance,” showing how the 
Printing Calculator can save time and money. 

Name. 

Title 
Company 
Addr 
City 





























CARLOAD SPACE 
AVAILABLE 


at HORSEHEADS Industrial Center 


for in-transit storage east or west 


Complete warehousing Overnight distribution to 
services * Served by 4 area of 40 million per- 
railroads, 30 truck lines sons between eastern 
* 1,500,000 square feet seaboard and Mid-west 


For details, write or wire 


LEHIGH-HORSEHEADS SgeeeRa WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Horseheads, N. Y. or 98 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Ee 





Dr. Howell's Clinic at 
Canton, Miss., is cooled 
with a Frick Unit Aijr 
Conditioner. 

Installation by The Munford 
Engr. Co. of Jackson. 


mi rin 


SUPERIOR ESTABLISHMENTS CALL FOR 
SUPERIOR AIR CONDITIONERS 


You get this extra gay when you buy Frick Units. They're better designed, more 


carefully built, and are installed by experienced refriger- 
ating engineers. They are honestly rated: by actual com- 
parison, Frick Units deliver more cooling effect per dollar 
invested. 

Two sizes, 5 and 7'/2 horsepower. Get the full facts on 
Frick Unit Air Conditioners—the choice of those who 
want the ultimate in quality—before you buy. Write 


Frick ;.4 


Frick Unit Conditioners Include pr 
Winter Heating Coils WAaYNESHOR PENNA 
Desired. 
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Signals Off 


...on the new aluminum ex- 
pansion program. Mobilizers 
will go slow on a deal with 
Canadian producers. 


The government since Korea has un- 
derwritten an expansion program for 
aluminum that will just about double 
the U.S. supply. But since this “first 
round” of expansion got under way, 
the question has been: Will this be 
enough? 

This week the top mobilizers took 

a leok at a new firm proposal to ex- 
pand the U.S. supply still further— 
and decided to “wait and see.” 
e Proposal—The package that chief 
mobilizer Charles E. Wilson reviewed 
with several groups of business and 
government officials was proposed by 
Sam Anderson, aluminum czar of the 
Defense Production Administration. It 
called for: 

(1) A U.S.-Canadian agreement that 
would bind the Canadians to deliver 
to U.S. users 1,764,000 tons over a 
seven-year period 

(2) Another 140,000-ton increase 

in U.S. ingot aluminum capacity. 
e Canadian Offer—Aluminum Co. of 
Canada (Alcan) offers to supply 94,000 
tons in 1953, 170,006 tons in 1954, 
and 300,000 tons per vear in 1955 
through 1959. The deal would pro- 
vide that the U.S. would guarantee 
to buy 180,000 tons per year for the 
last five years, in the event private 
buyers in the U.S. wouldn’t take it. 
The idea: Put the aluminum in the 
U.S. stockpile. 

But the recent softness in all metals 
—accompanying the stretchout in arms 
production—has thrown a lot of cau- 
tion into the mobilizers. They're go- 
ing to take their time before commit- 
ting themselves to any deal of this size. 

Already, the government is com- 
mitted to buy from U.S. producers a 
big chunk of the 640,000 tons of 
capacity they are building with gov- 
ernment assistance such as tax amor- 
tization, purchase contracts, and the 
like. The mobilizers are suddenly 
wondering whether it isn’t possible 
that they may have to use the stock- 
piling program as a backstop for this 
expansion program 
e Private Deals—Furthermore, the 
mobilizers feel that for the time being, 
at least, a lot of the Canadian alumi- 
num will be available to U.S. users 
anyway. U.S. producers report that, 
during the aluminum pinch of only a 
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couple of months ago, Alcan was offer- 
ing aluminum to U.S. fabricators. Al- 
can’s deal: We'll ship you aluminum 
now if you'll sign a long-term contract. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full text of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
any Commerce Dept. regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Tin plate and terne plate: Estab- 
lishes three new classifications of 
off-quality tin plate and terne plate: 
unmended menders, unassorted temper 
tin plate, and other coated secondaries. 
M-24 amended (Mar. 4). 

Selenium: Authorizes suppliers to 
make deliveries of selenium on the pur- 
chaser’s certification that he is en- 
titled to buy and use it. M-91, Amdt. 
1 (Mar. 3). 

Tungsten: Permits reagent chemi- 
cals containing scarce tungsten in 
packages of 5 Ib. or less to be sold by 
distributors for analytical laboratory 
use without securing allecation authori- 
zation. M-8]1 amended (Mar. 4). 

Construction: Sets up a new basic 
construction order incorporating provi- 
sions formerly contained in three sepa- 
rate orders. Also liberalizes use of steel, 
copper, and aluminum. CMP Reg. 6 
revised; M-4A revoked; Reg. 6, Dir. 1 
revoked, Dir. 4 amended, and Dir. 5 
issued; Del. 14 amended (Mar. 6). 

Housing construction: Issues a new 
housing construction order that is sepa- 
rate from the over-all construction regu- 
lations. Relaxes certain restrictions on 
use of steel, but tightens restrictions on 
copper. M-100 (Mar. 6). 

MRO for export: Adds machine tool 
placement parts to order that provides 
priority assistance in procuring certain 
maintenance, repair, and operating sup- 
plies for export. M-79 amended (Mar. 
6). 

Machine tools: Requires machine tool 
dealers and rebuilders to report inven- 
tories and acquisition or disposal of 
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Keeps Ovens Running 


24 Hours a Day! 


When the ovens were set up at The Burry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
Burry officials wanted to keep them running 24 hours a day. For continuous 
operation it became necessary that the Swedish steel conveyor belts be 
cleaned of deposits continuously. 


The Burry people turned to engineers of The Fuller Brush Company 
for assistance. Fuller engineers designed an improved band cleaning unit to 
fit under the belt on its return loop to the oven. This machine, manufactured 
in the Fuller shop, has 4 Fullergript brushes: — 2 steel wire brush coils 
and 2 nylon filled Suffing brushes. The wire brushes thoroughly scrub the 
hard baked deposits and the nylon brushes buff off the flour and dust. 


The brushes are easily and quickly changed. The whole brushing unit 
may be brought down onto 4 casters and then rolled out from under the 
belt. A special type of stub shaft at each end of the brush core permits 
removal of the brushes without disturbing the shaft bearings. 


The continuous cleaning provided by the Fuller machines makes it 
possible for The Burry Biscuit Co. to keep their ovens in operation right 
around the clock, turning out the famous Burry products. 

If you have a situation requiring a special brushing machine, no matter 
what your product, why not consult us. Our engineers will work from your 
specifications or start from scratch if you'll outline your problem. Just 
write to... 


iu 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY ® INDUSTRIAL DIVISION © 3650 MAIN STREET © HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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FLOOR PLAN where the 40 factory employees must walk an 
average of 110 feet to reach the one existing water cooler. 


In this typical small plant— 


One More G-E Water Cooler 
Can Save $256 Annually 


Now you can check your own drinking water facilities with the 
new G-E Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement 


Long walks to drinking water can 
become surprisingly expensive when 
viewed in terms of all your employees 
over a full year. In the above example, 
the extra steps would cost more yearly 
than the installation of one additional 
General Electric Water Cooler. 


ANGLE.~STREAM, NON- 
SQUIRT BUBBLER—Avoids water 
dripping back. Non-squirt nozzle. 


—, 2 MODERN STYL- 
—New slim lines and cool- 
pam «A Fitsanywhere. 


See for yourself how much the pur- 
chase of one or more coolers for your 
business will cut wasted man-hours 
and increase employee productivity. 
Fill the coupon below for a free copy 
of the booklet, “G-E Work Center 
Plan for Water Cooler Placement.” 


EASY-ACCESS INTERIOR— 
Front panel readily removed. Con- 
trols accessible for adjustment. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


" taerorisrate nigh aE IS SERRA: 
eR ¢ t J Mlustrated booklet giving savings table, / } 
| @ 5-step method, and typical floor plan. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SECTION BW-5 
AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














| 
I 
Loaspennenendenenantimdntsitnpaneecntsantn emma ent 
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ne tools to NPA 
M-101 (Mar. 


used or importe 

within a specified time 
7). 
Zinc: Permit 

monthly allocat r zine 
that applications f location author 

zations be filed NPAF-110 unk 

they are to be exported. M-9 revised; 
M-15 revoked; \ revoked (Mar. 7 


and provides 


Pricing Orders 


Iron and steel: Changes certain pr 
ing provisions f ellers of iro 
steel products. CPR 98, Amdt 
Mar. 4 

Anthracite coal: Authorizes producer 
of anthracite coa riquets 
for approval of cl for spec 
ices instituted rt Januar 
CPR 4, Amdt. 3 (eff. Mar. 8 

Petroleum products: Authorizes 
creases in ceiling es for kerosenc, 
distillate fuel oil el fuels, and 
enrichment oils ipper New York 
State. CPR 17, SR eff. Mar. 8 

Used rails and equipment: Makes 
clear that sales of rails, trackworl 
rolling stock, a lition proj 
used for steel e not 
from price t De 26, 
GCPR, Amdt Mar. 8 

Mail-order food shipments: Exemp 
mail and expr nts of food to 
destinations in N America from 
tail grocery cé e regulations 
Ceiling prices for t sales will be 
regulated by GCPR. CPR 15, Amdt. 
12 (eff. Mar. 1( 

Arkansas cigarettes: Pos 
regulation per 


tpones for a 
month revocati 
mitting sellers of ttes in Arkansas 
to use state’s m narkup statute 
GCPR, SR 53 1 l, Amdt. 1 (eff. 
Feb. 29 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
creased _ basic t dollars-and-cents 
prices for 1952 m of Kaiser, Henry 
J, and Allstate tomobiles, and for 
tactory-installed special, or Op- 
tional equipm CPR 83, Sec. 2, 
Spec Order | IT ». 29 

U. S. Govt. property: Indefinitely ex- 
empts from p1 trol certain gov- 
ernment propert ily surplus items, 
when sold by g nent agencies or 
contractors. GCPR, SR 72, Amdt. 2 
(eff. Feb. 29 

Canned tomatoes 
adjustments in c¢ 
tomato canner Itimore and the 
eastern shore of Marvland, Delaware 
and Tidewater \ 1 whose ceilings 
are out of line th those of other 
packers in the ar CPR 55, SR 9, 
SR 10 (eff. Mar 

Lamb and mutton: Permits sales of 
specialty lamb and tton products by 
manufacturers or sors who han- 
dled them in 1950 and sales of specialty 
products by nonp sing distributors. 


CPR 92, Amdt. 2 (eff. Mar. 7). 


Authorizes in- 


Authorizes minor 
prices of certain 
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Underground Bank 
Underground savings banks, de- 
signed to store huge quantities of 
liquified petroleum gases (LPG 
products) save important investment 
capital and steel needed for na- 
tional defense. This is a diagram 
of a new modern storage well, or 
cavern, utilized at one of the plants 
operated by SUNRAY in Texas. The 
cavern js “washed out” with water 
in a salt dome 600 ft. below the 
surface. LPG is pumped into the 
cavern for storage and withdrawn 
when needed for distribution. This 
method of storage is only five 
percent as costly as above ground 
tankage and SUNRAY has helped 
pioneer the engineering procedure. 


* * * 


NUMBER 6 


He STORY OF RAY eae sah for 31 Years OF A SERIES 





The Old Fashioned Woodshed is Gone! 


When you drive down suburban or 
country roads past modern farms, you 
will note that the old woodshed — once 
familiar with its sagging door and broken 
windows is disappearing from the rural 
landscape. In its place you will see 
modern buildings and mechanical aids to 
modern farming. An aluminum-painted 
pressure tank on the premises also marks 
this farm as progressive. 

This tank contains the magic fuel- 
Butane or Propane Gas. Underground 
pipe ruris from the tank to the house, 

arns and urility buildings. The pipes 
are connected to cooking ranges, water 
heaters, furnaces, and to other utility 
services. Through them flows liquified 
petroleum, which, as released from tank 
pressure becomes LP-Gas, ignites with 
the touch of a match producing a hot, 
efficient, safe, clean and low-cost flame 
which has made the woodshed as out of 
date as the old Model “T”. 

LP-Gases are fairly new to the family 
of petroleum products. For years they 
were “burned off” as an oil field waste. 
As the oil industry became more and 
more conservation minded, oil men 
started to find ways to save this valuable 
product. It was discovered that it could 
be compressed into liquids and held in 
this form under pressure. LPG storage 
tanks can be installed anywhere, con- 
nected to ordinary gas lines and burned 


as fuel on farms, in homes and industry. 
It will power even motor vehicles and 
engines. LP-Gas is now just as important 
to farms suburbs, and to many 
industrial plants as are telephones, mod- 
ern trucks and hard surface roads. 

The manufacturing and distribution of 
these fuels is the faster growing segment 
of the Ss oil industry. SUNRAY 
-y one of leaders in the production of 

LP-Gases and operates Butane and Pro- 
ES extraction plants in Arkansas, Cali- 

ornia, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 

Texas. SUNRAY is ever alert to the in- 
creased possibilities offered in conserving 
and utilizing this great by-product of 
natural gas. 


ts oil @ profitable business? Wt is . . . to 
the landowner . . . the royalty owner . . . 
to oil company employees . « « to oil com- 
pony stockholders “—_e to the motorist 
ond commercial users who benefit from oil's 
progress . . . and to the community, stcte 
and nation which benefit from the industry's 
substantial toxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What's wrong with that? 


FREE — “What's Wrong 
with Being an OIL COM- 
PANY?” by Ernestine 
5, a most revealing 
article which "calls a spade 
a spade”. Write for your 
copy—Address aes = 
Corporation, 
2039-B6, Tulsa, oMcbama 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. 





Millions of Dollars ag 
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Plant investment in 
equipment to make a 


SILICONES ? 
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The Sky's the Limit for Silicones 


(Story on page 140) 




















TYPICAL USES: 
... are fireproof, stay 
SILICONE at one viscosity in extremes Valve greases 


Release coatings for molds 


LIQUIDS of temperature, won't mix with ° 
cilia organic plast'cs or rubbers. Antifoamers for chemicals 
Waterproofing for textiles 


























TYPICAL USES: 
SILICONE ... keep out moisture, are 


weatherproof, make good elec- Varnishes for motors and generators 


RESINS... trical insulators. Bondings for coils and transformers 
Protective coatings on heating units 


























k bs ; TYPICAL USES: 
... keep their elasticity : 
SILICONE under low and high temperatures, Coatings for conveyor belts 


stand up in all kinds of Electrical insulation 
RUBBERS Age pana nd Vibrationless mountings 
Gaskets and seals 
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Dowell 


SERVICE 





FOR MAINTENANCE CLEANING 
OF POWER AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





How much production did your plant lose last year 
from unscheduled shut-downs due to equipment 
failure? Chances are that much of that downtime 
could have been eliminated by using Dowell Service 
for regular maintenance cleaning. Many of America’s 
largest plants are now making Dowell Service a 
part of their maintenance programs because their 
records prove that power and processing equipment 
produce at high efficiency when regularly cleaned 
with Dowell Service. 


Dowell Service cleaned faster! By using solvents 
instead of slower mechanical methods, Dowell 
Service has saved hours . . . even days in cleaning 
time. Scaffolding, dismantling and other time con- 
suming operations are eliminated. Interruption of 
production schedules has been held to a minimum. 





Dowell Service cleaned cleaner! Since the solvents 
used by Dowell go wherever steam or water flows, 
deposits have been removed from otherwise inacces- 
sible places, helping to insure against unexpected 
equipment failures. 


Make Dowell Service a regular part of your mainte- 
nance program. Dowell furnishes all necessary 
trained persornel, chemicals, pumps and control 
equipment to assure you the best job. 


Call your local Dowell office today for free estimate. 
Or write to Tulsa for a fact-filled descriptive booklet. 


REFINERIES use Dowell Service, too! 
90 strategically located offices 


This refinery had seven badly fouled heat exchangers. ready to serve all industry with 

er * a eoaiug SOM okie de ” # @ Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 
eB Bee process ct in ae te 19 lowes oan heat exchange equipment. 

sure was lowered from 80 p.s.i. to 5 p.s.i. with equally 

satisfactory drop in operating temperature. 


Other Equipment Cleaned one Dose Service 
Steam generating equi s, boilers, 
towers, gas washers, filters, gos mains, product lines, 
water lines, water wells, cooling jackets, heating and air 

fitioni * :. 


@ Chemical services for oil, gas, and water wells. 





Dowell Incorporated 


Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 




















Easy-going idea! 


It's easy going when you equip chairs, and 
all office equipment, with Bassick “Diamond- 
Arrows.” For these patented, two-level, ball- 
bearing casters will put new life, new easier 
action, in your office . . . or on beds or furni- 
ture in your home. Soft rubber tread or solid 
composition wheels. Types for wood or 
metal furniture. At your office supply or 
hardware store. 


Easy-working 
feature for 
office chairs! 


Bassick “FLO-TILT”...the finest tilting and 
swiveling mechanism for office chairs. Tilt- 
ing is controlled by long-lasting rubber en- 
cased in steel (no metal springs). This unique 
patented construction assures the easiest, 
smoothest, quietest action . . - real comfort 
and balance. “FLO-TILT” is the mark of true 
quality on a swivel chair. Used by many 


leading chair manufacturers. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


re In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 
oe 
SEMA S, 4 


A DIVISION OF | 


ee Bassick COMPANY, 


140 





. The silicones have cre- 
ated a host of valuable new 
products... .” 


PRODUCTION starts on p. 138 


Not very long ago, chemists concen- 
trated on developing chemical com- 
pounds to do one job. A chemist would 
concoct a compound for a specific ap- 
plication, say water proofing or corro- 
sion resistance, and there it stayed. 

Now the chemists are striving for 
multiple-purpose compounds or families 
of compounds that can be put to work 
in a wide variety of jobs. One good 
example is the fluorocarbons (BW— 
Oct.27’51,p46). For another, take the 
case of the fast-growing silicones. 
¢ Family Tree Spreads—The silicone 
family is rooted in the single element 
silicon and takes three main forms: 
liquids, resins, and rubbers. It caught 
on first during World War II, but 
could only be used for limited jobs. 
Since then the silicone family has 
branched out, not only putting new life 
in some old products but begetting a 
lot of new ones. 

The silicones have created a host of 
valuable new products, such as greases 
that won’t melt at high temperatures, 
electric insuiation that refuses to burn, 
and rubber products that will stand up 
where the natural form breaks down. 
They've put new pep into such old 
products as polishes. And some day 
soon, they'll get into paints to make 
them better protective coatings. 
¢ Hard Pressed—As a result of all these 
new developments, industry has put 
out the welcome mat for the silicones. 
Producers have had a hard time keep- 
ing up with demand—even though 
they’ve been expanding at a fast clip 
(chart, page 138). Three of the four 
producers just announced that they are 
doubling their plant investments in 
processing equipment. And the fourth 
may soon come out to challenge the 
others. The blueprints stack up like 
this: 

¢ Dow Corning Corp.’s expansion 
plans add up to $13-million, which 
makes it by far the biggest producer. 
Most of the iavestment will go into 
chemical intermediates that are pro- 
cessed into final products. The rest is 
for raw materials and silicone rubber. 
Dow expects to wind up the program 
by 1954. But some units will start 
operating before then. 

¢ The chemical division of General 
Electric Corp. will concentrate on get- 
ting more efficient production equip- 
ment. The installations at its Water- 
ford (N. Y.) plant will cost $5-million. 

¢ Libby-Owens-Ford’s Plaskon di- 
vision is working on a new process, 
will put about $3-million into it. This 


will give Plaskon, the latecomer in the 
field, a chance to catch up. 

e Linde Air Products of Union 

Carbide & Carbon Corp. has expanded 
its semiworks every year since 1948. 
This year is no exception. But Linde 
is keeping mum on the details. It has 
already pioneered in some special types 
of silicones, and will probably keep on 
scouting for new products. 
e Single Aim—Al] these expansions 
have taken silicones out of the develop- 
mental phase and put them into a full- 
fledged industry of their own. But the 
experts say that the present expansion 
isn’t the most important factor, in the 
long run. Actually, what the producers 
are doing is jockeying for position in 
a race to find processes that will turn 
out more and cheaper products. The 
race is a sort of scramble right now. 
But the long-term goal is clearly to 
perfect a continuous and direct process, 
one that doesn’t need much tinkering 
in the switch from one silicone to 
another. 

Roughly, all the silicones have their 
beginnings in sand and coal. The com- 
mercial processes for the different types 
take somewhat different routes, but up 
to now they have all had three steps 
in common: formation of intermediate 
chemicals and twe operations, called 
hydrolysis and polymerization, which 
turn the ietenmedia ites into the silicone 
products. And all processes come up 
with three variations in the interme- 
diate stage. You simply choose your 
intermediate by the type of end product 
you want. 
¢ Simple—Dow Corning came out with 
the first commercial process for making 
silicones. Corning Glass had the know- 
how in silica chemistry; and Dow had 
the savvy in organic-chemical proces- 
sing and a few important raw materials. 
So they pooled their specialties to pro- 
duce silicones. The key to the process 
is called the Grignard reaction, a clas- 
sical tool of the organic chemist. 

In some ways the Grignard reaction 

is the simplest approach. It’s the most 
flexible, too, it can produce a 
variety of silicones. But the process 
has a couple of drawbacks. For one 
thing, it uses several awkward opera- 
tions. And it takes a large lot of 
starting material to put a small amount 
of silicon into the final product. 
e Another Approach—General Elec- 
tric’s chemicals division was close be- 
hind DC in the process development. 
Direct is the word that describes GE’s 
method. The crux of the process is a 
catalytic reaction that uses copper or 
silver to form the silicones. Its only 
drawback is that it isn’t flexible; it is 
mostly a one-product process. 

Even so, the direct process may put 
the Grignard treatment out of busi- 
ness. Dow Corning recently switched 
to the direct process, under a license 


since 
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TURNING IDEA-PLASTICS INTO DOLLARS 


+, 
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Medicine dropper of Alathon* is unbreakable 
.-.safer to use 


In designing this new improved 
dropper, or pipette, the manufac- 
turer sought a material with a unique 
combination of properties. The an- 
swer was “‘Alathon” polythene resin 
from the Du Pont Polychemicals 
Department—a plastic that has 
figured in many unusual product 
improvements. 

“Alathon” is soft and flexible— 
cannot cut or scratch tender tissues. 
It’s unbreakable—will not chip or 
shatter. ‘““Alathon”’ is inert—doesn’t 
affect most solutions, and isn’t af- 
fected by them. It’s transparent 
enough to show the level of contents. 
And because “‘Alathon”’ repels most 
liquids; drops don’t cling to the tip 
of this pipette but flow freely and 
are uniform in size. 


*‘Alathon”’ is tasteless, odorless and 
non-toxic, and chemically inert to 
most packaged goods at room tem- 
peratures. It contains no plasticizer 
yet combines light weight and tough- 
ness even in thin sections. It can be 
economically injection-molded to ex- 
tremely close tolerances. ‘“‘Alathon’’ 
is being used profitably in a variety 
of applications—such as packages, 
coatings for paper, insulation and 
jackets for wire and cable. 

Perhaps “‘Alathon’”’ can be of value 
to you in your business. It is only 
one of the more than 100 plastics and 
chemicals made by the Du Pont Poly- 
chemicals Department. Write on 
your business letterhead—and we’ll 
send you information on those prod- 
ucts that have possibilities for you. 





E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Polychemicals Department 
Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


*REG. U, 6. PAT. OFF, 


®16.u.$ vat. orf 


080% Anwmsiver3sary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS * CHEMICALS 





AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S 


The Bookkeeper Who Turned 
Bookmaker . .. and Lost! 


The hospital bookkeeper handled considerable money in cash. He was 
paid $3,000 a year, but he gambled as a bettor and bookmaker for 


many times that amount . . . and lost. 


In three years, it was discovered that this trusted bookkeeper had 
padded payrolls and misappropriated contributions for a grand total 
of $103,425.96. The yang lost, too. He had been gambling with the 
hospital’s money . . . not his own. 


Of course, U.S. F. & G. promptly paid the full amount of the bond . . . 


but the bookkeeper had been covered for only $10,000. The hospital 
lost $93,425.96. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY SURETY 
FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





“ 


producers won't be 
stuck with surplus capacity 
once defense demands drop 
fees 


PRODUCTION starts on p. 138 


from GE. DC is still operating a large 
Grignard-type unit for silicones. But 
industry experts think that DC’s switch 
is a sign that the Grignard method is 
on its way out. 

¢ No Monopoly—There are almost as 
many processes as there are producers, 
however. Plaskon and Linde are pro 
ducing with still other alternate proc- 
esses that use catalysts. Plaskon had to 
do a lot of work on its process to make 
it practical. At first the company had 
to produce batch by batch because, not 
mally, the product came out with som 
impurities from the catalyst. What 
Plaskon did was change to a better 
reactor. That turned the process into 
a continuous producer. Plaskon is bank- 
ing on the continuous treatment and 
is plugging for an improved version. 

The manufacturers say that it’s im- 
possible to predict just what the proc- 
esses of the future will be. But they 
don’t think they'll be much different 
from the present ones. The companies 
are certain, however, that the greater 
production that will follow new or 
improved processing will lower prices. 

Their promise of a price slide is 

based on past experience. Plaskon cut 
the silicone coating price down 15% 
to 40% six months after it introduced 
that line. The other producers fol- 
lowed. In eight years DC, which got 
into production earliest, cut the prices 
of its insulating varnishes almost in 
half. 
e For Defense—A big piece of the 
present expansion is for military use. 
Sixty percent of GE’s output, for 
example, is going to defense. A good 
share of the new capacity is slated for 
silicone rubber, because that product 
can be used for a lot of defense equip- 
ment. 

But the producers won’t be stuck 
with surplus capacity once defense de- 
mands drop off, as they were after the 
last war. Then, DC needed a year to 
take up the slack and build industrial 
applications. This time it’s a different 
story. The producers now have a firm 
industrial market that will cushion a 
letdown in defense requirements. 

They won’t be stuck with products 
whose applications are more military 
than civilian, either. Say there is a 
drop in the military demand for sili- 
cone rubber; which the industrial mar- 
ket can’t cover The intermediate 
chemicals for making the rubbers are 
so versatile that they can be used in 
making many other different products. 
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Westinghouse is Investing 
Millions in 7 Locations 


in Pennsylvania 


AT EAST PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse is 
building a new one-floor plant nearly 1,000 
feet long and as high as a seven-story build- 
ing, and a shipping and warehouse building 
four stories high which will contain 41% 
acres of new floor space. This will increase 
the company’s production of huge gen- 
erators by 65%. 


Westinghouse Electric has begun a 296-million-dollar expansion nation- 
ally, on the heels of its 132-million dollar program immediately after 
the war. As part of this expansion, it is making huge additions to five 
plants in Pennsylvania and has acquired property at two other points 
in the State for future construction. 

The major expansion in Pennsylvania is at the historic East Pittsburgh 
Works, where the company is erecting two new buildings in which it will 
produce high-speed central-station electric power generators larger than 
any others ever built anywhere. 

Gwilym A. Price, President of Westinghouse, said: “Westinghouse 
started in Pennsylvania and we now have 17 plants here and employ 
more than 47,000 people in this State. The co-operation we have received 
from our employes and from the people in many Pennsylvania com- 
munities prompted us to make the large additions we are now making 
to our Pennsylvania properties. Here we find skilled labor and the large 
steel production which are important to our operations.” 


* « * * 


Millions of dollars have been poured into new manufacturing facilities in Penn- 
sylvania by hundreds of companies since World War II. This is the best evidence 
that many companies, large and small, find Pennsylvania a fine place to do business. 
Let us ielp you gather any facts you need on sites, markets, raw materials, labor 
supplies, taxes, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE « HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN 8S. FINE ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 
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Other Westinghouse 


Expansions in Pennsylvania 
Since the War 


AT BEAVER, PA., Westinghouse bought a 
lant in 1947 for its Standard Control 
ivision and started there with 400 em- 

er. It has already expanded to almost 
alf a million square feet of manufacturing 

space there and the number of workers has 

increased more than 400%. 


NEAR PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse 
bought the Bettis Airport, changed it to 
a manufacturing plant and established there 
its Atomic Power Division with a contract 
to build the world’s first atomic power plant 
for submarine propulsion. 


AT IRWIN, PA., Westinghouse bought a 
former cereal plant in 1948, began manu- 
facture of mica insulation for electrical 
equipment and the manufacture of new 
insulating material. 


AT GREENVILLE, PA., Westinghouse has 
moved its entire specialty transformer 
department to a new plant being erected 
and leased to Westinghouse by the Green- 
ville Business Men’s Association at the old 
Camp Reynolds property, and has taken 
over an option on 46 acres of land for 
future expansion. 


AT SHARON, PA., and AT BLAIRSVILLE, PA., 
Westinghouse has purchased plant sites 
totaling 556 acres for future expansion. 
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By conventional methods adding 
18 tons of ingots to plant capacity 
would have increased the payroll 
by 20 men per shift and required 
considerable more foundry space. 





It was done with just 2 additional 
plant men in a space approxi- 
mately 50 feet by 100 feet. 


HOW? ” 


1. By the scientific integration 
of processing and materials 
handling. 


4 





. By designing the plant struc- a : 1 


ture and the integrated proc- ; 
. . eae, ©. 2 This hard 
essing ‘equipment concur- ite m Ree boll beoring 
rr ° a - “i - race is 
rently, thus eliminating all PO — 


structural obstacles. i Sete . finish 


This is a@ typical MHS project 
showing what can be done to 
achieve PRODUCTION CONTROL 
with maximum economy. If you 
have such a problem, we might be 
able to contribute some usable 
ideas—no obligation, of course. 


Handling a 


<i — — — a — os 

4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

in Canada 2 . y 4 ‘ 

Conadian Mechanical Handling Systems, itd rs ey ee A Sheek ag 
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With Ever-Harder Alloys 


Each time a designer comes up with 
a new machine calling for more rigor- 
ous service, the manufacturer turns to 
the metallurgist for new materials to 
stand the gaff. Generally, he gets them 
—but with a long string attached. The 
new metals are harder or tougher, hence 
don’t lend themselves to easy cutting. 
So the manufacturer looks around for 
new tricks to fashion the metal into 
parts. 
e Titanium—That’s the situation to- 
day with metals containing high per- 
centages of chrome, tungsten, or cobalt. 
Another such metal, recently widely 
publicized, is the very tough titanium 
(BW —Jan.8’49,p40). Initial uses for 
most of these metals are in jet air- 
craft, guided missiles,- and rockets. 
Later, when there’s more fabrication 
knowhow, they're sure to find their 
way into other industrial fields. 

Right now these metals are con- 
sidered “unmachinable.” Standard 
methods won’t do the job with any 
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degree of efficiency. Conventional 
cooling fluids played against the cut- 
ting tool can’t carry away the generated 
heat fast enough. The tool heats up, 
breaks down at the edges—that means 
a dull cutting action. With titanium 
alloys, abrasive grinding wheels wear 
away as fast as, sometimes faster than, 
the metal itself. In drilling, high heat 
causes the tool to dull fast. As a 
result, the material hardens around 
the hole, and further finishing (smooth- 
ing or threading) isn’t feasible. 

¢ Dry Ice—Production men are digging 
up new tricks to cut these unmachin- 
able alloys. One method that’s having 
considerable success uses the extremely 
low temperature of solid carbon dioxide 
—dry ice—to cool the workpiece and cut- 
ting tool. 

The liquid CO, is forced at high 
pressure through a small jet aimed at 
the tool tip. As the liquid leaves the 
nozzle, a major portion of it becomes 
a frost of fine solid particles. These 





Why Hire 
Turnover 2 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Here’s the experience of a client with 
more than 8,000 employees: “We have 
used the Retail Credit Company’s service 
since 1940 to assist us in screening many 
thousands of applicants. . . . great assist- 
ance in eliminating undesirable prospec- 
tive employees. . . . very great help in 
keeping down our turnover rates and in 
Securing the type of employee who is a 
profitable ‘buy’.” 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Prompt Service Anywhere in U. S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 








INDUSTRY CHOSE 


North Carolina's 
ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION* 


.. for plant investments of over $140,000,000 


Here is additional evidence of the advan- 
tages of a plant location in the South’s 
leading industrial state. 


*Not copyrighted, but used ex- 
clusively to describe North 
Carolina’s “accessibility” to 
markets, labor and materials, 
but “isolation” from vulnerable 
congestion. 


For a list of available sites and 
industrial buildings and other 
detailed information, communi- 
cote with PAUL KELLY, Room 20, 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


= FOR FULL-ADVANTAGES 
pm sat Ea 





particles change directly to CO, gas 
without going through the liquid con- 
dition first. This change is accom- 
panied by a considerable heat absorp- 
tion, which effectively cools workpiece, 
tool, and surrounding atmosphere. 

The cooling action is so fast that 
the material being cut doesn’t - have 
a chance to change its structure. The 
envelope of gas prevents the chip from 
burning, thus increasing the metal sal- 
vage. The cooling spray is clean, there’s 
no spatter, and none of the smoke 
usually found with conventional cool- 
ing oils. 
¢ Regrinding—This cooling scheme has 
already shown considerable savings. On 
one machine, the use of CO, per- 
mitted handling of 500 pieces before 
the cutting tool had to be reground. 
With conventional coolants, the figure 
had been 86. At fhe same time CO, 
speeded up production 32%; and two 
finishing operations were eliminated. 

In other cases with extremely hard 
metals, cutting speeds have been 
doubled and excellent surface finish 
obtained. On a special gear job, time 
for cutting the teeth was halved. 

Smaller shops won’t be able to take 
advantage of the CO, method as 
readily as some of the larger ones. In- 
stallation of the equipment and storage 
facilities for the liquid carbon dioxide 
require an investment of about $2,500. 
Working areas in which the method is 
applied on a large-scale also require 
ventilation. The cooling technique was 
perfected by the CO, Development 
Co., Detroit, which licenses the process 
to users. 

e Spark Machining—Another innova- 
tion in cutting ultrahard metals is the 
use of the electric ar Fundamentally, 
the process is one of electrical erosion 
in which carefully controlled, minute, 
intermittent arcs | out tiny pieces 
of the metal. The process is slower 
than conventional methods, but gives 
a good finish. 

The spark is discharged from an 
electrode (equivalent to the cutting tool 
in conventional machining) across the 
small gap to th orkpiece, which 
serves as the positi de of the electric 
circuit. Fluid fed through the gap 
washes the bitten-off particles out of 
the “cutting” zon 

Arc machining isn’t brand-new, but 
its use has recently been extended. 
Previously, it was mainly with a tube- 
shaped electrode for removing taps 
(threaders) that had broken off in the 
work. Now the electrodes have taken 
on many forms—threaded tubes for 
cutting screw grooves, vertical discs for 
slotting, and horizontal discs for flat 
work, and a band wheel that uses its 
flat edge for the “cutting” job (see 
picture). 

he process is getting extra emphasis 
now because of an increasing shortage 
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BUILT FOR INDUSTRIAL 
POWER NEEDS EVERYWHERE! 


Day-in, day-out! . . . developing 
maximuz:zn horsepower with a mini- 
mum of down time and at mini- 
mum operating cost! That’s the 
outstanding record of Chrysler 
Industrial Engines on the job! 

For Chrysler Industrial Engines 
are built solely for industrial use! 
They are designed and engineered 
to meet the specific working re- 


quirements of each type of equip- 
ment they power. Chrysler Indus- 
trial Engines can also be adapted 
to special regional operating con- 
ditions. 

A letter of inquiry will bring an 
engineer well qualified to discuss 
your particular application. Ad- 
dress: Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Mich. 


CHRYSLER 


La, 
a. oe) 


P. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Ditching Machines e Cranes 
@ Truck Mixers @ Shovels « 
Loaders @ Yarders e Road 
Pavers @ Concrete Mixers 
e Crane Carriers ¢ Scoop 
Tractors 


INDUSTRY 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Air Compressors ¢ Pumps e 
Hoists @ Derricks @ Tractors @ 
Generators e Arc Welders © 
Baling Machines e Winches 
e Conveyors @ Tackle Blocks 


FARMING 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Tractors e Combines ¢ Hay 
Choppers e Gang Mowers 
© Spreaders e Pumps e Feed 
Mills ¢ Irrigation Equipment 
e Orchard Sprayers ¢ 
Sprinklers 


OTHER FIELDS 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Locomotives © Fire Pumps « 
Motor Coaches e Drilling 
Equipment ¢ Pulp Machines 
© Snow Plows e Oil Well 
Pumps and Drillers ¢ Street 
Flushers @ Air Conditioning 














Chee You a Saltonay? 


DO YOU SELL A PRODUCT OR SERVICE | 
USED IN CONSTRUCTION ? | 


, Then read about George Green...* 


“Years ago I did a great deal of wasteful calling, chasing down 
rumors and making routine calls on regular customers. These con- 
sumed much valuable time, both mine and theirs. If it had not been 
for the longer hours people worked I would have had little time 
left for beating the bushes, as we had to, in order to find prospects 
with a current need for our products. 


“When my firm started providing me with Dodge Reports, I was 
a little skeptical, felt I knew everything that was going on in my 
territory. But I soon found that without the reports I would have 
missed some good sales opportunities and been too late on others. 
I began to cut down on useless calls and yet my 
DODGE customers sometimes credited me with mind read- 
= 6ing when I called at just the right time. Those 
REPORTS Dodge sleuths are really something on performing 
Te the first step in my sales, discovering a prospect 
who to sell with a current need for my product. Over the years 
when to sell Dodge Reports have helped me make many con- 
tacts of lifetime value I might otherwise never have 
made. Dodge Reports are today an indispensable 

part of my way of doing business.” 


Whether you use Dodge Reports or not... 


If you have not seen this book, send for it at once. It 
will help you sell more and sell more easily. No obdliga- 
tion, just send us your name, your company, your 
address, your title, if any. Do it NOW. We want you 
to have this book, the result of 60 years of service to 
salesmen in the construction field. 


*George Green is not the name of any one de The 3s above are a composite 
of what many successful salesmen in the construction eld i told us. 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 











You advertise in Business Week when you want to influence 
management men. 
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of diamond (or abrasive) wheels and 
the consequent need for other means 
to sharpen the tremendous number of 
carbide cutting tools now in use. These 
carbide tools are a combination of 
powdered metal with carbon, formed 
solid, and heat-treated to extreme hard- 
ness. 
¢ Bearings—Another “unmachinable” 
metal problem has been encountered 
in bearings for guided missiles. These 
tiny, precision bearings have an inner 
race (guide) with a bore of only about 
9/100 in. that must be machined to 
very close tolerances. The race material 
must be glass-hard before it is given 
the final finished machining 

The standard pencil abrasive wheel 
broke after bore-finishing only four or 
five races. A  diamond-impregnated 
abrader didn’t give much better results. 
But an improved, miniature tungsten- 
carbide bur (toothed cutter) with very 
exact tooth shape and roundness is 
turning the trick. It’s made by Keller- 
flex Dept. of Pratt & Whitney, West 
Hartford, Conn. At 90,000 rpm., the 
bur gives a smooth finish on the glass- 
hard race and lasts for 500 holes or 
more. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Need metallurgists? The latest Metals 
Review, published by the American So- 
ciety for Metals, lists 180 June grad- 
uates in metallurgical engineering who 
will be available to industry. It gives 
individual descriptions of their personal 
and educational status. To get a copy, 
write the ASM, 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3. 


X-51 acrylic fiber, a new synthetic of 
American Cyanamid Co., is now in 
pilot production at AC’s Stamford 
(Conn.) plant. The fiber comes in two 
types: a wool-like staple, and a silky 
yarn. AC says they can be dyed easily 
with conventional methods. 


Synthetic has replaced wool fibers in 
a felt developed by F. C. Huyck & 
Sons, for the paper industry. The syn- 
thetic felt will go into belts that carry 
pulp through a paper-making plant. 
The advantages are longer life and wear 
resistance. 

Mechanical octanes have almost dou- 
bled the power of a standard auto 
engine at Chrysler Corp. J. C. Zeder, 
director of engineering research, says 
that Chrysler has experimentally 
squeezed 353 hp. out of a 180-hp., 
V-8 engine. The boost was made with- 
out supercharging or increasing the 
engine’s size. 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive 
products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


What doesn’t belong in this picture? 


The skating rink? No! The rink was machine The street car, the weching eetine. the bon-bon 
t 


sanded by Behr-Manning Resinized Speed-Grits Floor dish also owe a large part of their existence to Norton 
Sanding Paper. Roller skates, too, get smooth-running, | and Behr-Manning products used during manufacture. 
long-wearing qualities from operations involving Behr- The stranger in the picture is the robin. Any man- 
Manning and Norton abrasive products. made product — whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, 
The research lab? No! ALuNDUM refractory labora- _ leather, ceramics, plastics — depends in some impor- 
tory ware in a variety of sizes and shapes is widely used tant way on products that bear such well-known trade- 
in laboratory work for operations involblan incineration, | marks as Norton and Behr-Manning. 
filtration and aeration. Norton Semper makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refrac- 


The clock? No! Many of its parts are deburred and — Norbi z grain yt fag none grinding and 
finished by means of Norton aLUNpUM Tumbling Abra- of sin Office ae Wonka where . i iemaioee 


sive. 
a) . . Behr-Manning makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, 
The milk? No! shor aprang | Cvery proce of modern abrasive specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. 
dairy equipment depends on Norton and Behr-Manning Behr-Manning Corporation, bivision of Norton 
products for its manufacture and maintenance. Company, Troy, New York. 


SOLO BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


NORTON COMPANY BEHR-MANNING 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ABRASIVES AND ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS TO MAKE OTHER PRODUCTS BETTER 








How a jackknife helped light the way 
for an English freighter 


A Philadelphia shipyard had 

been commissioned to make 
rush emergency repairs on a British- 
built freighter. Orders for “same day” 
delivery of a wide variety of electrical 
materials were placed with the local 
Graybar office. 

Even though many items were non- 
standard, Graybar managed to make 
immediate shipments of suitable com- 
ponents from stock. Only one item 


seemed unavailable —a clear 6-watt 
lamp with candelabra base for naviga- 
tion instrument lighting. 

A telephone search finally located 
a spare bulb of the same type in a 
Wilmington, Del. laboratory. Though 
it proved to be red coated, the Graybar 
representative used his pocket knife 
to scrape off the coating. The “clear” 
bulb was installed...and the freighter 
put out to sea on schedule. 


@ Obviously, a jackknife can’t solve every electrical supply problem, but 
you can count on Graybar people to make the “extra” effort that so often 
makes the big difference. You’ll find them well-qualified to initiate and 
follow through on planning and procurement of electrical supplies and 


equipment for any need. 


Over 100 strategically-located Graybar offices and warehouses provide 
comprehensive distribution of more than 100,000 different electrical prod- 
ucts. As a result, you can list on a single order all of the electrical materials 
you require for plant expansion, power transmission, transportation, 
communication, or construction applications. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Executive Offices: Greyber Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS 


b 


Slopless Floor Cleaner 


It’s easy to 
them, but then 


ean floors by washing 
vhat’s to do with the 
dirty water? Or ompany has come 
up with a mach that slurps up the 
water. The squeegee on the front of the 
machine cleans a 29-in. swath and sucks 
water into a 15-gal. tank. The 1-hp. 
motor for the tank is especially mois- 
ture-proofed 

e Source: Am 
Machine Co 

Toledo, Ohio 

e Price: $475 


rican Floor Surfacing 
518 South Clair St., 


Hand Pyrometer 


If you have 
of hot surface 
General Elect 


isure temperatures 
f liquids and gases, 
hand pyrometer 
should do the trick. The pyrometer 
has two scale wes, one from 0 to 
1500F and the other from 0 to SOOF. 
You can get 1ore accurate reading 
in the lower heat range. 

To get a reading, hold the pyrometer 
in one hand, with the other hold 
the extension a up to the point to be 
measured. There are three interchange- 
able tips for t xtension arm: (1) a 
tip: for measuri irfaces, (2) one for 
immersion in is or molten metals, 
and (3) a tw g contact tip. 

e Source: General Electric, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 


Practically Omni-Proof 


shrink- 
made water- 
repellent. Now the Warwick Chemical 


been made 


been 


Textiles have 
proof, and the 
Co. has discovered a hydrophobic resin 
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Styles of yester-year seem 
funny to us today — but out-moded ship- 
ping habits are no laughing matter. They're 
costly, burdensome, unnecessary. Modern 
business leaders use BARR specialists to 
handle shipping details — free themselves 
for more profitable functions. Let BARR 
worry about complicated customs regula- 
tions . . . special packing consular in- 
voices .. . marine insurance, etc. 


Investigate! Write for helpful 
free booklet FTD 


Barn Sewice Assures Prompt Dispatch 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS » MARINE INSURANCE 











Appliance Distributor 
Looks To KLIXON Protectors 
To Stop Motor Burnouts 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: Ben H. Tron, Appliance serv- 
ice manager of one of the soe appliance distri- 
butors in the East, che J. A. Williams Company, has 
more than 36 years experience in servicing appli- 
ances. He knows and uses KLIXON Protectors. 
“We acknowledge Spencer Klixon Motor Protec- 
tors to be an invaluable part of our motor-operated 
ppliances. They elimin: motor burnouts and 
reduce costly motor repairs.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2603 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





Maouat reset 
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that does all that and more. With it, 
textiles are supposed to be spot-resistant, 
stretch-proof, and resistant to wrinkling. 
The resin, called Noraset, is applied 
te the fabric at the finishing plant. It 
is used on rayon and rayon blended 
fabrics, and other synthetic materials. 
Noraset gives rayon a dry and wool-like 
feeling. Warwick claims it doesn’t 
affect porosity and, most important of 
all, doesn’t wash or dry-clean out of 
the fabric. One pound of Noraset will 
finish 13 to 20 yd. of fabric. 
¢ Source: Warwick Chemical Co., 10 
St. & 44 Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
* Price: 25¢ per Ib. 
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An odorless varnish is now available 
trom Keystone Paint & Varnish. When 
floors are finished with it, you can’t 
smell the results. 

a 
A television tuner that covers all 82 
proposed VHF and UHF channels is 
made by Standard Coil Products. A 
set equipped with the tufier, used any- 
where in the country, would receive all 
stations in the area without special ad- 
justments. , 

° 
Stop leaks with a liquid chemical mixed 
in cement. Called Flextite, it will con- 
vert wet basements into dry workshops, 
according to the maker, Flexrock Corp., 
Philadelphia. You can use it also in 
tanks, pipes, and retaining walls. 


Pants Get Acid Test 


These pants, half of Orlon (left) and half 
of cotton (right), show what a_ beating 
the synthetic material can take in acid and 
chemical resistant clothes. Travis Fabrics, 
Inc., claims that Orlon will withstand acids 
for six months, where cotton clothing lasts 
only three weeks, 





: in Plant 
a d things up *” 
sig * Office, check your ee 
PRINTED FORMS: 


Save time and give accurate 
production instructions 


pn 
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(Jet 


WATERMARKED 


Fok River 


*Cotton-fiber makes the finest 
BUSINESS, SOCIAL, AND ADVERTISING PAPERS 


When you say it on paper, everyone 
understands. And printed forms on cot- 
ton-fiber Fox River onion skin are the 
economy-way to say the same thing to 
many people. 
Save labor —so thin that one writing 
makes all the clear copies you need. 
Give fast, accurate routing—the color 
of the paper denotes the department ad- 
dressed (6 available colors). 
Stay on the job—the unusual strength 
found only in cotton-fiber onion skin 
withstands hard and frequent handling. 
Write today for 
Free Sample Kit 
Fox River PAPER CORPORATION 


1327 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 
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FIDELITY BONDS protect 
a businessman against 
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dishonest employees 
SURETY BONDS protect 





1925 


Dota = Surety Assn. of Americe. 


a businessman against 
failure to perform 
a contract 








Protection From Practically Anything 


When snow melts on the Howling 
River next month, a contractor named 


George Eager will start to build a 
power line. 

On the face of it, that isn’t strange. 
This was one of several power lines in 
the Pacific Northwest on which Eager 
had bid successfully in 1950. But, in 
the meantime, he went broke. That 
he is back in business now may be 
traced to a “performance bond.” 

Eager lost money on several con- 
tracts that he completed in the early 
part of 1951. This left him without 
working capital. It looked as though 
he wouldn’t be able to start this $2-mil- 
lion Howling River project for the gov- 
ernment as scheduled next month. 
¢ Show Goes On—But the government, 
as it usually does on construction jobs, 
had required him to post a contract 
bond. In other words, a surety com- 
pany had guaranteed that the contract 
would be performed in strict accordance 
with plans and specifications, no matter 
what happened to Eager. Of course, 
Eager didn’t get this credit guarantee 
for nothing; and not just any contractor 
could have got the guarantee. He 
qualified as a reputable contractor, and 
he paid a premium. 


152 


When Eager got into trouble, the 
surety company could have done one 
of three things: (1) It could have let 
Eager carry on with the Howling River 
job. (2) It could have taken on another 
contractor, let Eager go bankrupt. (3) 
The company could have stepped out, 
let the government reoffer the job for 
bidding. But if the winning bid was 
higher than Eager’s price of $2-million, 
the surety company would have had 
to pay whatever the difference was to 
Uncle Sam. 
¢ Choice—As it worked out, the com- 
pany decided on the first solution; it 
let Eager go on with the contract. This 
is why: It sent its own engineers, law- 
yers, and accountants to see what 
could be done about Eager. He told 
them that the reason he was out of 
working capital was Korea. Prices of 
his materials and his labor had _ sky- 
rocketed so rapidly in late 1950 that 
he had failed to break even on several 
jobs that he had contracted to do, on 
a fixed-cost basis, before Korea. 

The surety experts checked into 
Eager’s work. They found he was tell- 
ing the truth, that his ability was un- 
questionable. His losses were due to 
price rises beyond his control, not to 


overoptimistic bid 
ment. ‘The comp 
had some hard-to 
lined up (but 
would probably b 
some other cont 
Since there 

Eager could do 
company decided t 
It arranged for credit line of 
$800,000, guarant g the loan and 
giving Eager en pital to build 
up materials. § be able to start 
work next mont! 

¢ Oil on the Water—That’s the 
of a surety los ies and details 
changed, of cour how thc 
surety business help grease th 
gears of the U.S my, by 
ertainty. 


sloppy manage- 
o found that he 
naterials already 
paid for) that 
fted elsewhere if 
used. 

question that 
iob, the surety 
t him carry on. 


were 


story 
how S 


reduc- 
ing the element 

Uncle Sam only one to 
benefit, though | ened to be con 
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Wire Heat Treating Units 


Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by T. W. Hunter 





New Oil-Tempering Units Improve Wire Quality 


In order to better serve steel users, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company includes in its 
Program of Progress the diversification 
of its line of products. 

For example, the two oil-tempering 
units shown above have been installed 
to produce high-quality, oil-tempered 
spring wire. The new product is made by 
a closely controlled continuous process 
in which the wire is heated to a prede- 
termined temperature, quenched quickly 
- a hot oil bath and then “tempered” 

assing it through a bath of molten 
Id This hardens and toughens the 
wire, increases its tensile strength— 
makes it suitable for mechanical springs 


such as those used in planes, tanks 
and jeeps, as well as in automobiles, 
trucks, diesel locomotives and agricul- 
tural equipment. 

Pittsburgh Steel’s policy of expand- 
ing its line of products as a part of its 
Program of Progress has extended into 
the field of flat rolled products. Last year, 
the Thomas Steel Company at Warren, 
Ohio was acquired, thus marking the 
entry of Pittsburgh Steel into the flat 
rolled product market. This year a new 
66-inch continuous hot strip-sheet mill 
and a new 66-inch 4-stand, 4-high tan- 
dem cold reducing strip-sheet mill will 
go into operation at the Allenport 


Works. Another step in the Program of 
Progress — the new blooming-slabbing 
mill at the Monessen Works—has been 
completed. It is handling the increased 
flow of ingots coming from the enlarged 
open-hearth furnaces which this year 
will produce an extra half-million tons 
of steel. To help make this possible, 
blast furnace capacity is being increased 
by 100,000 tons a year. 

The entire Program of Progress at 
Pittsburgh Steel is an important part 
of the steel industry’s answer to the 
need for more and better steel to help 
defend the free world while still supply- 
ing reasonable civilian requirements. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








: ‘ i . cide against you later on. And in 
L. K. Firestone, President of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, says: sche "hadiecs, fidelity bonds help 
protect you against employee dis- 
honesty. 

You can see by the chart (page 152) 
that U.S. business has been using 
bonding more and more, Premium 
volume actually understates the increase 
in the amount of bonding that has 
been done, for rates have fallen in re- 
cent years. That’s one of the reasons 
why the surety business took a beating 
in 1951. With rates dipping, the 
surety business had to handle big- 
money cases like George Eager’s. And 
it had unusually high losses from bank 
embezzlements (BW-—Nov.3’51,p72). 
¢ What It Is—Surety companies’ busi- 
ness is a lot different from conventional 
RUSH US PART = HERES YOUR CARGO UST...) | jrusmyee —— et es 

company, not because 

R-6? BY + 2 EVERYTHING CHECKS! he wanted to make sure the contract 
FLYING TIGERS a ad ? : ae : ; 3 : 

TONIGHT! = was completed, but because the party 

° for whom he was working did 

It was the government that was in- 
sured, not Eager. Instead of just two 
interests involved—a policyholder and 
an insurance company—there were 
three: (1) the government (technically 
called the “obligee,” or the insured); 
(2) Eager (the “principal’’); and (3) 
the “surety.” In surety lines, the 
principal usually pays the premium. In 
fidelity lines, related to surety but 
closer to conventional insurance, the 
employer usually pays 
¢ Law of Averages—Surety companies 
are actually more like banks than in- 
NOTIFY FIRESTONE Yaad surance carriers. The company that 
THEIR SHIPMENT Pn denned veninp ay bonded George Eager expected that he 

IS ARRIVING A HURRY. WE'LL HAVE THAT would be able to perform his contract. 
ON SCHEDULE! MACHINE BACK ON By lending its credit for a fee, it oper- 

: ; : THE LINE TODAy! ated in much the same manner as a 
bank making a loan. A bank knows, of 


course, that it I} probably have a 
certain number of bad loans over the 
years. It builds up reserves for such 
contingencies. But no good banker ever 
makes a loan that he expects will turn 
out badly. 

Conventional urance companies, 
on the other hand, are certain that 
they will have losses. And, with varying 
accuracy on various types of insurance, 
they can predict how much those losses 
will be. 

Since an insura company can esti- 
mate its losses more closely, it isn’t so 
careful about screening its risks. You 
won’t find an insurance carrier that will 
sell a policy on a burning house; but 
if the house hasn’t burned vet, and 
comes up to certain minimum stand 
ards, a fire insurance company will 
accept the risk. It knows just about 
what to charge for that particular type 
of house, in that particular location, so 
as not to lose mone 

That’s becau of the statistical 
method on which most insurance is 
based—the “law of large numbers.” If 
you have a ven large number of 
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Thousands of America’s leading companies are using Flying Tiger Air Freight. Are You? 





GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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policies, you can predict the losses on 
these policies from past experience. 

But surety is different. In most surety 
and fidelity lines, there aren’t enough 
separate risks to build up accurate pre- 
dictions. This is true, for example, of 
the contract bond, the kind George 
Eager had. Furthermore, it’s often 
impossible to predict the hazards that 
may arise. How could the surety com- 
pany, for example, have made any pre- 
cise allowance for a sudden rise in 
prices? 
¢ Bigger Numbers—The fidelity lines 
are closer to insurance than most surety 
lines. It’s a lot easier, for instance, to 
predict losses on the banker’s blanket 
bond, which protects against dishonesty 
of employees. (“Blanket” means that 
all employees are covered automati- 
cally.) Since a large number of people 
are covered, fairly accurate estimates 
can be made as to how many will prove 
dishonest. Unfortunately, there’s no 
way of predicting how much they will 
be able to get away with. But surety 
men do know that in this line, as in 
many others, the trend recently has 
been up. 
¢ Selling Credit—There’s another big 
reason why a surety company is more 
like a bank than an insurance carrier. 
The insurance company gets premiums 
primarily to build up a fund, from 
which it pays losses. But a surety com- 
pany’s premiums are mainly for the use 
of its credit, only secondarily to pay 
losses. 

Just like a bank that may have loaned 
George Eager money, the surety com- 
pany has a right to recover its losses 
rom him—if it can. And according to 
estimates made by economist Jules 
Backman, a New York University pro- 
fessor who has done one of the best 
books on suretyship, surety companies 
eventually recover about one-third of 
their losses this way. 
¢ History—The surety business dates 
back, perhaps as long as 4,700 vears, to 
the dawn of civilization. You can find 
references to it in the Bible. Later on, 
Shakespeare used surety to provide 
most of the suspense in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” in which Antonio 
(the surety) was scheduled to lose a 
pound of flesh to Shylock (the obligee) 
if Bassanio (the principal) was unable 
to pay his debt on time. 

e All Kinds—Through the centuries, a 
wide variety of surety and fidelity cover- 
ages have developed. Most of them 
are particularly useful to the business- 
man. In addition to the contract bond 
(largest selling from the standpoint of 
premium volume), there is a labor and 
materials bond. Usually attached to a 
contract bond, this guarantees that 
labor and materials used on the job 
will be paid for. It protects the obligee 
from mechanics’ and suppliers’ liens. 
Such a bond increases a contractor’s 
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credit rating, since people know they 
will get paid. 

Another important surety coverage 
is the fiduciary bond, which guarantees 
that executors, trustees, and people in 
similar positions will do their jobs hon- 
estly and in accordance with law. 
¢ What’ll You Have?—A license bond 
is required for anyone who gets a Ii- 
cense to engage in a special business 
such as private investigation or house 
moving, or a potentially dangerous job 
like blasting. In fact, you can get a 


State Taxes at 


bond to protect you against almost 
anything, provided somebody involved 
is interested enough to pav the price 
and is reputable enough to be bonded. 

Most important fidelity coverage is 
the bankers’ blanket bond, though 
there are other blanket bonds specially 
tailored for other financial institutions. 
There are blanket fidelity coverages for 
general business, plus a great many 
other variations—some of them cover- 
ing only specific individuals or groups, 
others covering specific jobs. 


Peak in 1951 


There are some signs that the $8.9-billion tide may 
soon begin to ebb. But last year Nebraska was the only 
state that didn't take an increased bite from taxpayers. 


State taxes last year didn’t dent per- 
sonal and corporate bankrolls so badly 
as the federal levies. But it took a 
record-smashing $8.9-billion to pay 
them up—12.6% more than 1950, 
previous biggest year—according to esti- 
mates of Chicago’s Commerce Clearing 
House. 

Only Nebraska, of all the 48 states, 
managed to get along last year on less 
tax revenue than in 1950. 

In most states, it became evident 
early last year that 1951 expenditures 
would rise faster than receipts. As a 
result, a desperate hunt began for added 
sources of income. Before the dust set- 
tled, legislatures had enacted more than 
1,000 new tax measures. 
¢ Everything—In the process, virtually 
every human or corporate activity was 
made taxable by one state or another. 
But it wasn’t always possible to find 
new sources of revenues. When they 
were found, the income they generated 
more often than not wasn’t enough to 
plug the fiscal gaps. 

Consequently, not all the new tax 
laws enacted last year concerned just 
new taxes. Many states also had to ex- 
tend or make permanent taxes previ- 
ously enacted on an “emergency” basis. 
Rates of other long existing levies were 
sharply hiked. 

Few states found the going easy. 
Some legislatures were forced to remain 
in session longer than ever before while 
they wrestled with financial problems. 
Pennsylvania’s legislature chalked up its 
longest continuous performance in over 
100 years. 
¢ Ways and Means—The most popu- 
lar targets for new revenues appear to 
have been personal and corporate in- 
come taxes. As many as 25. states 
changed these laws. 

Thrifty Vermonters saw a surtax of 
15% added to their income and fran- 
chise taxes—applicable in both 1951 
and 1952—plus a new withholding re- 


quirement. Massachusetts upped its 
income tax rate from 14% to 24%. It 
also boosted from 3% to 6% the tax 
rate on the excess of gains over losses 
resulting from sales of intangible per- 
sonal property. Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania raised their corporate in- 
come tax rate, and the latter added a 
5% property tax on corporate net in- 
come to cover corporations not reached 
by the existing law. 

Gasoline taxes also proved a popular 
means for extracting more money. Rates 
were raised by eight states, dropped by 
only two. 

Sales taxes were equally popular. 

Georgia, though it lowered its gas 
tax rate, set up a new 3% sales levy 
covering gasoline, natural gas, electric- 
ity, solid fuels, transportation, local 
telephone service, beverages and to- 
bacco, transient lodgers, and amuse- 
ment admissions. 

South Carolina passed a new 3% 
sales tax, Maine adopted a 2% levy, 
and West Virginia added a use tax. 
Existing sales tax rates were raised by 
Alabama and Rhode Island. Connecti- 
cut and North Dakota extended previ- 
ously enacted “emergency” levies on 
sales. 

In six states, taxes on alcoholic bev- 
erages were raised. Four states upped 
their tobacco taxes, while two others 
enacted new levies on cigarettes. Six 
states passed new tax legislation aimed 
at insurance companies. 
¢ Silver Lining—There are some signs, 
however, that the general picture may 
not be so somber this year as in 1951. 
For the first time since the end of 
World War II, you can find state gov- 
ernments here and there boasting sur- 
pluses, fewer than usual complaining 
that taxes must be raised further, 

Thus far, in fact, only one appears 
actually to have a serious and fairly im- 
mediate problem, That’s Michigan. It 
appears to be facing a $53-million def- 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record only. The Notes 
have not been, and are not being, offered to the public. 


New Issue 


$75,000,000 


American Cyanamid Company 


3%4% Promissory Notes, due January 1, 1987 


Subject to the terms and conditions of Loan Agreements, 

negotiated by the undersigned, certain institutional investors 

have entered into commitments to make loans to the Company 
in the above-mentioned aggregate amount. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN PROVIDENCE 
LONDON AMSTERDAM 


March 3, 1952 


























icit for fiscal 1953. A corporate income 
tax may-eventually have to be enacted 
to meet it. At least that’s the remedy 
now being considered. 

In a number of other states, relief 
has been given harassed taxpayers. 

Maryland has voted a 15% cut in 
the personal income tax for 1951. 
Georgia’s corporate tax this yedr has 
also been cut | Louisiana’s governor- 
elect has promised to fight for a reduc- 
tion in the state income tax when he 
takes over in May. Wisconsiners this 
year will not have to pay the 25% 
surtax; changes in South Carolina’s 
income tax law will reduce the pay- 
ments. 

Virginia has also lowered income tax 
payments. And Utah’s legislature has 
authorized a new short form that is 
expected to save money for earners in 
low wage brackets. 

But pity the poor prophets. Ken- 
tucky is considering a $25 annual 
license fee on mediums, fortune tellers, 
clairvoyants, soothsayers, phrenologists, 
and spiritualists. 


Street Howls at Idea 
Of Paying SEC’s Bills 


Brokers and investment bankers have 
learned to live under regulation by 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. But they abhor the thought of 
paying for it 

If SEC didn’t know this before, it 
had found out by last week. Hundreds 
of letters were pouring in to protest 
a proposed schedule of fees that the 
agency hopes to charge. These would 
range from an annual registration fee 
of $50 for brokers and dealers to as 
much as $25,000 for public utility hold- 
ing companies 
e Surprise—In proposing the schedule 
in late January, the agency was acting 
on the general instructions in a rider 
on last vear’s appropriation bill, which 
urged federal agencies to make their 
services to the public as self-sustaining 
as possible. 

No more than token protest had been 
expected. SEC called for comments 
on the proposal to be filed by Feb. 20. 
So many came in that it extended the 
deadline to Mar. 10 

Heading the opposition are the Na- 
tional Assn. of Securities Dealers, the 
Assn. of Stock Exchange firms, and 
Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Funston pointed 
out that brokers and other securities 
men who are now required by law to 
register with SEC are doing so in 
the public interest and get no special 
service for themselves. He agreed that 
financia! men should pay SEC for 
analyses, reports, and other publications 
that it provides them. 
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When Is a War? 
Court Must Decide 


Is the U.S. at war? That’s one of 
the legal issues a Pennsylvania court 
will have to decide in the case of Mrs. 
Clyde P. Harding vs. Pennsylvania Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

Mrs. Harding wants to collect double 
indemnity on her late husband’s $2,500 
policy. He was killed when a troop 
train and a civilian train collided in 
Pennsylvania. 

The company relies on clauses in the 
policy that bar double indemnity if the 
insured engages in military service in 
time of war. But Mrs. Harding’s attor- 
ney argues that (1) the U.S. is not at 
war, and (2) Harding was killed in a 
wreck that conceivably could have killed 
civilians. 
¢ Final?—A county court has ruled that 
the U.S. is at war and that Harding was 
on military service. That was enough 
to terminate the double-indemnity 
clause, it decided, even though his death 
was not caused by an act of war. 

The clause in the policy on which 
it made this ruling is a “‘status”’ clause, 
which limits or cancels benefits to peo- 
ple in a military status. Most war 
clauses are “result” clauses, that is, 
limiting or canceling benefits if death 
occurs as a result of military action. 

It will probably take some time for a 
final decision. But insurance lawyers 
think the decision of the lower court 
will be upheld. 


Woman With a Past 


The government is trying to add Alletta 
du Pont Bredin, aged eight months, to its 
antitrust suit against the du Pont clan 
(BW—Mar.8’52,p24). Of the other 183 
du Ponts who may now be involved, 96 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 
Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company 


Twenty-five Year 344% Sinking Fund Debentures, 
Series A, due March 1, 1977 


Dated March 1, 1952 Due March 1, 1977 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York City 


Price 99%% and Accruéd Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co, LEHMAN BROTHERS 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
DREXEL & CO, WHITE, WELD & CO. 
March |, 1952. 








Only the 
Beginning! 


When boilers explode or ma- 

chines break down it’s only 

the beginning of trouble. The 

loss in revenue from business 

interruption is often as much 

as 20 times the cost of repair- 

ing the physical damage. 

Most manufacturersare fully 

insured against damage to 

boilers po machinery. But many overlook vital supplemental 
protection against work stoppage—a much greater potential 
threat in these times of high level production. 

A member of the J&H staff will be glad to talk with you 
about business interruption coverage—or any other phase 
of your business insurance program. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicago «San Francisco - Les Angeles - Detroit * Cleveland « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Buffalo « Seattle » Vancouver - Winnipeg « Montreal + Toronto « Havana 





























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


The American Tobacco Company 
$50,000,000 Twenty-five Year 3'/,% Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1952 Due February 1, 1977 


Interest payable semi-annually February 1 and August I in New York City 
Price 99% and Accrued Interest 


1,075,685 Shares Common Stock 
(par value $25) 
Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Company to its common stockholders, 


which rights will expire at 3.0’clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
March 24, 1952, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $52 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or the current offering price on the New York 

Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the 
commission of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the ander- 
signed as may legally offer these Securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO BLYTH & CO., INC. 
Incorporat 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
F. S. MOSELEY & CO. DREXEL & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
CLARK , DODGE & CO. DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
W. B. HUTTON & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
WERTHEIM & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


March 6, 1952. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





A footnote on page 15 of the 1951 an- 
nual report of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc., warned stockholders that 
common dividends can now be paid 
only if approved by the holders of the 
companys $17-million outstanding 
long-term note 

8 
Veterans have already paid back some 
$1.5-billion, or 9 of the $17-billion 
borrowed on government-insured GI 
loans, the Veterans Administration re- 
ports. VA says that only 0.8% of the 
loans have been defaulted and required 
calling into use the government guar- 
antee. 

* 
American Cyanamid Co. has arranged 
to borrow $75-million direct from insti- 
tutional investors during 1952 and 
1953. The first installment of the loan, 
which bears 3} nterest and comes 
due in 1987, was taken last month. 

= 
Ups and downs: Only 40% of the chief 
new common stocks offered in the 12 
months ended Feb. 29 were recently 
selling above their original price, ac- 
cording to Wall Street’s Shields & Co. 
Of the preferreds, only 37% were 
higher. Utility commons made the best 
showing; of that new-issue group, 79% 
were selling hig] 

. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., will soon sell an 
industrial revenue bond issue (BW — 
Sep.1’51,p102) to finance a plant that 
will be leased to Wamsutta Mills, old- 
line textile manufacturer from New 
Bedford, Mass 

se 
Veterans Administration this week 
started distributing its third postwar 
dividend—$200-million—to some 5-mil- 
lion holders of GI life insurance poli- 
cies. To be paid in cash, policy holders 
must notify VA. Otherwise, the law 
requires that the money be held to 
cover any future defaults on premiums. 

& 
Mortgage loans accounted for 47% of 
all earnings assets of New York State 
savings banks at the end of 1951. In 
1947 the ratio was only 28%. 

o 
If a prize fighter dies of injuries in- 
curred in plying his trade in New 
Jersey, his estate receives $5,000. For 
nonfatal injuries, the boxer can collect 
up to $500 for medical expenses, plus 
another $50 for dental costs. ‘The 
benefits are provided under a master 
policy recently arranged by the State 
Athletic Commission with a Boston 
company. Fighters and promoters are 
assessed the costs of the protection. 
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GATX—trade mark and letter-combination—is a 


recognized “reporting mark,” 


that over the past 50 


years, has come to mean Dependability. 


The same inherent Dependability is our objective 


for all products and services of Gencral Ame 
hence the instantly recognizable 


ican: 


“family 


resemblance” of the trade marks that identify 


every one of the General American activities. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland + Dallas + Houston 
Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh 

St. Louis « San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 
Export Dept.s 10 East #9th Street, New York 17, New York 

















DANCING CHAIN GANG! Look at particles 
of dust through a microscope and you'll see 
that they often form long flexible chains that 
twist and turn like groups of children hold- 
ing hands. Electrical charges on the particles 
link them together. 
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MAGNETIC PERSONALITY! More than 90% 
of all air-borne dust, pollen and even smoke 
particles are drawn right out of the air by 
Electromaze electronic air filters. Used from 
coast to coast wherever super-clean air is 
desirable, Electromaze filters are more flexible 
in size, quicker to install and easier to clean. 











DUSTAY KEEPS FURNACES IN TRIM! Furnaces 
with dirt-clogged filters have to use more fuel 
and work harder to keep you warm. You can 
put more pep in your furnace and get more 
heat per fuel dollar by installing Dustays, the 
filters that hold more dirt without clogging. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engeneered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


NIREMAZE 


The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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Rails, Utilities Get the Play 


Since the start of the year, the stocks of regulated indus- 


tries have made a far better showing than industrials. 
lot of individual issues haven't kept up with 


At this 
shares of 


stage of the bull market, 
regulated industries are do 
ing better than those of the free en- 
terprisers. The Dow-Jones rail and 
utility averages have been pulling ahead 
of the industrials consistently (chart). 
This may be in spite of regulation 
rather than because of, but it is true. 
It’s not hard to account for the suc- 
cess of the utilities. Today, as alwavs 
when the thought of deflation crosses 
the market-mind, utilities look good 
as defensive holdings (BW—Mar.8’52, 
pl46). Their low-profit-margin indus 
trial business would be the first to taper 
off in a recession. Their fuel costs 
would drop. And although rate cuts 
come along in any prolonged recession, 
there still is a profitable lag. That's 
why utility shares usually lose less 
ground :than other groups when the 
stock market feeling is gloomy. At 
such times, their policy of generous 
dividends adds attraction. 
¢ Per Share—The rails’ story is different. 
\lthough earnings look good on a per 


But a 
the averages. 


share basis, t lust ied only 
3.7% on capit estment in 1951 
BW —Feb.23'5 Pending freight 
rate boosts mig prove the picture— 
or might divert more traffic to the 
truckers if ship) feel the need to 
economize 

In contrast t itilities, there are 
very few invest it-grade rail stocks. 
Most buvers ilators, relying on 
the industry ige—a high propor- 
tion of debt t 1uity—to translate a 
small climb in s venue into a rela- 
tively big boost xer-share earnings. 
However, a dé 
a similarly exaggerated down pull on 
per-share earning 

Stock-market nicians (the 
who study the had been calling 
attention earl nth to the strong 
action of the It was a possible 
signal for anot »ward push in the 
bull market 

On Mar. 8 t Dow rail average 
reached 89.71 than half a point 
below the bul ket high But it 


gross would have 


boys 
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failed to go through, which, in chart 
language, is a bearish sign. 

¢ Individuals—If you look at the 20 
individual rail stocks in the Dow aver- 
age (page 161), you'll see that the gain 
since Jan. 1 has been anything but uni- 
form. Of the 20 stocks, 14 were below 
the 8.4% average gain. These 14 are 
up only 5.3%. 

Moreover, people have been buying 
rails for something besides their rail- 
roading allure. Much of the gain was 
contributed by Northern Pacific and 
Union Pacific, on speculative interest in 


their petroleum potential (BW—Mar.8 
’52,p158). Another big gainer, Atlantic 
Coast Line, has 1951 earnings that look 

tticularly good because abnormally 
high maintenance charges of prior years 
were reduced in 1951. 

If you perform the same individual 
analysis on the industrials (page 161), 
the average looks even worse than the 
chart shows. Of the 30 industrials, 18 
are behind the average. Of these, half 
lost three times as much as the average. 

In other words, it’s been a far more 
selective market than the averages show. 





Dow-Jones Industrial Stock Average 269 


30 Stocks comprising average 
Allied Chemical & Dye : a $75 
American Can 3 113 
American Smelting & Refining. ... . 47 
American Telephone & Telegraph. . . 
American Tobacco pbaihe 


Bethlehem Steel 

Chrysler Corp 

Corn Products Refining 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 


General Electric 

General Foods 

General Motors 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
International Harvester 


International Nickel 
Johns- Manville 
Loew's, Inc 
National Distillers 
National Steel 


Procter & Gamble 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Standard Oi] (N. J.) 
Texas Co 


Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Aircraft 

United States Stee! 
Westinghouse Electric 

F. W. Woolworth Co 


Dow-Jones Railroad Stock Average 


20 Stocks comprising average 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Canadian Pacific 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Delaware & Hudson 

Erie.... 

Great Northern (Pfd.) 

Illinois Central 


Louisville & Nashville 

New York Central 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western 


Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvama 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Ry 
Union Pacific 





Wide Price Swings Distort Averages 


1951 1952 
Year- 


End High Low 


Recent ——1952 Gains—— 
Level Maximum Now 


2.3% — 2.4% 


Price Range 


23 275.40 258.49 262.76 


$0 $77.37 $68.00 $72.37 
128 114.00 121.00 
62 53 43.75 45.12 
157 154.00 155.75 
25 00 57.62 57.62 
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Should Your Company 
start 
@ Pension Program 
NOW? 


We can’t answer that question for 
you, of course. 

But we do know that present 
tax laws and recent rulings of the 
Wage Stabilization Board in re- 

to company contributions, 
make this a particularly advanta- 
geous time to begin a qualified 
pension plan. Why? 

@ Because company contribu- 

tions are tax deductible . . . 


© Because the income earned by 
such a plan is tax-free... 


@ Because a dollar deposited in 
a pension fund buys a full 
dollar’s worth of benefits— 
while the same dollar in profit 
might be worth only 18¢ after 
taxes... 


@ Because employees pay no tax 
on benefits until they begin 
receiving them... 


@ Because “past-service” costs 
may be heaviest during the first 
10 years of a fund’s opera- 
tion, and high tax periods are 
ideal for amortizing them . . . 


@ Because employee benefit 
plans are becoming more and 
more essential in securing an 
adequate working staff. 

So if you’ve been thinking of 
Starting a ion plan yourself— 
but don’t know quite where to be- 
gin—perhaps we can help. 

Not that we're pension plan 
experts ... or trust fund adminis- 
trators either. 

But over the years, we have 
worked pretty closely with both 
and acquired some understanding 
of basic fundamentals, which we 
have just summarized in our new 
booklet, Private Pension Funds’. 

If you think this booklet might 
be helpful to you, we'll be happy 
to mail a copy—with no charge, 
of course. Simply address— 


Pension Fund Department SC 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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RAIL UNION heads D. P. Robertson (firemen and enginemen), J. P. Shields (engineers), 
and R. O. Hughes (conductors) are under pressure, so . . . 


Rail Workers Get Tough 


Federal injunction ends the walkout, but the men have 
made it clear they want a settlement of old dispute—or else. 


The heat is on management, union chiefs, and government. 


Ihe men who run the nation’s trains 
are resentful and restless about delays 
in settling union demands dating back 
to 1949. That’s the meaning of this 
week’s quickie railroad strike. ‘The men 
are pressing leaders to quit legal ma- 
neuvering and to take a firm stand— 
now. The mood in the brotherhoods 
is increasingly rebellious. 


as groups of strikers balked at return- 
ing to work, under an antistrike in- 
junction, despite the urging of the 
brotherhoods. 

In Toledo, 500 strikers hooted down 
an international office of the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen who asked them to return to 
work. They threatened to quit the 


the yards, plus 1 cost-of-living clause. 
The parties are willing. 

Ihey do not see eye-to-eye on the 
important question of how a 40-hour 
week should be put into effect for 
operating crewmen They work 48 
hours a week Shortening the 
work week would cut pay proportion- 
ally. 

The brotherhoods want an addi- 
tional 9¢ an hour, over and above any 
new raise, when the 40-hour weck is 
put into effect. Carriers, reluctant to 
cut hours anyway, say workers shouldn’t 
get more than 4¢ if the reduction is 
made. 

Work-rule changes are as much up 
in the air as they ever were. Brother- 
hoods complain that carrier-proposed 
changes would cut wages, offsetting the 
full amount of the proposed new raise. 
Carriers say efficient operations require 
making the changes. They add that 
union-suggested changes would cause 
heavy new costs and complicate oper- 
ations. 
¢ Repudiation—A settlement on most 
issues was reported reached at a pre- 
Christmas conference in the White 
House in 1950. Two weeks tater union 
officers who initialed the memorandum 
repudiated it—explaining that their 
memberships wouldn't go along. 

Carriers insisted that the terms must 
be honored, and talemate continued 
through most of Last November 
the President named an emergency 
board to consider the dispute The 
brotherhoods boycotted it, as a protest 
against one board nber whom they 
accused of an attitude 
anvway 


how 


rie ndly ; 
} 





hese are important facts to keep 
in mind during the next week or so, 
as developments pile up in the com- 
plex dispute. 

There is another one: As far as 
these key groups of operating crew- 
men are concerned, the Railway Labor 
Act, which governs their relations with 
carriers, is now useless—actually a de- 
terrent to a contract settlement. 
¢ Act—or Else—In effect, leaders of 
the operating brotherhoods are now 
under a mandate—unofficial but none- 
real—from engineers, firemen 
enginemen, and conductors, to 
whatever action is necessary to 
a quick and satisfactory settle- 

Otherwise, the leaders must 
face the consequences at the next 
umon conventions. 

Chis pressure welling up from the 
rank and file stimulated leaders into 
the surprise strike a week ago against 
the New York Central and the im- 
portant St. Louis terminal. 

rhe rebelliousness showed up later 


theless 
and 
take 
force 
ment 
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union if it “surrendered again” to gov 
ernment pressure. 

Elsewhere, others of the 6,000 
striking operating crewmen agreed 
grudgingly to return to train cabs and 
cars. But at Chicago, Niles, Mich., 
Cleveland, and Buffalo thev called for 
definite assurances from their brother- 
hoods that the dispute will be settled 
¢ Issues—Beginning back in November, 
1949, the operating brotherhoods 
asked for wage increases, a 40-hour 
week, and some complex work-rule 
changes. At the same time, they ob- 
jected strongly to rules changes sought 
by the carriers 

While these negotiations dragged 
on, the Army took over the railroads 
in another labor dispute in August, 
1950. Bargaining became even more 
complicated 

Today brotherhoods and carriers 
are pretty much in agreement on wages. 
The government has suggested a 38¢ 
an-hour raise for yard workers and 234¢ 
for crewmen who move trains outside 


The board conducted 
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) F yaore is a leading industrial state. Only a few 
states have so many industrial workers. 


Through training and experience, Outstate Michi- 
gan’s workers know how. Some 41% of them are 
classified as skilled or semi-skilled. Output per worker 
is far above the national average. 


Of all the different kinds of industries listed by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, about 75% are repre- 


sented in Michigan. Whatever your industry may be, 
the chances are more than good that Outstate Michi- 
gan can offer experienced manpower. 

It offers many other advantages also. Their com- 
bined effect is to make Outstate Michigan stand out 
as a desirable location for industry. It’s the place to 
go places. 


Telephone, wire or write for further information. 


Check These Advantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies Diversified Industries % No State Income Tax 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites % Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
% Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


vm sree = CONSUMERS POWER 


Black area on map shows 
- territory served by 
Consumers Power Compony 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 











It’s terrifying . . . the thought of 
unbridled friction disintegrating our 
Nation’s freedom and economy. 
But it could happen. 

Take, for example, mental friction. 
Could minds remain peaceful, or 
our liberty long survive if America’s 
watchdogging fails to stem the 
rising tide of subversive influences? 
Or consider metal friction. Could 
we expect to produce the weapons 
of freedom if we allow metal-to- 
metal friction to freeze the wheels 
of industry? 

Without bearings America would 
be without hope. So today, as 
always, we at Aetna are vigilantly 
alive to our responsibilities as a 
leading supplier of the anti-friction 
products so essential to the 
Nation’s vital civilian and military 
equipment builders. We will 
continue to direct our best thinking, 
best experience and best crafts- 
manship toward further improve- 
ments in our service to these 
indispensable members of America’s 
production team. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARING COMPANY 
4600 Schubert Avenue . Chicago 39, IMinots 


Stendord ond Special Boll 
® Angular Con- 


tect Boll . 

Roller Bearings © Retoiners 
© Hardened and Ground 
Washers © Sleeves * Bushings 
@ Miscellaneous Precision Parts 





WSB Gets Tough 


Two appeals from ver- 
dicts against companies her- 
ald crackdown on violators of 
wage ceilings. 


Two appeals reached the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s national enforce- 
ment commission last week. They 
were strong new signs that the pre- 
liminary work is over and WSB’s prom- 
ised crackdown against violators of its 
pay curbs is under way. 

The appeals involved J. D. Hedin 
Construction Co., a contractor penal- 
ized $80,000 in one of WSB’s first 
enforcement cases, and Keegan Steel 
Fabricating Co., Toledo, recently pen- 
alized $1,000. 

In addition to these cases, WSB 
enforcement officers had by Mar. 1: 

¢ Formally reviewed and washed 
out at least 600 cases involving minor 
pay violations. In each instance, the 
employer corrected illegal policies and 
agreed to hew to WSB wage lines in 
the future. 

e Found that some 265 more seri- 
ous violations required special atten- 
tion. 

¢ Formally accused 79 of these 
265 employers of violations—and got 
“convictions” in 19 hearings held. 

e Worked out settlements with 
scores more of the 265 employers. 
Those who admitted violations, cor- 
rected their illegal wage practices, and 
accepted “just” penalties escaped the 
red-tape of formal proceedings. 

Regional officers have informally 
handled many times the 600 minor 
cases reported to WSB. The Atlanta 
commission, for instance, recently re- 
ported 1,300 investigations, 430 vio- 
lators brought into compliance with- 
out formal action, and nine legal 
actions instituted. 
¢ Banks and Builders—In the Atlanta 
district, which covers much of the 
Southeast, biggest offenders so far have 
been banks and contractors. 

Banks were paying comparatively 
low wages when the freeze went into 
effect Jan. 25, 1951. To hold white- 
collar workers, the banks increased pay 
enough to meet wages elsewhere. To 
do it, they used—and, according to 
WSB, misused—all dodges possible un- 
der WSB regulations. 

Construction violations run a close 
second. They mostly are due to the 
stiff competition for skilled craftsmen. 
In most cases, the violations are un- 
covered in investigating labor “pirat- 
ing” complaints by rival builders. 

Other regional enforcement officers 
are finding the same trouble with build- 
ing contractors in their areas. That's 





eye-catching 
INDUSTRIAL JEWELRY 


Dramatic miniatures of your products or 
trademark can now be reproduced in fine 
detail and incorporated into handsome, use- 
ful gifts by Bastian ied jewelry crafts- 
men Excellent for salesmen, jobbers, retail 
salesmen, convention souvenirs 


FREE SAMPLE send 
submit ideas and sketche 
show you samples 


ut problem... we'll 
without charge... also 
n specialties created 


for America’s lead justries. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASTIAN BROS. CO. 


845 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











Quickest way to give 
product information to a prospect 


is with 


PERRYGRAF 


The Perrygraf Slide-Chart presentation of 
product information makes data sheets old- 
fashioned. It helps to sell by making it easy 
to buy. Perrygraf’s many years of experi- 
ence serving hundreds of manufacturers 
produces best results. Read about the many 
sales successes through the use of Perry- 
graf Slide-Charts. Hundreds of applications 
are illustrated in our new booklet. 


Write for New Booklet Today 


PERRYGRAF 
Sle Hall 
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particularly so in Denver—where Burns 
Construction Co., one of Denver's 
largest home builders, has just been 
charged with WSB violations—and in 
Dallas, Buffalo, and San Francisco. 

* Similar—Most of the building-wage 
cases are very much like the Hedin 
case, which reached WSB’s national 
enforcement commission on an appeal 
last week. 

The Michigan regional enforcement 
commission found Hedin guilty of 
paying bricklayers on an Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) hospital job $3 an hour instead 
of the legal $2.75 an hour. 

The commission said it gave Hedin’s 
“honesty and frankness some weight” 
in reaching its decision. It agreed, too, 
that mitigating and extenuating cir- 
cumstances were found for the above- 
ceiling rates. 

Despite this, the regional commis- 
sion hit Hedin with the stiffest penalty 
levied so far—a penalty that the con- 
tractor said, in the appeal, is “out of 
harmony” with the commission’s find- 
ings and claimed “lenient” decision. 

In all but the Hedin case and one 
other, penalties assessed so far have 
amounted only to disallowing for tax 
purposes the total of above-ceiling pay. 
In Hedin’s case, the contractor said in 
the appeal, this would be only $9,676. 
But the regional commission penalized 
the firm $40,000 as an income-tax dis- 
allowance. 

Further, Hedin was penalized an 
additional $40,000 in the form of a 
reduction in the amount to be paid 
on the firm’s hospital construction con- 
tract with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. No other employer has been so 
ee roa even among the 7,000 
ound guilty of wage violations during 
World War II. 
¢ Inadvertent—The Keegan case in- 
volved much milder penalties. Keegan 
violated wage curbs, inadvertently, the 
company said. It consented to a $1,000 
tax disallowance in a conference with 
regional enforcement officers. The re- 
gional enforcement commission—the 
quasi-judicial regional body that has 
a final say-so on settlements—upset the 
agreement. 

The commission decided that the 
company had only misunderstood the 
way a 10% permissible raise should be 
computed. So, it said, there should be 
no penalty, even if the company agreed 
to one. 

Regional enforcement officers—who 
prosecute the cases before the commis- 
sion—appealed to the national commis- 
sion against this “whitewashing.” 
¢ Policies—Now that the enforcement 
program is really under way, some 
policies appear firm: 

e Checkups will be made by wage- 
hour inspectors—about 30% concur- 
rent with routine wage-hour visits and 
70% specifically to look for WSB vio- 
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lations. About one of every 12 em- 
ployers will have his payroll checked. 

¢ Minor violators will be let off 
with a warning if they agree to comply 
with WSB regulations. 

¢ In other cases, enforcement offi- 
cers will try to settle by stipulation— 
without a formal hearing. The penalty 
will be disallowing only the excess part 
of the wages paid. Only aggravated 
cases, or cases where the employer re- 
fuses to settle by stipulation, will be 
“tried” before regional commissions. 


Long-Term Pacts 


Aviation industry is latest 
to get multiyear labor con- 
tracts, as McDonnell agree- 
ment is approved by WSB. 


Long-term labor contracts have 
nudged their way into aircraft plants. 

Last week the Wage Stabilization 
Board approved the last of four such 
contracts negotiated by McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., of St. Louis. The agree- 
ments, with four AFL unions, run to 
Mar. 6, 1955. McDonnell calls them 
“the longest-term contracts ever exe- 
cuted in the aircraft industry.” 
¢ Four Groups—The largest of the 
four, which covers 5,851 workers, is 
with the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists. The other three, covering 
small groups, are with the Firemen, 
Oilers & Maintenance Workers, the 
Teamsters, and Electrical Workers. 

The unions joined the company in 

announcing that the pacts were drafted 
to “insure stabilized labor relations dur- 
ing a critical period in the national de- 
fense effort.” 
e Auto Workers—So far, the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) has been the 
leading advocate of long-term contracts 
among industrial unions. But UAW 
has concentrated on getting the agree- 
ments in the auto industry. 

A survey made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board recently 
showed that of 53 auto contracts, 23 
were for five years; seven for three years; 
one for two and one-half years; and 19 
for two years. 
¢ Escalator—McDonnell workers will 
get a l¢-an-hour pay adjustment for 
every 1.14-point rise or fall of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ living-cost in- 
dex. A “floor” of September, 1950, 
bars wage cuts after BLS’ index drops 
to 173.8. 

The new contracts call for a 10¢ 
hourly raise, and an additional 11¢ 
c-of-] increase both retroactive to Nov. 
5, 1951; 1¢ more as a c-of-] raise goin 
back to Dec. 3, 1951; and 3¢ as a c-of- 
adjustment effective Mar. 3 of this 
year. The total raise is 25¢ an hour. 





positive proof... 


Today's biggest value in an electric 
time recorder is this Stromberg 14. 
It is built better, works easier, 
lasts longer and is low priced. It’s 
the timing answer for every size 
and type of business. 


get your copy of 
“tor every working minute” 
write to 








Jail-Time Leave 
. Alimony balker asks 
WAYS + a ; days off to serve his term. 


He's refused; but many com- 


TO RECOGNIZE = ; e: panies would have agreed. 


A G00D ) What happen when a valued em- 


ployee goes to jail? Should he be fired, 


EXECUTIVE or given a leave yf absence while he 
serves his term 
rhrough the years, Cleveland’s busy 
Associated Industries has got all sorts 
No two top-notch administrators look alike . He keeps several pots boiling at once oF questions ; - ns employer a 
. dhaen’ alien... taeae alin. it Shine “sittin guniadien bers. But that one « apped them all. 
you see a man who fits a certain pattern, . Has an office that helps him do all these lhe employer who asked it explained 
the chances are you're looking at a good things better... that he has a pable, high-paid ¢m 
executive. Here are some ways to spot him: “Y and E” equipment does two things ployee in his machine shop. Some 
1. He likes to use other men’s heads as for an executive: 1. Gives him an office time ago this man ran into marital 
that looks attractive. 2. An office that makes troubles and cam ut of divorce court 
- F it easier to be efficient. Both are important— . 
. Gets a kick out of accomplishment .. . one helps him sell himself and his ideas: committed to a stiff—and, he 


. He knows how to pass the ball to his the other helps him get things done. just—monthly alimony bill. When he 
subordinates ... “Y and E” offices are designed for success. fell behind I payments, he was 
charged with contempt of court. Jail 
doors yawned for him 
Ihe employ« ibor policy lets em 
ployees ask fe eave of absence for 
“good and suffi t” reasons. Prompted 
by his union, t employee asked fot 


well as his own... 
savs, un 


a leave long « gh to cover his jail 
term. The employer, stumped, asked 
1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S. A. Associated Industries’ advice 

¢ Valid—Everybody agreed that the 
employee’s request was valid. Going 


HAND.- DIP oe ey eee | ict” season for mot being on the 
Method Witk®the Help of job. Besides, while he had failed to 


pay what he considered unjust alimony 
VIKING PUMPS to his one-time wife, he had done 
nothing reall; iminal. If he’d got 
fast shuffle in court, firing him for 
; : objecting to it would be a new in- 
many man-hours as well as improving their justice. 
product by installing Viking equipped clean- A lot of sympathy built up for the 
ing, rinsing and drying machinery.* A Viking troubled emplo But some practical 
pump hydraulically raises and lowers the tanks considerations had to be faced. 
For instance hat if the employee 
steps out of jail and still says “no 


dische bel etther § Z dough” to the lady? She can pop him 
ne a ee right back into the clink every time. 








The Maytag Co. of Newton, lowa is saving 





in this unit 
Whenever you need positive suction and 


ment or for separate opera- There could mceivably be a long 
tion, look to Viking for the succession of lea of absence 

answer AND THE And wouldn’t it be bad precedent 

Ask for bulletin series 52S. WAL 41 ici to give a leave of absence to the man 

THAT HELPS sentenced to jail for a questionable 

MAKE THE crime of nonsupport? Next time, the 

> ra request for a leave might come from 

someone sentenced for a major offense. 

The company would have to set itself 

up as a judge of moral values—and risk 

the angry potshots of employees who 
might disagree with its thinking. 

e Inconsistent—Associated Industries 

checked 32 manufacturers for guid- 

5 . eee | ance. It was surprised to find that more 

PUMP COMPANY ‘ ‘ < than half had run into nonsupport 

Cedar Falls, lowa a ae cases involving jail sentences. It was 


not surprised to find that most com- 
THE ORIGIN GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP panies showed a lot of inconsistency in 
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Designed for leadership . . . the only radically new 


freight car in more than half a century—UNICEL is built for 
rough treatment. Tests prove its cellular laminated construction 
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less effort. Costs less to operate and maintain, too. Requiring fewer 
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Whether you rea railroad man, shipper or receiver, you ll be interested 


in what Unicel can do for you. Why not write and find out? 


6 North Michigan Ave Chica 
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SPECIFY 


STALWART 


RUBBER PARTS! 


Custom - engineered and 
fabricated from special 
stocks in production quan- 
tities, these ports canhave 
maximum resistance 
to extreme temperotures, 
petroleum products, 
chemicals, weathering, 
abrasion or other deteri- 
orating factors. 


STALWART will supply 
precision molded, extrud- 
ed, die-cut or mandrel- 
built shapes to meet ex- 
octing original equip- 
ment requirements. STAL- 
WART ports will comply 
with individual, $.A.E. or 
A.S.T.M. specifications, 
and they can have vary- 
ing degrees of hordness, 
tensile strength and 
elongation. 


When QUALITY COUNTS 
. . » Specify STALWART! 


Write today for 
CATALOG 515R-1 
for complete 
information. 











RUBBER CO. 


v1 ALWART 


357 Northfield Road ¢ Bedford, Ohio 
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handling cases. Humaneness, and an 
interest in keeping good men during 
the tight labor market, influenced de- 
cisions. 

Of the 32 companies: 

¢ Five said they fire a man guilty 
of nonsupport. Two added that they 
make “some exceptions,” and another 
said it doesn’t discharge anyone con- 
victed of nonsupport unless the sen- 
tence runs longer than 30 days. 

e Thirteen said they take a 
“lenient” view (one admitted taking 
“too lenient” a position), except in 
persistent or aggravated cases. They 
give leaves. Several said if the non- 
support is repeated, they fire the of- 
fender. 

e Seven said each case is handled 
on the basis of individual facts. 

¢ Two said they try to intercede 


to keep employees out of jail if the 
facts warrant helping them. 

The others haven't bumped into 
nonsupport cases and have no fixed 
ideas about policy covering them. 
¢ Major Crimes—Almost without ex- 
ception, compan! reported they fire a 
man convicted of a major offense. Some 
rehire a man after he .serves his term; 
most don’t. 

All companies said they ignore minor 
offenses like traffic violations. 

Despite the results of the survey, 
the company refused the employee leave 
of absence for the jail term. That auto- 
matically meant discharge for failure 
to report for work 

The case isn’t ended. The em- 
ployee’s union protested, plans to 
carry the case through the grievance 
process and to arbitration. 


Grooming for a Guarantee 


It won't be a big issue this year, maybe not next year 


either. 


But it's being polished up for labor's next big cam- 


paign in half a dozen industries. 


Jot down 1954 and 1955 as the vears 
for CIO’s big drive for a guaranteed 
annual wage 

Some unions, particularly Philip 
Murray’s steelworkers and the packing- 
house workers, will try hard for an 
assured-wage plan before that. They 
may even win some guarantees. But 
the signs now are that the big pushes 
won't come this year, or next 
¢ Steel—The United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) made a serious bid this 
year for an assured-wage plan. The 
union got economist Murray Latimer to 
draft details of a program that would 
guarantee steelworkers a weekly mini- 
mum of 30 hours’ pay (unemployment 
compensation to be included, whenever 
paid) throughout the vear. That would 
add up to 1,560 hours’ pay annually. 

Companies balked, though. They 
called the Latimer plan ‘“‘potentially 
bankrupting” for the steel industry. 

The Wage Stabilization Board isn’t 

likely to go out on a limb to support 
the union’s demand, and—no matter 
how badly it wants the wage guarantee 
—USW doesn’t now appear ready to 
strike over this issue. But the founda- 
tion has been laid for a big USW cam- 
paign on it—whenever prime wage and 
union-shop issues aren’t so pressing. 
e Meat and Sugar—The United Pack- 
inghouse Workers (CIO) also de- 
manded a _ wage-guarantee plan in 
bargaining with major employers last 
fall—but finally settled without one. 
They didn’t drop the demand, just 
postponed it. The issue may come up 
again this fall, when a new round of 
bargaining begins. 


Before that, UPW’s annual conven- 
tion in Denver xt May will take up 
assured-wage bargaining strategy. 

Meanwhile, UPW has just signed for 
its second new guaranteed-wage plan in 
sugar refining It von wsurance ot 
1,936 hours’ wv n 1952 for 1,000 
employees of National Sugar Refining 
Co., in New Y I'wo 
it announced a plan guarantecing 1,900 
hours’ work for about the same number 
of Revere Sug BW- 
Jan.26'52,p34 

UPW’s guarant ire substantially 
more than tl lworkers are de- 
manding. But \ is generally steadier 
in sugar refiner ind the contracts 
contain escape clauses that protect man 
agement against heavy losses 
e Electrical Manufacturing—Latest CIO 
union to go aft guaranteed-wage 
plan is the International Union of 
Electrical Work IUE offers a good 
example of th strategy. It isn’t 
asking Westingl e and other em- 
ployers for a plan this year. Instead, it 
seeks agreement 1 “study” of the 
feasibility of guaranteeing wages. 

If companic sree, joint commis 
to investigate work 
guaranteeing 


nonths ago 


emplovees 


sions will be set 
patterns and of 
“regular” emplo wages 
e Auto—The United Auto Workers 
(CIO) is quietl; vork in Detroit on 
a pay guarante lan—even though its 
major contract losed against such 
a demand until 1955. So far, UAW’s 
action has been iited to setting up 
a committee of specialists to study ways 
of guaranteeing paj 

UAW has two reasons for beginning 
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Sinclir growth sparks hunt 


for c 


When oil for America’s lamps 
was extracted from whale blubber, 
first you had to find the whale. 
Today, when America’s thirst for gasoline 
and other petroleum products 
is well-nigh insatiable, the first problem 
is to find crude oil. 


To help satisfy this demand, 
Sinclair is expending hundreds of millions 
of dollars in a comprehensive program 
to increase its crude oil production and 


ded crude oil production 


Seismograph crew blasts a hole 
into the desert in search for oil. 


to accumulate sufficient reserves 
to supply future requirements. 


The Company's program to meet 
the demands of its expanding markets 
is another assurance of 
Sinclair's continued progress. And 
another reason why 


Sinclair is . . . a great name in oil. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











Doesnt that 
projector ever @ 
get a rest? 


BOOST BUSINESS WHILE CUTTING 
JOB TRAINING COSTS WITH THIS 


Amazing, Lightweight 
Ampro Projector 


You, too, will find the Ampro Stylist Pro- 
jector an invaluable tool for cutting job 
training time, boosting sales, furthering 
public and personnel relations . . . plus 
many other jobs that'll keep it “on the go” 
from 9 to $. No wonder the lightweight 
Stylist is a management favorite . . . your 
office boy can tote its compact 29 Ibs. ... 
your secretary can thread and run it, thanks 
to simplified film cradle and centralized 
controls. In addition, you'll enjoy full hour 
showings without reel changes. Complete 
with 8” speaker and 


Sty lint 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


AMPRO CORP. 

3 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Iilinois 
Rush FREE literature on amazing Am: 
Stylist and name of nearest dealer. 
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work on the demand so long before 
it can be laid on the bargaining table: 
¢ It doesn’t want to let other 
unions—and particularly USW-get all 
the credit for a guaranteed-wage fight. 
¢ It wants to cut the ground from 
under any employer reply: “You fellows 
have sprung —— new on us, We 
want a year to think it over.” The 
auto union intends to give them that 
year, and maybe more, by laying out 
its demand well in advance. 
e Maritime—The National Maritime 
Union (CIO) is working in much the 
same way. It can’t bring up a guaran- 
teed-wage demand in bargaining before 
June, 1953, but it wants to have a 
demand in concrete shape well before 
that. So NMU is already at work on a 
= that may call for $3,000 a year 
or regularly employed seamen. 
¢ Textiles—The Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO) isn’t talking up any 
demand for an assured-wage plan—but 
that doesn’t mean one isn’t being seri- 
ously considered. TWUA believes such 
a plan might be a partial solution to 
one of its most plaguing problems: 
employers’ demands for an increase in 
mill work loads. 

Textile workers are afraid that if 
they boost output they will meet pro- 
duction needs in a shorter time—and 
so work themselves out of a job. But, 
TWUA «reasons, if employers are will- 
ing to guarantee a “reasonable” annual 
wage (possibly 1,600-1,700 hours’ pay), 
this objection to a higher work load 
can be withdrawn. 

Moreover, the union says, the pres- 
sure of having to provide that work—or 
pay for it—would bring about “much- 
needed improvements” in textile pro- 
ducing and marketing policies. The 
old “produce sufficient inventory, and 
then close up” policy would have to be 
abandoned. 
¢ Others, Too—When any new demand 
is pushed by the major industrial 
unions, others “y it up quickly. That 
happened in the pension and health- 
and-welfare field, and more recently 
in the “escalator” contract field. When 
real force shows up behind a guaran- 
teed-wage drive, it will attract other 
unions that are now on the sidelines. 





The Pictures——Cover by Harry 
Saltzman, Ace Studio—104 (top 
rt.); Rus Amold—104 (top It., 
bot.); Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp.—84; Int. News—26, 
162 (top); John Marshall—109 
(bot.); George Karger, Pix Inc.— 
23; Steve Stillman—117; United 
Press — 157, 177 (rt.); U.S. 
Weather Bureau—108, 109 (top), 
112; Wide World—162 (bot.), 
172, 177 (It.); Dick Wolters— 
21, 120, 121, 122. 














EFFICIENT PICKLING. 
WITH 


TRACE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PICKLING ACID INHIBITORS 


SAVES ACID 
SAVES STEEL 
SAVES MONEY 
Use “RODINE” for im- 


proved pickling and 
increased production! 


“RODINE”’ 
Specification No. U.S.N. 51-1-2. 


Write for Descriptive Folder ACen 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 


meets Government 


rtisement) 


SIRES 


Interested in Plastics at 
British Industries Fair 


“Without a doubt the British Industries Fair 
displayed the greatest variety of quality mer- 
chandise that I have ever seen at any trade 
exhibition,” said Mr. Kotkin, President of 
Plastic Process Company, Los Angeles, spe- 
cialists in extruded plastics products. “The 
plastic displays were exceptionally good, and 
enabled me to make several interesting busi- 
ness contacts.” 

1952 British Industries Fair—London and 
Birmingham, May 5-16. For complete de- 
tails, write or phone the nearest British Con- 
sulate, or; Commercial Department, British 
Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 
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WSB Ducks Productivity Issue 


Electrical workers will get their productivity raise. But 
WSB puts it on hardship and inequities basis, without taking a 


stand on productivity question. 


Last week the Wage Stabilization 
Board skirted a decision on a hot issue 
by granting a productivity raise that 
isn’t. It approved a productivity in- 
crease of 24%, or about 4¢ an hour, 
for some 300,000 electrical workers. 
But it did so on a “hardship and in- 
equities” basis. Thus it gave workers 
a negotiated raise, yet avoided injecting 
the new factor of productivity into 
wage policy. 
¢ Negotiated—The companies involved 
—including General Electric, Westing- 
house, and Sylvania—agreed to give the 
24% raise in wage negotiations last 
fall. Most of the employers identified 
the 24% increase as a productivity off- 
set; a few refused to admit that pro- 
ductivity was involved, but gave the 
raise anyway. 

The pay boost was due in workers’ 
checks last Sept. 15. Instead, petitions 
for the raise gathered dust for months 
in WSB files—along with several hun- 
dred other petitions involving, even in- 
directly, the productivity issue. 

WSB had announced earlier that it 
would act only on the General Motors 
type of plans negotiated before Jan. 
25, 1951, date of the federal wage 
freeze. It said that others, including 
those in electrical manufacturing, 
would have to wait until WSB mapped 
out a broad policy on productivity. 
This is still to come (BW—Feb.23’52, 
p36). 
¢ Impatient—A few weeks ago, elec- 
trical workers’ unions began getting 
impatient. The International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) called on 
employers to pay interest “at the same 
rate they pay stockholders” on an esti- 
mated $15-million in wage boosts held 
up in WSB. 

IVE locals and others in the United 
Electrical Workers and AFL also held 
brief plant demonstrations that fore- 
shadowed strikes unless raises negoti- 
ated in 1951 began showing up in pay- 
checks. 

With trouble building up, WSB saw 
it had to act, and quickly. But still it 
wasn’t ready to take a definite stand on 
productivity. 
¢ So?—What it did shows why some 
stabilization critics say you can find a 
loophole for almost any raise, if you 
try hard enough. 

The board noticed that IUE mem- 
bers in General Motors got an annual- 
improvement-factor raise of 4¢ an hour 
last spring, under a prefreeze labor 
contract. So, WSB reasoned, other 
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electrical workers are entitled to 4¢ 
raises, too, under the board’s “tandem” 
policy. There didn’t seem to be any 
need for consideration of the produc- 
tivity-raise issue first. 

Thus, the 24% or 4¢ raise is “to 
relieve hardships and inequities which 
would have developed from disruption 
of the established historical relationship 
between employees of [the companies 
before WSB] and more than 50,000 
electrical workers employed by other 
companies, who received such an in- 
crease last year under pre-stabilization 
contracts.” 
¢ Winds Up—The decision winds up 
the cases involving major electrical 
manufacturing employers and unions. 
A few weeks ago the board O.K.’d a 
1.08% cost-of-living increase for the 
unions, part of the same 1951 deal as 
the productivity raise. 

The respite might be a short one. A 
new round of bargaining for other raises 
is kicking around in the industry. [UE 
wants an additional c-of4 raise; revision 
of present incentive systems; a flat 25¢- 
an-hour increase for skilled workers; and 
other new increases. UE wants “sub- 
stantial” but unspecified raises. Un- 
doubtedly, it will all add up to new 
problems for WSB. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Communists are making a strong—but 
so far futile—bid for support from the 
textile industry’s jobless workers. A 
rally in Lawrence, Mass., last week 
called on unemployed in that region 
to back the Communists’ peace pro- 
gram as a way of getting jobs back. 
Former Rep. Marcantonio, of New 
York, told them U.S. “war and arms 
expansion policies will bring a depres- 
sion that will make the 1932 situation 
look like a picnic.” Only a few bit at 
the bait. 


o 
UAW membership in 1951 averaged 
1,184,507, according to the CIO auto 
union’s annual report. UAW reported 
total assets amounting to $8,883,535, 
including $5,950,551 in liquid assets— 
$4,686,914 of that cached away in 
UAW’’s strike fund. 

. 
Less job bias meant less business in 
4951 for New York’s State Commission 
Against Discrimination. The board re- 
ported “definite improvement in the 
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% Whatever helps reduce the enor- 
mous cost of building and maintain- 
ing the country’s roads, literally puts 
money in your pocket. 

DARAKOTE does just that! Added 
to asphalt, Darakote makes it stick 
better to the intermixed stone, de- 
spite rain or dampness. In effect, the 
asphalt becomes weatherproof. 
Roads last longer, need fewer repairs. 


In several ways, DARAKOTE is typi- 
cal of the many other products of 
Dewey and Almy industrial research 
in the chemistry of small-particle 
dispersion. Perhaps the knowledge 
gained in this continuing research 
can lead to a better chemical, rubber 
or plastic product for you. 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Plants and Sales Offices throughout the world 
Cryovac Process for Food Packaging * Sealing 
Cc ds * Adhesi * Organic Chemicals * 


Rubber Products * Construction Products * Textile 
Printing Products * Shoe Products * Soda Lime 
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Management- 
labor 
Cooperation 
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STYLE 








3,500 Oklahoma work- 

ers gathered along the 

Douglas Aircraft runway in Tulsa recently to catch their 
first glimpse of America's fastest jet bomber, the B-47. 
These Oklahomans spent eleven months retooling the giant 
Douglas plant for B-47 production while management 
assembled the necessary skilled manpower, materials and 
tools required to build the world's fastest jet bomber. 
Now . . . Oklahoma management and labor are ready 
to go... eager to surpass the fine production records 
set during World War Il. Additional Oklahomans are 
joining the aircraft expansion program in Oklahoma, 
anxious to help produce the necessary bombers and fight- 
ers for America's defense. 


Oklahoma management and labor have cooperated fully 
to help equip our people with the necessary skills needed 
for industrial expansion by creating and supporting 
courses of instruction which train men for industry. Okla- 
homa labor will produce the world's fastest jet bomber, 
and they can learn the necessary skills required by YOUR 
business. Plan to move to Oklahoma . Oklahomans 
have the desire, enthusiasm and drive to help YOU prosper 
from your very first day with us. 


Send for a complete confidential” 
survey report relating to your own 
business, which will be promptly pre- 
pored by the Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board. 


"ae ; 
ae 
Meake 1s¢Gore Ie foney IN OKLAHOMA 








employment pattern” in the state— 
with more members of minority groups 
“employed at their highest skills” 
without regard to race, color, or creed. 


Settlement between Douglas Aircraft 
and UAW, based on WSB recom- 
mendations, ended a strike threat at 
Douglas’ Long Beach (Calif.) plant last 
week. New one-year agreement raises 
pay 10%, retroact to last Apr. 6. 
Peaceful relations could still be upset 
by the union shop issue, left unsettled 
pending WSB actior in the steel case. 
Honor your contract, James C. Petrillo, 
president of AFI nusicians, warned 
a union member who refused to cross 
restaurant workers’ picket line in Hono- 
lulu. The musician still balked. Pe- 
trillo suspended him, commenting: 
“If we don’t lis p to our contracts, 
there’s no use of our ever negotiating.” 


Political backing for Sen. Estes Kefau- 
ver in the Demo Presidential race 
is urged by the AFL teamsters’ Dan 
Tobin. Tobin headed the Demo- 
crats’ labor committee in the Roosevelt 
campaigns, says he doesn’t like “‘penny- 
ante boodler government and 
wants a cleanup 


No Ghost Towns, Please 


Jacob S. Potofsky, usually mild-mannered 
head of CIO’s clothing workers, last week 
blasted the Pentagon’s procurement policies 
for creating “ghost towns” in northern gar- 
ment and textile areas. His complaint: 
Established mills are closing because low- 
bidding speculators can get contracts for 
their “newly created plants which cannot, 
in many instances, even handle the work 
they bid for.’ He wants the industries 
designated as “‘critical’—so that established 
mills can share government orders, regard- 
less of their bids. 
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Air Conditioners At Work 





Nature, in her mysterious way, recognizes the importance of air con- 


ditioning. Even bees cool their hives by fanning their wings. These Leading Air Conditioning and 


Refrigeration Advertisers Regularly 
Solving the air conditioning preblems of industry, business and the Reach and Sell the Management Market 
home also requires a great deal of ingenuity. Many and varied types through Business Week 


of complicated methods and equipment are necessary. 
Air Maze Corp. Farr Co. 


Manufacturers in this major industry also recognize the importance of American Air Filter Co., Inc.| Frick Co. 

reaching and selling Management-Men. They use the pages of Business American Blower Corp. General Electric Co. 
Week, because they know: Business Week reaches a highly concen- American Radiator and Modine Mfg. Co. 
trated audience of Management-Men... executives who make or Standard Sanitary Corp. Philco Corp 
infivence important buying decisions for their firms. Baker Refrigeration Corp. | Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


The result: Business Week every year carries more air conditioning and Brunner Manufacturing Co. | Servel, Inc. 
refrigeration advertising than any other general business or news Buffalo Forge Co. j Trion, Inc 
magazine. These advertisers know — Carrier Corp. | Typhoon Air Conditioning 
Chrysler Corp. Co., Inc. 
Airtemp Division) Westinghouse Electric Corp 


| > (B.F. i n) 
YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN Clarage Fan Co (B. F. Sturtevant Division 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 
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Need for Steel Puts Heavy Demands on R/M Conveyor Belts 


Defense demands for steel, superimposed on civilian 
needs, are driving America’s mills to the highest 
production rate of all time. And the iron ore and 


to stand up for years in rigorous serv 


ce loading, 
unloading, and handling every cor 


ceivable raw 
material and finished product at low per-ton cost. 





coal needed in steel production are being dragged 
from the depths of the earth, dumped into freight 
cars, barges and ships, unloaded and stockpiled, 
and rushed to blast furnaces by conveyor belts. 
Day after day these important jobs are done with 
the help of Raybestos-Manhattan Conveyor Belts. 


R/M’s ability to engineer belts for every type of 
job has proved invaluable to industry 
one example of R/M versatility. Almost every 
industry, indeed almost every individual, is served 
by something R/M makes in its six great plants and 
laboratories. If you have a rubber or asbestos 


But it’s only 


Mines, pits, quarries and industry of all sorts are 


problem, consult an R/M representative 
sold on the amazing capacity of these conveyor belts 


Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jers« 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Pray besies ... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
U.S. Asbestos 


Ray bestos- 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 


Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind 


. Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Canadian Raybestos Company Lid., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Other 8/M products include: Abrasive Wheels « Rubber Covered Equipment « Hose * Sintered Metal Parts « Bowling Balls « Fan Belts and Radiat 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK | Chancellor Butler’s budget may put Britain on a new economic road. 
MARCH 15, 1952 Butler's aim is to loosen up the welfare state without provoking serious 
labor unrest. Three items in his budget tell most of the story: 
A (1) A cut in food subsidies—from £410-million a year to £250- mnil- 
BUSINESS lion. Thus, higher prices can help to ration food. 
(2) A_jump in the bank rate from 242% to 4%. This really ends 
WEEK Labor’s cheap money policy. 

(3) A drop in income taxes for the lower brackets. This will affect 
about 2-miilion British workers, should make extra work look more attrac- 
tive to those who earn from £10 to £20 a week. 

* 

Butler’s budget will cure some of Britain’s ailments. 

Now that the average Briton has lost some of the shelter that Labor 
gave him, he will feel less detached from the nation’s fate. At the same 
time, he'll get more encouragement for harder work. 

But London observers wonder whether the medicine has been stiff 
enough. Consumption is merely being held in check, not reduced. For 
example, the cut in food subsidies is being partly offset by higher pensions 
and children’s allowances. 

Still, these offsets should guarantee relative quiet on the labor front. 
And right now that’s important to Britain. 

e 

What's not clear is the prospect for London’s gold reserves. 

Gold losses in January and February totaled $559-million. If that rate 
continues, reserves by the end of May will be down to $1-billion, or less than 
enough to keep the sterling area going. 

A big part of the loss comes from short-selling of sterling. That could 
increase and push up the rate of drain. 

On the other hand, if confidence in the pound suddenly revives, the 
































speculative pressure would work in reverse. Then there would be a big 


influx of gold to London—bigger than the payments that will have to be 
made for a few months longer to cover trade deficits. 
Butler seems to be gambling that his budget will restore confidence. 








a 

The Churchill government should get some advantage from the Attlee- 
Bevan fight in the Labor party. 

Attlee has challenged Bevan’s right to oppose Britain’s rearmament 
program, which was launched by the Labor government. But middle-of-the- 
road Laborites this week refused to back Attlee on disciplinary action. 
Instead, they tried to patch things up. 

The split over rearmament has gone too deep for that. It is sure to 
weaken the Labor party for years to come. 














> 
The new conservative government in France (page 177) may be as 
shaky as the center coalitions that preceded it. 





It all depends on whether Premier Pinay can get support from the 
de Gaulle forces. 
De Gaulle is opposed to helping Pinay. He aims to get power himself. 





But many of the Gaullists in the Assembly want to give the new gov- 
ernment a chance. So de Gaulle may have to moderate his stand or face 


PAGE 175 the danger of losing a big part of his strength. 
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Regardless of how he fares with the Gaullists, Pinay has a rough road 
ahead of him. 

Since the first of the year, the French government has been spending 
about $3-million a day more than it has been taking in. 











France’s foreign trade deficit has drained all the dollar reserves except 
the gold that the Bank of France holds for currency backing. 
» 
Pinay hasn’‘t spelled out his program yet, except for a promise not to 
raise taxes. But the program is sure to include: 





¢ A move to shed some of the financial load of the war in Indo-China. 
(Indo-China costs France about $3-million a day, or the amount of the 
budget deficit.) For example, Pinay might ask the U.S. and Britain to 
pick up a big part of the tab for Indo-China under cover of a new Pacific 
Pact. 

¢ Devaluation of the franc. Financial circles in Paris don't see how 
France can balance its trade unless the value of the franc is cut. Foreign 
buyers already are holding up orders for French goods in anticipation of 
this move. 








» 
Discount rumors that the U.S. is ready to break off the Korean truce 
talks if the Communists don’t soon come to terms. 








Tough talking by U. N. negotiators at Panmunjon doesn’t mean very 
much. Washington is resigned to an indefinite stalemate. 
The U. N. doesn’t have the military punch to back up an ultimatum. 





The Communists now are dug in so solidly that it would be suicide to try 
to dislodge them with present forces. 
e 

Washington, in fact, is wondering whether the Communists may risk 





another offensive. Good fighting weather is due in about three weeks 


The Reds would get badly chewed up by bristling U. N. ground defen- 
sives. But the Pentagon is seriously worried by the Reds’ air strength. 








This was one of the things that Gen. Vandenberg talked over with Truman 


last week at Key West. 
e 


Privately, Washington is pleased by Batista’s successful revolution in 
Cuba. 

Havana has become a headquarters for Communist agitation in Latin 
America. Communism and neutralism have been gaining ground 

U.S. officials hope that Batista will stamp out the virus in a hurry. 








So look for the U.S. to recognize the new regime when the revolu- 





tionary smoke has blown away. For propriety’s sake, Washington may 
wait, though, until Batista can organize an election to legalize his coup 


d‘etat. 
+ 


Guatemala’s Communists seem a little less sure of themselves this 
week. The settlement between the United Fruit Co. and the Red-tinged 
labor unions favors the company. 

Unifruitco had to give something to stay in business in Guatemala 
(BW-Dec.8’51,p177). The company agreed to cough up $650,000 to 
satisfy a union claim for back wages. But it got a three-year contract 
that included no wage hikes and a “no strike” pledge. 
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CONSERVATIVE PINAY and his coalition may give way to... 


ULTRA-RIGHTIST DE GAULLE by 1953. His hopes rise as . . . 


France Moves to Right—How Far? 


In France, the political center of 
gravity is shifting to the right. The 
future of U.S. policy in Europe may 
hinge on how far it moves. 

The center has moved far enough al- 
ready to shatter the moderate coalition 
that has ruled France since 1947. For 
Frenchmen today, it seems that the 
only choice is between a_ prewar-type 
conservative coalition and a new-style 
rightist government under General 
Charles de Gaulle. 

Whether or not Premier-designate 
Antoine Pinay makes the grade in the 
Assembly this week, the chances are 
that France will have a conservative gov- 
ernment for the next few months at 
least—though another brief interlude of 
center government is always a possi- 
bility. 
¢ Vital Point—The big question is this: 
Can a conservative coalition hold to- 
gether long enough to deal with the 
present economic crisis, or will it be 
followed by a de Gaulle regime before 
another year has passed? 

The answer is vital to the U.S. A 
conservative government led by a politi- 
cian like Pinay would stick with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
A de Gaulle government, even if it 
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strengthened France economically, 
vould upset the NATO applecart. 

¢ Behind the Crisis—The present 
French crisis was precipitated by the 
agreement France made at the recent 
NATO conference at Lisbon. Premier 
Faure agreed at Lisbon to a solid 
French defense program for 1952. But 
when he returned to Paris, he found 
he couldn’t get the tax increase to pay 
for it. 

The crisis, though, goes deeper than 
that. On the economic side, it is com- 
pounded of a long inflation, an unbal- 
inced budget, and a growing trade gap 
that probably will force devaluation of 
the franc soon. These are all signs of 
France’s failure to cope with the costs 
of rearmament and the Indo-China 
war. 

On the political side, there’s the 
question of German rearmament and 
widespread French fears of being over- 
shadowed by West Germany. Then, 
too, Frenchmen are torn by doubts 
about the wisdom of continuing an 
endless and very costly fight to save 
Indo-China from the Communists. 
¢ House Divided—Under these pres- 
sures, the center coalition that has been 
governing France has finally cracked up. 


The Socialists, on the one hand, and 
the more conservative coalition parties, 
such as the Radical Socialists, on the 
other, can no longer agree on how to 
meet France’s problems. 

Unlike his predecessors, Pinay didn't 
even try to get Socialist backing for his 
government. But temporarily he won 
over 27 dissident Gaullists, and that 
gave him a bare majority in his first 
test of Assembly support. 
¢ From Left to Right—A look at the 
party lineup in the Assemblyaclected 
last summer) shows why P Mav must 
have some backing from the Gaullists 
if he is to get a majority. From left to 
right, here’s the party strength: 
Communists ........+..++. 191 
Socialists . igh 

CONSERVATIVE COALITION 
Popular Republicans ... ‘ ; 
Radical Socialists . 

Left Republicans ...... 
Peasant Parties .. 
Independent Republicans . 
Independents 


Gaetbatei..4's winin bngsn ss i ndbacectbee . =: BaF 


something Paul Reynaud, veteran poli 
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tician and French premier in 1940, has 
been counting on for months. Ulti- 
mately, Reynaud and Pinay hope a 
conservative government can pull over 
all but 20 or 30 of the most militant 
Gaullists. 

If Pinay, Reynaud, or any other con- 
servative politician could pull this off, 
de Gaulle’s star would be pretty well 
eclipsed. 

But de Gaulle probably can prevent 
such a development. Early this week he 
told his followers that any member of 
his group would be expelled if he joined 
the Pinay cabinet. The general left no 
doubt that he is still shooting for 
power on his own terms and that he 
expects before too long to attract 
enough center and conservative deputies 
to give him a majority. 
¢ No Sudden Move—Against this am- 
bition there’s the fact that it has taken 
nine months for the Assembly to 
recognize the conservative trend of 
last summer’s elections and to break 
with the pre-election coalition pattern. 
So there’s no reason to expect a sudden 
move all the way to the right. 

U.S. officials think it’s obvious, too, 
that so far there is no popular pressure 
in France for a shift to de Gaulle. 
Profits are higher than ever before. 
Real wages up to now have held their 
own against inflation. Production has 
passed 150% of prewar and still is 
going up. There's good harvest in 
the offing. 

Not that Washington officials ex- 
pect a conservative govemment to deal 
drastically with the French crisis. The 
most they hope for is a continued drift 
along the following lines: 

(1) No boost in taxes, 
freeze, (3) no price control. 

The one positive step expected is 
devaluation of the franc. It looks 
if this must be done to stop the drain 
on reserves and to move overpriced 
French exports 
¢ Playing for Time—All this will tend 
to weaken the basic economic situation 
in France and to cut into the rearma- 
ment program. But it will buy some 
time. 

If the U.S. continues to give France 
economic as well as military aid, such a 
policy might keep France going for six 
months, or even to the end of the vear. 
But many French and British observers 
think that, within a year or so, mount- 
ing economic and _ political pressures 
will bring de Gaulle into office. 
¢ A de Gaulle Regime—Within France 
itself, there is no telling what a de 
Gaulle government would mean. The 
general has never really put himself on 
record on domestic questions. Chances 
are that he would tend toward an au- 
thoritarian regime, though more in the 
Napoleonic than the Hitler tradition. 

Undoubtedly, it would be touch and 
go whether a de Gaulle regime would 


2) no wage 


r whether the mid- 
lly so strongly behind 
would remain 
If the latter, France 
momic problems rap- 
| bring the kind of 
confidence needed to induce French- 
men to pay reasonable taxes and to in- 
vest their savings in France’s future. 
Even on the most optimistic assump- 
tions on de Gau internal success, 
French foreign policy under the general 
would be full of hazards for the U.S. 
De Gaulle is opposed to the Schuman 
coal-steel pool. He is also opposed to a 
joint European because it swallows 
up the national acter of the French 
army. He want bigger French voice 
in NATO 
¢ Reds Happy—It’s the prospect of de 
Gaulle on the in international af- 
fairs that wor Washington. ‘This 
same prospect, plus the chance of bring- 
ing on a Civil in France, seem to 
delight French nmunists. For today 
it isn’t the Gaullists but the center par- 
ties that the R ire attacking, espe- 
cially for their llingness to give up 
France’s national rights. Apparently, 
the French R playing the same 
game that the German Communists 
played just bef Hitler came to power. 


produce a civil 
dle classes would 1 
him that the 
relatively quiet 
could solve its 
idly. For it 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





The Swiss snatched a big contract from 
U.S. businessn last week. Brown, 
Boveri, Ltd., Switzerland’s largest clec- 
trical manufact won a_ contract 
from the Cle l'ransit Svstem for 
six 2,000-kw tifiers The bid was 
$829,415; four Gen- 
eral Electric Westinghouse. Allis- 
Chalmers, and English Electric Co.— 
entered the etition, but escalator 
clauses caused their bids to top BB. 
Last June BB t $1.2-million order 
for two turbog itors for Cleveland’s 
Municipal Light Plant (BW Jun.30 
"51,pl14). 


comp Ini 


. 
Jet-propelled honeymoons mav_ begin 
by vearend. British Overseas Airways 
hopes to fly 450-mph. de Havilland 
Comet jetliner ver the New York- 
Bermuda and N York-Nassau routes 
—provided all goes well on BOAC’s 
Comet service to Africa, which begins 
next month 
* 

Com Flakes for Colombia: Exccutives 
of Kellogg de Mexico, Kellogg’s first 
Latin American subsidiary (B\W-—Sep. 
22°51,p174 hobnobbing with 
Colombian businessmen with an cye 
to building a factory. Thev figure 
there’s plenty of corn produced in 
Colombia—enough to supply the home 
market with Corn Flakes at 30¢ a 
package and rt some as well. 
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Large eastern power station 

Piping insulated with “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia, sewed canvas jacket; 
ducts with 1'o” “Featherweight” 
blocks and 's” thickness of cement. 
Insulation Contractor 

Armstrong Cork Company. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey €9 Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 





Insulation that keeps steam hot— 
keeps heat where it’s wanted 
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—insulation that delivers more steam at less cost! For more 
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tions—in fact, wherever exacting steam temperature control 
is a must. 


And “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia not only gives you 
efficiency, but also extreme durability. It is structurally 
strong; can withstand reasonable amounts of compression, 
vibration, and contact. Physically inert, “Featherweight” will 
not spall or crack when subjected to the alternate heating and 
cooling of steam system start-ups and shut-downs. And, 
being entirely mineral in nature, it will not burn. In short, it is 
difficult to overestimate the efficient life of “Featherweight” 
85°) Magnesia. In most cases, it will outlast the heating system! 
Your Keasbey & Mattison Distributor, who is an experienced 


applicator, will be glad to give you complete information on 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia. Or, write us direct. 
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4 NEW BOOKS 





ww 
THE TECHNIQUE 
OF CLEAR WRITING 


ing principles together with a 
. pm for testing readability— 
t minate “‘fog’’ from your personal writ- 
ing ‘and improve its form and effectiveness. Tells how 
» tse simple sentences, avoid unnecessary words, put 
action in your verbs, ete., and gives numerous exam- 
ples of causes and cures for 
foxey”’ writing. Includes sev- 
eral word lists, a vast fund of 
information about words to 
help you gain greater writing 
facility. By Rebert Gunning, 
289 pp., 5' 2x8, $3.50 


DESIGN AND 
CONTROL OF 
BUSINESS 
FORMS 


9 Explains the important role of forms in the busi- 
ness operation—-what they do, and how they per- 
wm their job. It tells how to establish and maintain 

4 forms-control program; and includes a description 
f the Funetiona! Index, a system for classifying 

achieve a permanent framework for control 

» plan and design an effective form; how 

bet we wn ——, br onees how te. buy 

By Frank M. Knox, 

Pres the Frank. ™. Knox to. . 229 Ay nh itus., 0-56 


HOW TO 
SUPERVISE PEOPLE 


Third Edition 


3. On- Go. “- facts }. A guperviesne—te shop, field, 
sv nm hiring, discipline, 
¢ teamwork, training 
y. labor relations, ete 
{ typieal problems and specific 
olutions now in use. Third edi- 
tion includes discussion of the 
Taft-Hartley law as it affects 
supervisor, outlines a pro 
gram for employee participation 
in management, and _ provides 

other new 


material y Alfred 
M. Cooper. Third Edition, 254 
es, $3.75 





BUSINESS 
FORECASTING 
Principles and Practice 


4 Shows how to set uo and organize effective fore- 
casting activities for better informed management 
ons Explains the economic principles upon 

h accurate forecasting depends, and the causes 

thu tuations in business activity. Treats business 

s and their use in forecasting; the Federal Re- 
Index of Production; and the forecasting of 

and pe — Ls rovides ® Sanne guide toa 

u ol v az importance today 

o. “Hosters. Consulting Econ. 270 pp., 24 


na 


y Fra 
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Moscow Woos East-West Trade 


@ International Economic Conference at Moscow will 


discuss joys of ‘‘co-existence.”’ 


But real goals will be to: 


@ Break up the U.S.-backed ban on East-West trade. 
@ Loosen U.S. ties to NATO countries and Japan. 


Early next month Moscow will add 
a new wrinkle to its cold war tactics—a 
propaganda drive against the U.S 
sponsored freeze on East-West trade. 
The drive may become a full-scale eco- 
nomic offensive. 

The attack will be launched at a 
inuch-touted International Economic 
Conference to be held in Moscow, Apr. 
3 to 10. Several hundred businessmen, 
economists, and labor union officials are 
expected from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

he plan of the conference is to stir 
up Western fears of depression and 
inflation, and to play on the resentments 
against the U.S. that are felt in many 
Western countries. Peak success for 
the Communists would be to break up 
the East-West embargo and to weaken 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
¢ Sponsors—Officially, the conference is 
not under Soviet auspices. Sponsor is 
the Communist-+run World Peace 
Council, which has used an “interna- 
tional initiating committee” to gather 
in the delegates. This committee, con 
sisting almost entirely of Communists 
or neutralists, has extended its invita- 
tions by mail or by personal contacts. 

In part, at least, the Moscow loca- 
tion seems intended as an invitation to 
“come and see for vourselves, there’s no 
Iron Curtain.” The password will be 
“co-existence.” Delegates from West 
em countries won’t be called “bour- 
geois” or “capitalists,” but simply repre- 
sentatives of the Western economic 
sphere. 

In handing out invitations, the Com- 
munists haven't discriminated against 
the U Thev’ve tried their best to 
get American businessmen and econo- 
mists to attend. So far, they haven't 
had anv luck, except perhaps for one 
Philadelphia importer of cotton lint- 
ers who has unsuccessfully tried to 
line up other U.S. businessmen. 
¢ Heckling—The State Dept. has 
turned thumbs down on an American 
delegation. State regards the confer- 
ence as a pure propaganda show. It 
savs the Soviet Union could work 
through the U.N.’s Economic Com 
mission for Europe, of which it is a 
member, if it really wanted to loosen 
up East-West trade. Most U.S. offi 
cials reject the suggestion that one 
or two fast-talking American delegates 
could show up the Communist game 


on the floor of the conference. They 
claim our delegates would have their 
speeches twisted out of recognition 
by Soviet propaganda, even if they 
weren't heckled into silence 

U.S. businessmen, economists, and 
non-Communist labor leaders have 
fallen in with this official position 

I'he Kremlin, hoping to use the 
conference to undermine U.S. _for- 
eign policy, is aiming mostly 

e Breaking the Western embargo 
on East-West trade to strengthen the 
economic position of the U.S.S.R. and 
its satellites 
e Exploiting differences between 

the U.S. and illies, thus weakening 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and U.S. ties with Japan. 
¢ Import Hints—It’s too soon to say 
how far the Kremlin will go to reach 
these goals. ‘The Soviet press already 
has talked of off to buy surplus soft 
goods, esp textiles, from West- 
ern Europe Britain. There have 
been hints that the Communists might 
propose an t-West pavments un- 
ion, similar to the European Pay- 
ments Union. You can count on some 
proposals f oosting West Ger- 
manv’s trade th Communist China 
and Eastern ype 

Proposals lil these, especially in 
concrete te! vould have a lot of 
appeal in | West Germany, 
and Britain f thev were noth 
ing but vag tions, they would 
have temp yaganda valuc 

here's th too. If an clec 
tion-minded ress slashes deeph 
into econ 1 for Europe, the 
Soviet bid w ypear that much more 
attractive, and West I uropeans will 
be less inclined to go along with the 
U.S. freeze on Iron Curtain trade. 

That’s a tribute to Soviet timing of 
the conference. It will be held when 
France and Britain are both plagued 
with econom growing out 
of the Korean W boom and rearma 
ment. Both itries desperately need 
to boost their orts 

Then the this 


troubles 


broader problem 

U.S., Britain. West 

Germany, ind Japan all to find 

markets for their exports in a divided 
world 

Apparently, there will be no mud- 

slinging at th onference. Any dis 
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cussion of the respective merits of 
capitalism and communism is ruled 
out. Instead, the delegates are sup- 
posed to look into the “possibilities of 
improving the peoples’ living condi- 
tions by peaceful cooperation . . . and 
by the development of international 
trade.” 

¢ Red Argument—You can be sure, 
though, that directly or indirectly the 
conference will hear this argument 
from the Communists: The capitalist 
world is now threatened by an eco- 
nomic slump because of the feverish 
rearmament imposed on it by the 
U.S. So capitalist countries desper- 
ately need bigger trade with the So- 
viet bloc. 

Also, the U.S. is sure to be lam- 
basted for insisting that Western Eu- 
rope cut its trade with the Soviet 
bloc. What the conference won't 
hear are these facts: East-West trade 
in Europe was down to about half its 
prewar volume before the Marshall 
Plan countries followed the U.S. in 
tightening export controls. This drop 
resulted largely from Soviet policy— 
pressure on the satellites to cut their 
trade with the West plus forced in- 
dustrialization, which reduced produc- 
tion of exportable agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Still, the Soviet press does hint at 

possible big changes in Moscow’s im- 
port policies. The New Times, a new 
English-language journal, recently said 
that Britain could find a big new mar- 
ket for cotton goods in the Soviet 
bloc. France could sell pharmaceutical 
products, dyes, and other items. 
e Financing—So far, there’s no hint 
as to how this trade might be financed. 
There’s no chance that either Britain 
or France will repeat the Swedish post- 
war experiment of extending big credits 
to the U.S.S.R. Last year Sweden 
silently abandoned the agreement under 
which the Russians could draw on a 
$250-million credit to buy Swedish 
goods. 

On the other hand, there’s only a 
faint chance that the Kremlin would 
finance a big import program by using 
its huge gold holdings, U.S. dollars, 
or short commercial credit. This would 
be a radical reversal of Soviet economic 
thinking and practice. And it’s hard 
to believe that Moscow will try to set 
up an East-West payments union to 
be operated, as EPU is, by the Bank 
for International Settlements in Basel, 
Switzerland. Even if Moscow were will- 
ing to put gold into such a union, as 
the U.S. put dollars into EPU, it’s 
unlikely that Western Europe gov- 
ernments would play along. 
¢ Exports—There are also reports that 
the Soviet bloc is ready to boost its 
exports of grain, timber, manganese, 
and coal to Western Europe. It’s 
doubtful that the U.S.S.R. could find 
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A True Story'of .. . The Salesman 


1. Traveling from New York through 
the South, Jack Gaylord is a busy 
salesman who must cover many miles 
a year to earn a comfortable income 


3. Five years later, in July 1950, 
polio struck and Gaylord was dis- 
abled for 7 months. He had no 
sooner recovered than he was again 
laid up for 6 weeks with influenza 


Mord: Both sickness and acci- 


dent can strike without warning— 
and repeatedly, The only kind of 
insurance that continuously protects 
you is noncancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable, You owe it to your- 
self to know the true facts about this 
unique type of policy. 


3 


Foumpen 1848 


*This true case history is typical 
holders who know they can't buy isabi 


coe ethaient 


who became sold 


2. Because his earning power is di- 
rectly dependent upon his ability to 
get around, Jack bought a U. M. non- 
cancellable and guaranteed renew- 
able sickness and accident policy after 
his agent explained its advantages 


f r 
Pcie 


4. Thanks to his sound insurance pro- 
tection from Union Mutual, he re- 
ceived a total of $1,059.33 in regu- 
lar monthly ‘income and payment for 
his hospital bills during both illnesses 
Today, he is completely sold on the 
importance of non-can protection 


4 


Your local Union Mutual agent is 
listed in the yellow pages of most 
metropolitan telephone directories, 
Ask him to tell you about Non-Can, 
or write to us for a free copy of “The 
Whole Story”, written in clear, sim- 


ple language. 


of many thousand Union Mutual policy 
d lity income tect 
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No penthouse or heavy sidewalls! 


Oildraulic Elevators are designed for 
low-cost installation and economical, 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse 
or heavy load-bearing shaftway 
structure needed . . . powerful hy- 
draulic jack supports car and load. 
Rugged car construction to with 
stand shocks and jolts of power truck 
loading. Automatic floor leveling 


Retary OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


Fabulous, you say? Not at all. For the 
pride of owning a STEEL AGE Executive 
Desk is no fleeting pleasure. As the years 
roll by, your STEEL AGE desk goes right 
on serving you as faithfully and efficiently 
as the happy day you met. You realize 
then that its sturdy construction and fine 
styling are ageless. For it was crafted ina 
tradition and designed to reflect —_— 
and good taste amy year of your future. 

We're still making restricted quantities 


and Lifts are now in use . . 
by Rotary’s coast-to-coast service 
organization, 

For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., 
1126 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


within 4” guaranteed, regardless of 
load size or rate of speed. Car sizes, 
capacities and controls as required. 


Over 65,000 Oildraulic Elevators 


. backed 





of these fine desks. Why not call your 
STEEL AGE dealer . . . today! 


Corry-4 t Manufacturing Corp. 





At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast 
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’. .. apparently, some Ger- 
man businessmen are going 


47 


on their own... 


MOSCOW PARLEY starts on p. 180 
much more grain for export. However, 
it could easily ise exports of man- 
ganese, timber, and Polish coal. 

In the case of all these items, the 
Communists almost certainly would in- 
sist on payment in essential machinery 
or nonferrou tals—just the items 
that are prohibit by U.S. and NATO 
embargos. R« Polish-Danish trade 
negotiations al t broke down be- 
cause the Pok isisted that, in re- 
turn for 1-mill tons of coal, Den- 
mark must le U.S.-made ma- 
chine parts. Washington had to give 
its reluctant ¢ nt to this deal be- 
cause there \ no way Denmark 
could econom get the coal it 
needed—except through Poland 

Trade with India, Southeast Asia, 

and the Middle East is on a different 
footing. In th rea, the US.S.R. 
apparently is 1 to play the role of 
an advanced trial nation. It is 
offering Soviet rating and electrical 
equipment, far vachinervy, textile ma- 
chinery, etc., in return for jute, shellac, 
rubber, rice, copra, tea, and other such 
products. 
. Delegations— At the Moscow Trade 
Conference itself, the Soviet bloc will 
be well represented. The U.S.S.R. will 
have a 15-man delegation. Red China 
is sure to play prominent role, per- 
haps bigger than any of the European 
satellites. 

As for the democratic camp, at 
least two important trading countries 
beside the U.S. will stay away. There 
will be no Canadian or Japanese dele- 
gations. 
¢ Hands-Off—Other governments in 
the non-Communist world have taken 
a hands-off position. While they aren’t 
officially supporting the conference, 
they are not withholding passports. As 
a result, there will be delegations of 
businessmen and economists from 
Britain, France, West Germany, and 
the other West European countries. 

Tke Bonn government has tried to 
dissuade German businessmen from 
going and has succeeded in blocking 
any delegations from trade organiza- 
tions. But apparently, some German 
businessmen are going on their own, 
especially from industries like chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, where the 
East-West trade freeze has hurt most. 

There will be small delegations from 
a number of Latin American countries 
and probably from the Middle East. 
A 15-man group will go from India 
and smaller delegations from Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. 
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THE TREND 


Reopening the Federal Reserve Debate 


The Patman Committee is its short name. Officially, 
it’s the Subcommittee on General Credit Control and 
Debt Management. It started hearings Mar. 10 on a 
subject of critical importance to every citizen, but of 
great mystery to most: How should the fiscal and credit 
authorities of the federal government, the Treasury, and 
the Federal Reserve System mesh their activities so as 
to keep the economy on an even keel and maintain the 
dollar as a stable, sound currency? 

Money is a commonplace thing, but the factors deter- 
mining its value are deep-lying. The average business- 
man deals with his bank and finds that credit is easy 
to get and cheap, or hard to get and costly. 

Why this is so is not so obvious. Basically, borrowing 
by businesses or individuals is easy or hard depending on 
whether the central bank, in our case the Federal Re- 
serve, is providing cash reserves to the banks or is tight- 
ening them down. Bank reserves are the basis for bank 
loans and for an increase in the money supply. An in- 


creased money supply usually means increased spending. 
If the pace of that spending is faster than the increase 
in output, prices are forced up. 

In recent years, until last March, the Federal Reserve 


authorities were not in a position to discharge their tradi- 
tional obligation of controlling credit to keep the econ- 
omy on an even keel because of a wartime commitment 
to support a frozen pattern of interest rates on govern- 
ment securities. This meant that the banks and other 
owners of these issues could cash them in at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks at least at par whenever they wanted 
to. Under these circumstances, the Federal Reserve was 
denied a real chance to do its job. 


Full Accord Reaction 


The situation proved intolerable and erupted in a 
series of incidents that led to the so-called “full accord” 
agreement of Mar. 3, 1951 (BW—Mar.16'52,p132). As 
a result, government bond prices were unpegged and 
declined below par. A chilling reaction went through 
the financial community that helped take some of the 
fever out of the inflationary boom. Getting loans became 
harder and costlier, turning in governments for cash at 
the Federal Reserve involved a loss. 

I'he Patman Committee hearings are being held against 
the backdrop of these events. Patman himself has been 
highly critical of the Federal Reserve, believing that 
cheap and easy money is always good, that the Reserve 
should be under the control of the executive branch and 
not independently responsible to Congress. Adding 
fuel to the fire is the unrepudiated remark of the Presi- 
dent at his budget seminar for the press in January. He 
indicated that he regarded the unpegging of government 
bond prices under the “full accord” as a mistake. 


184 


The debate has swirled around the questions as to 
whether or not government security prices should be 
pegged, and whether the higher interest cost on the 
public debt that unpegged prices involve is worth the 
cost. But the real issues in this debate are two: 

First, should the battle to keep the economy stable 
and the dollar sound be fought mainly with the indirect 
controls of credit and fiscal policy or with the panoply 
of price, wage, and production controls? Adoption of a 
cheap and easy monetary policy at all times, as favored 
by Rep. Patman and by Dr. John D. Clark of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, inevitably leads to 
the imposition of these regimenting controls, including 
credit rationing, to contain the consequences of such a 
monetary policy. 

The argument that credit controls are ineffective and 
that a turn of the interest rate screw will not deter bor- 
rowers has been an unfortunate, off-center focus for much 
of this debate. Actually, the effectiveness of general 
credit controls, such as open market sales of government 
securities by the Federal Reserve, is not to be judged in 
terms of the deterrent effect of a small rise in interest 
rates. That is a consequence of the tightening down on 
the availability of credit. It is this shrinkage of the sup- 
ply of credit that’s vital to controlling the money supply 
and new inflationary spending. 

Those who disparage the power of general credit 
measures to control inflation really fear something else— 
that such measures will be too effective and will impede 
production. Obviously, this is a matter of degree. It is, 
too, a matter of the skill of the money managers. 

Second, what should be the status of the Federal Re- 
serve System? Should it be subservient to the Treasury, 
serving as a perpetual inflation machine? Or should it 
seek to be a supreme court of finance, balancing the legiti 
mate needs of the Treasury against the need of holding 
the economy steady on its course? Surely, there can be 
no debate. The latter must be its role if we are to avoid 
a cataclysmic mistake in national financial policy. The 
tendency of our society today is toward increased centrali- 
zation, toward a diminution of the centers of independent 
thought and decision. The system of checks and bal 
ances in government is weakening. In Washington, the 
rising power of the executive branch means more and 
more conformity to one decision. It is highly important 
at a time like this, when there is no so-called automatic 
governor of the economic system like the pre-World War 
I gold standard, that the Federal Reserve should raise its 
voice in government monetary councils as a full and 
responsible partner. That gives us one more chance of 
avoiding the Big Mistake. 

The Patman Committee has a great opportunity to 
develop these positions fully in its hearings. We sincerely 
hope it will. 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
on the goals of equality 


Providence has not created mankind 


n 

pendent or entirely free. It is true that 

man a fatal circle is traced beyond w 

pass, but within the wide verge of ¢ 

powerful and free; as it is with man, s 

ties. The nations of our time cannot preve 
ditions of men from becoming equal 

upon thetnselves whether the principle of 

is to lead them to servitude or freedom, to kn 
edge or barbarism, to prosperity or wretchedn 


(Democracy in America, 


Artist: Feliks Topolski 





News about 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materiais 


Big possibilities for Geon plastics in ready-to-use cube form 


we can you develop in molded 
or extruded products with Geon 
polyvinyl plastics? These uniform 
cubical granules are easy to process 
and are used successfully by manu- 
facturers of products such as men’s 
and women’s belts, electrical wire and 
cable and garden hose. 

Many different Geon plastic com- 
pounds are available, each tailor-made 
for a special type of service. They 
range from high gloss extrusion plas- 
tics for belting to soft, pliable com- 
pounds for gaskets. Color range is 
broad. And the uniformity of the 
granules—each a %” cube—cuts 


production costs. 


The wide variety in colors and 
properties obtainable in Geon plastics 
has stimulated many ideas for prof- 
itable sales. What can these versatile 
cubes do for you? 


Geon polyvinyl materials offer 


many other advantages. They can 
make products resistant to heat and 
cold . . . to water, weather and grease 
. .. to abrasion and many chemicals. 
Besides plastic compounds, Geon 
materials come in other forms—resins 
and latices. Our technical service 
will help you determine the Geon 
materials best suited to your needs. 
For helpful information and technical 
bulletins, please write Dept. A-3, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 








